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Democrat ally launches lethal attack on ‘immoral behaviour’ 


Clinton forced to say sorry 


i Kettle In Wash i n gton 
and John NMHn far Diriiffn 


P RESIDENT BUI 
Clinton was 
finally forced to 
say be was sorry 
yesterday about 
hi« relationship 
with Monica Lewinsky after a 
devastatLngly personal attack 
by one of his closest political 
allies. 

In Dublin the president was 
compelled to respond to over- 
night criticism from one of 
his normally unswerving sup- 
porters, the Democratic sena- 
tor Joseph Lieberman of Con- 
necticut, who called Mr 
Clinton’s conduct immoral 
and harmful and said it 


required “some measure of 
public rebuke and 
accountability”. 

The remarks — smrf ti» 
reaction in Washington — pot 
the White House on high alert 
against farther damage to Mr 
Clint on’s battered reputation 
as the presidential party 
heads home. 

Mr Lieberman Is a leading 
“New Democrat” who has 
supported the president's at- 
tempt to reposition the party, 
and his speech, delivered in 
measured tones in the United 
States Senate, could be a turn- 
ing-point in Mr Clinton's 
struggle to retain office. 

Mr Lieberman said Mr 
Clinton’s private conduct had 
“profound public conse- 
quences'* and that his “extra- 


marital relations with an em- 
ployee half his age” were “not 
just inappropriate" — the 
word used by Mr Clinton dur- 
ing his August 17 broadcast — 
“but immoral". 

Presidential aides had 
struggled to deter Mr Lieber- 
man from delivering hie 24- 
minnte speech while Mr Clin- 
ton was away In Russia and 
Ireland, and the White House 
chief of staff, Eraldne Bowles, 
made several private appeals 
to him not to advocate a mo- 
tion of censure of the 
president 

Mr Lieberman stopped 
short of that arguing that it 
was “premature” to prejudge 
the findings of Kenneth Starr, 
the independent prosecutor. 
How ever, in asserting that 


Congress could ultimately 
pass “a resolution of .repri- 
mand or censure of the presi- 
dent for his misconduct", Mr 
Lieberman fired a warning 
shot that prompted Mr Clin- 
ton’s immediate response in 
Dublin. 

The comments were end- 
lessly replayed on US televi- 
sion yesterday. During a 
photo session with the Irish 
prime minister, Bertie Ahem, 
Mr Clinto n, who was dearly 
III at ease, told reporters: “Ba- 
sically, I agree with what he 
[Senator Lieberman] said. I 
have already said that I made 
a bad mistake. It’s indefensi- 
ble and I am sorry about 
that” 

Shortly afterwards Mr Clin- 
ton reprated the apology, say- 


ing: ‘T can't disagree with 
anyone else, who wants to be 
critical of what I’ve already 
acknowledged is inappropri- 
ate. There’s nothing that he 
or anyone else can say in a 
personally critical way that I 
don’t imagine I would dis- 
agree with, since I have al- 
ready said it myself to my- 
self, and I am very sorry 
about it, but there’s nothing 
else I can say." 

The White House spokes- 
man. Mike McCurry, later 
seemed to signal that Mr din- 
ton may now attempt to calm 
his congressional critics by 
regular expressions of 
contrition. 

“1 think the president 
clearly does not believe that 
one conversation, one state- 


ment, one speech Is going to 
be sufficient in addressing 
this matter the way he wants 
to, and he intends to keep 
addressing it both personally 
and — to the degree he needs 
to — publicly, as he sees fit," 
Mr McCurry said. 

As Mr Clinton prepared to 
enjoy his final day away from 
Washington today with a 
round of golf in County Ker- 
ry. his aides were struggling 
to prevent Mr Lieberman’s 
dignified rebukes from trig- 
gering further criticisms 
within the Democratic Party. 

However, Mr Lieberman 
won early support from Sen- 
ate colleagues. Senator Bob 
Kerrey of Nebraska attacked 
Mr Clinton for issuing state- 
ments which “no longer con- 



Met accused of botched 
‘race murder 1 inquiry 


Rory Carrol) 


A BOTCHED Metropoli- 
tan police investigation 
into the suspected rac- 
ist murder of a black man 
found burning in a London 
street baa unleashed renewed 
accusations that incompe- 
tence and prejudice riddle the 
force — despite promises not 
to repeat mistakes exposed by 
the Stephen Lawrence 
inquiry. 

A coroner’s inquest next 
week w£H question detectives 
over a. litany of blunders 
which could prevent four 
white youths suspected of 
killing Michae l Tachie-Men- 
son ever being caught. 

In a letter to his family. 
Scotland Yard admitted 
senior officers made funda- 
mental errors which -could 
doom the invcstigatiMi. - 
Mr Tachie-Meaaori, aged 30, 
died two weeks ' after being 

forma mi— 


daggering on ine norm 
Circular hi north 

Voodoo, fa January, last year. 
5*tdd hospital staff and 
W been at- 
tacked and set aught, but offl- 
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statement from him 

and did am seel off the scene 


for 12 hours, losing forensic 
evidence and witnesses. Four 
weeks passed before an Inves- 
tigation was launched. 

Scotland Yard said an inter- 
nal review had resulted in 
four officers being “advised", 
but not disciplined, about 
their Instructions chi 

tightened procedures for 
“critical incidents" have been 

circulated to all Met officers. 

In a letter sent to Mr Ta- 
chie-Menson's family. John 
Townsend, a. deputy assistant 

commissioner, said tos offi- 
cers’ actions in the fir st iz 
hours after the incident were 
“not as thorough” as he 
would have wished. 

Senior officers should have 
challenged their colleagues 
assumption’ that the burns 
were self-inflicted, he said. 

Staff at North Mldtoer 
Hospital relayed the victim s 
dSm that he had teen at- 
tacked. “However, it was not 
icted upon," he said. 
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even if the scene had beenfo; 
musically preservrflt w« 
“unlikely” any useful ew 
deuce would 

The decision not to take a 


statement was made on medi- 
cal advice. 

Mr T iafililfrMwitttti’ fi family- j 
said they were disgusted at 1 
the police’s fkQnre to investi- 
gate and insensitivity 
towards the family — accusa- 
tions levelled at the force dur- 
ing the Stephen Lawrence in- 
quiry, which ended in July. . 

Stephen's father Neville 
will attend next week’s in- 
quest at Hornsey, north Lon- 
don. Shnreah Grover, of the 
Stephen Lawrence Family 
said the parallels 
were striking. 

“In each case the police 
didn’t do anything until time 

was lost. They *d not see that 

these were racially moti- 
vated. Now is this case 
they’re in the process of retir- 
ing those involved, just like 

they did before. 

“What's really shocking is 
that this case has been going 
on during the Stephen Law- 
rence inquiry* It shows that 
on the ground nothing has 
, h<>An. improved. Statements 
^notmSchedupbydeeds/’ 

After the first 12 months ctf 

the Investigation, a number of 
people were questioned and 
Crests made, bat no charges 

W ^^° 1 Siying electronic 
turn to page 2* column 7 


Tedious career of master 
fraudster ends in prison 


Rory Carroll 


Jk 'FOOTNOTE in the an- 
/\ nala of 20th century 
M ^master-criminals was 
written yesterday with the 
end of David England's 
career and the birth of his 
legend — the pipe and slip- 
pers fraudster. 

So staggeringly boring 
was his life that its details 
will forever overshadow 
his work- The proceeds of 
one of Britain's biggest 
bank scams funded under- 
wear, herbal teabags, veg- 
an food, stamps and taxis. 

Operating more than 100 
bogns accounts and com- 
mitting 30,000 crimes 
drained ft™, glamour and 
variety,, leaving England, 
aged 44, to work 12 -hour 
solitary days. 

gpftfrtg np wine aliases 

didn't offer much of a 
double-life since he usually 
posed as an accountant. He 
also posed as a geologist. 

A three-year grind of in- 
venting references, people 
and businesses netted 
£777,000 with another 
£444,000 on credit. England 
didn’t smoke, drink, gam- 
ble or own a car — despite 
obtaining 10 . driving li- 



David England: Pipe and 
slippers fraudster 


cences. Each passed the 
first time, he told detec- 
tives proudly. Three-for* 
the-price-of-two bargains 
were a weakness. 

ffla monthly ineo™* 1 of 
£60,000-£70,000 WHS halved 
after paying rent of up to 
£30,000 on his properties. 

fifis flat In Hove, East Sus- 
sex contained the nub of his 
empire — a filing cabinet 
with 200 bank and credit 
cards and a book on bow to 
create false identities. 


He broke the monotony 
with tea and snacks and 
taxi rides — enough to take 
Him round the world twice 
— to collect post from his 
addresses, visiting cash- 
points, applying for loans 
and paying money into ac- 
counts to sustain the paper- 
trail. 

The epic juggle ended 

when a bank ran a check. 

ms last visit was to the 
Lloyds branch in Hassocks, 
West Sussex, when the men 
in suits tamed out to be 

CID. 

“He greeted It in some 
sense with a degree of 
relief," said Paul Ozin, de- 
fending his client at Lewes 
crown court. East Sussex. 

“He had begun to lead a 
solitary life and social con- 
tact was too risky, and the 
family imploded. He discov- 
ered he did not greatly 
cherish this great deal of 
money." 

He was arrested In June 
two days before he was due 
to fly to the Philippines to 
join his wife and four chil- 
dren. ffls target had been to 
amact tl iwflUn wand flee. 

Police branded him the 
pipe and slippers fraudster. 

Yesterday he was jailed 
for five years. 
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vey plain meaning”, while 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan of New York dearly 
hinted that he would not be 
bound by party loyalty In res- 
ponding to Mr Starr’s long- 
awaited report “It will be for 
us to discharge our constitu- 
tional duties,” Mr Moynihan 
said. 

Some Democratic members 
of the House of Representa- 
tives also increased the pres- 
sure on Mr Clinton. 

Marcy Kaptur of Ohio told a 
local newspaper: “If he 
resigned tomorrow, it 
wouldn’t be enough in my 
judgment I am asking for 
something beyond that" 


CHnton In Dublin, page 5; 
L— der co mm ent, page 8 


The ultimate 
blind date 
-with the 
help of a 
lie detector, 
an astrologer, 
a psychologist 
and marriage 
at first 
sight 
Story in 
column 8 
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Blind 

date 

couple 

marry 


Luke Harding 


A N AUSTRALIAN couple 
pushed the concept of 
the blind date to its most 
surreal extreme yesterday 
when they got married with- 
out having previously met. 

Glenn Emerton. aged 24. 
tied the knot with Leif Bun- 
yan. aged 22 . seconds after 
they had been introduced. 

“God, she’s beautiful." Mr 
Emerton declared to no one in 
particular immediately 
afterwards. 

The stunt — thus far not ex- 
posed as a hoax — was ar- 
ranged by a local radio 
station in Sydney. The station 
put Mr Emerton forward as 
“the most desperate bach- 
elor" in town. Ms Bun van, 
who works at a management 
training centre, was one of 
300 listeners who rushed to 
the telephone to offer herself 
up as a potential bride. 

Before claiming her groom, 
she had to survive a lie detec- 
tor test and a grilling by a 
panel of Mr Emerton ‘s 
friends, an astrologer and a 

psychologist. 

The only direct contact 
came when Mr Emerton, a 
marketing consultant, pro- 
posed over the telephone. He 
then declared himself ec- 
static, while his bride-to-be 
announced she felt “like 
Cinderella". 

The pair had taken part in a 
radio promotion, called Two 
Strangers and a Wedding. 
They tied the knot at 
Sydney’s Hilton hotel yester- 
day morning, in a ceremony 
broadcast live on the radio 
station. 2Day FM. 

The event was not quite all 
it seemed. Under Australian 
law, marriages must nor- 
mally be registered a month 
In advance, except In special 
circumstances, so the couple 
had to settle for a “commit- 
ment ceremony” instead. 


You’re paying 
too much for 
your life cover. 


(What? no one’s 
told you?) 


You may be paying well over the odds 
for your fixed term or mortgage 
protection life cover, and one quick phone 
call to Direct Line could change all that. 
Don’t say we didn’t tell you. 
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Regional 
chiefs offer 
Yeltsin 
lifeline 


•lames Meek In Moscow 

R USSIA'S regional 
leaders came to the 
rescue of the belea- 
guered president, Bo- 
ris Yeltsin, yesterday when 
they threw their weight behind 
his candidate for prime minis- 
ter, Viktor Chernomyrdin. 

The provincial governors 
and regional council leaders 
who sit in the upper house of 
parliament voted by 91-27 to 
support Mr Chernomyrdin's 
candidacy after be promised to 
settle the economic crisis by 
printing roubles and Introduc- 
ing an ill-defmed “economic 
dictatorship" on January L 
The vote was non-binding 
but was enough to force the 
state D uma, the lower house 
of parliament which had been 
expected to reject Mr Cherno- 
myrdin for a second time yes- 
terday. to postpone their deci- 
sion untQ Monday. 

Mr Chernomyrdin’s oppo- 
nents in the Duma, led by die 1 
Communists and the liberal 
S’abioko movement, still 
breathed deGance yesterday. 
But they were clearly shaken i 
by the scale of support for the 
president’s man among the 
elected regional bosses. 

Mr Yeltsin's camp seized the 
initiative by persuading Duma 
party leaders to attend a 
“round table" with the presi- 
dent In the run-up to Monday's 
vote and making a flesh offer 
to shed some presidential pow- 
ers in parliament’s favour. 

"We do not and will not be- 
lieve the president,” the Com- 
munist leader. Gennady Zyu- 
ganov. said after the Duma’s 
retreat yesterday. “But the sit- 


Workers count 
the cost of move 
to close Fujitsu 
microchip plant 


uatlon In the country is such 
that we must see She has any- 
thing new to say. - ' 

Another fact counting 
against the Communists is 
that they have so far refused 
to nominate their own candi- 
date to head a government 
Mr Zyuganov has said he does 
not want to be prime minis- 
ter, and has named as accept- 
able only regional leaders 
who are no more willing to 
take responsibility for Rus- 
sia’s economic disaster. 

Mr Chernomyrdin offered a 
confused package of crisis 
measures in his speech to the 
upper house yesterday, 
apparently conflating two op- 
posing economic approaches 
to propose an expansionary 
monetary policy, a stable rou- 
ble, a clampdown on debtors, 
protectionism and tax cuts. 

The rouhle continued its 
fall yesterday. Exchange 
booths were offering up to 
16 roubles to the dollar, al- 
most three times the rate In 
mid-August. Scuffles broke 
out near one booth as a black 
market currency trader was 
caught trying an old bill- 
switching swindle not seen in 
Moscow since the early 1990s. 

The crisis spread to Rus- 
sia’s neighbours when 
Ukraine, the second-biggest 
former Soviet republic, deval- 
ued its currency, the hryvna. 
There was panic baying of 
dollars in Moldova, and a col- 
lapse of the local currency in 
Belarus, where neo-Soviet 
policies have long been in 
force. 

Caught out, page 6; Martin 
Wooflaeott, page 8; Radical 

remedy far Russia, page 1 1 


Factory’s workforce faces up to a 
change in lifestyle as hopes crumble 
Peter Hefherington reports 


N O ONE was prepared 
for such a sudden death 
after being assured only 
days ago that new Life was 
being pumped into their 
gleaming white factory- 
Rob Lothian, and his girl- 
friend Jacqui Milford, orga- 
nised their five day honey- 
moon in Paris this month on 
the strength of it 
Gary Carney booked his 
holiday in Ibiza next week 
after being told by bosses that 
Fujitsu Microelectronics Ltd 
was committed to its seven- 
year-old Newton Aycliffe 
plant, while Wayne Harris 
placed his faith in Japanese 
sincerity. 

Last night, as workers, who 
were earning around £27,000 a 
year, trickled out of a micro- 
chip plant that was supposed 
to herald a bright new future 
for the North-east — particu- 
larly for Tony Blair's Sedge- 
Held constituency — they all 
agreed: “It’s like a bereave- 
ment. losing a job after being 
told days ago it was safe." 






a Police 

botch 

killing 

inquiry. 






This was no ordinary clo- 
sure. No time for the 600 
workers to grieve. Although 
they were served with 90day 
redundancy notices, produc- 
tion of semiconductors ended 
last night Many wH) get out 
as quickly as possible, inse- 
cure In die knowledge that 
someone with seven years’ 
service at Fujitsu will get 
seven months' pay; those with 
two years will get three 
months. 

That does little to reassure 
Mr Lothian, a process 
worker, who, along with Miss 
Milford, has a £57,000 mort- : 
gage. "If I don’t get another 
job m lose my bouse." 

The couple, who live in a 
new semi on the outskirts of 
Newton Aycliffe. are getting 
married in three weeks. They 
have invited 75 guests to the 
wedding, and booked a honey- 
moon in Paris at a cost of 
£ 1 , 000 , which they are trying 
to cancel. 

Jacqui, also 30. a customer 
services manager with a mo- 


The factory, which stopped production last night 


bOe phone company, added: 
‘It was to have been a dream 
holiday but We’ll now have to 
make strict economies. I just 
hope we can get our money 
back for the honeymoon." 

Mr Carney, although “dev- 
astated" by the news, was try- 
ing to be upbeat. ‘Tm still go- 
ing to Ibiza, although Tm 
worried' about debts when I 
return." He had given up a 
job with an electrical engi- 
neering company for Fujitsu 
on the grounds “that it of- 
fered a high degree of job 
security”? 

Mr Harris, 32. is already 
making plans for a quick exit. 
‘Tm not going to wait until 
600 come out of this place at 
the same tim e," he said, after 
blaming “poor English man- 
agement" for destroying the 
factory. “There was nothing 
wrong with the Japanese, 
they were good people to 
work for." 


Outside the £500 million 
plant many others spoke of 
being lumbered with hefty 
mortgages and big debts. 
They were — maybe still are 
— the upwardly mobile of the 
North-east; young men and 
women in search of a better 
life, from families which had 
only known unemployment 

Newton Aycliffe is a new 
town, bom 50 years ago to 
provide a fresh start for a 
county dependent on coal 
mining, and subsequently 
devastated by its rundown. 
"But the Fujitsu workers are 
now experiencing what their 
parents went through," said 
local county councillor Tony 
Moore. ‘Tm extremely wor- 
ried about the future with all 
these young people, mort- 
gages and big debts who felt 
they were settled and had a 
great fixture.” 

He felt the Government was 
too obsessed with an eco - 1 


UK still attracts foreign money in key industrial sectors 


Nicholas B a nn i ster 


IIG INVESTMENT pro- 


nolnmns of red ink and an ur- 
gent need to cot costs. 

Britain, w hich a ggre s sive ly 
sought big inward Investment 


■Pjects overseas are always projects during the Thatcher 
a tempting target for com- and Major years, is now count- 
pany directors faced with tag the cost SigmwnB. Hyundai 


and now Fujitsu have already 
de c i d e d to close or halt con- 
struction of large electronics 
plants in the UK which would 
have created 3,600 jobs. New 
plants bad been built to cope 
with an expected boom in de- 


mand for computer chips, but it 
never materialised. The col- 
lapse of the Far East economies 
led to a sharp fan in demand, 
causing overcapacity and 
[dunging prices. 

Foreign companies are still 


PHOTOGRAPH: CARL HUTHEHFORD 

noinlc policy geared to the 
service industries of the 
South-east rather than the 

manufa cturing heartlands of 
the North. 

Fifty per cent of Sedge- 
field’s workers are employed 
In manufacture, double the 
national average. 

David Evans, another 
young worker, said he still 
couldn’t take in the impact of 
closure. “My girlfriend first 
t old me and 1 didn’t believe 
her.” 

Outside the main entrance, 
John Evans, the plant’s exter- 
nal relations manager, ac- 
knowledged that staff had 
been told only recently that 
the plant was secure 
following the closure of the 
Siemens complex 20 miles 
north on Tyneside. "They 
were accurate and valid at the 
time. This is all very sad, but 
we are living in the real 
world." ! 


lining up to buy Brltlsb 
businesses. Volkswagen paid 
£470 milli on for Rolls-Royce 
Motor Cars earlier this year, 
and yesterday a US company 
bid £321 milli on for TLG, the 
former Thom Lighting Group. 


Continued from page one 


engineering. Mr Tnchlc-Men- 
son became a musician and 
lead singer with the band 
Double Trouble, which 
reached number two in the 
charts 10 years ago. 

He was treated for depres- 
sion in 1995 after the collapse 
or his recording studio busi- 
ness and the repossession of 
his home. 

Detectives' belief that he 
had tried to commit suicide 
strengthened after a nurse 
said he was mentally 11L 

He was believed to be trav- 
elling to bis sister's house in 
north London when the inci- 
dent happened at around 
1.30 am on January 28. His 
brother. Kweisi. said the fam- 
ily was certain that a racist 
attack bad taken place. “He 
told us four white guys had 
done it. They didn’t say any- 
thing and he didn't know 
them, but he said they were 
young,” Kweisi said 
yesterday- 

"I am disgusted by the way 
police reacted. It's totally in- 
explicable. We*ve been press- 
ing for a fall investigation 
since it happened." 

At next week’s inquiry 
Kweisi expects to dispute a 
detective’s claim that he 
blocked an interview with his 
brother, “f just told him to be 
sensitive, and he walked out 
of the hospital without taking 
a statement." said Kweisi. 

The family moved from 
Ghana to Britain in 1968. 
when their father, a diplomat, 
was appointed to the London 
embassy. He died eight years 
ago and their mother 
returned to Ghana, leaving 
Michael and 10 brothers and 
sisters. 
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The weather in Europe 


Television and radio — Saturday 


Television and radio — Sunday 
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European weather outlook 


The far south-west of Norway wC have some rain, 
and a few light showers are possfcte m northern 
Lapfand. Ail other regions wH be dry with glorious 
sunshine again, although tt wfff be cool earty and 
tata. Maxterrps 15-20C (^-68f). 

Low CooHtjfe*, Germany, Anatita, 


A band of rain, preceded by tfwxJeretomis, vriD 
spread eastwards across Germany, Switzerland 
and Austria. Sunny spells and showers wll laOow 
from the Low Countries, reaching most of westam 
Germany by eariy afternoon. Max tamps 19-22C. 

Fran c e: 

The east and north-east may have some early thun- 
dery rain. Bsewtwre & w« be bright and breezy with 
sunshine and showers. The Qun of Lions should 
have the bestsuishine. Max tamps 19-22C gener- 
ally. but still up to Z3C across Languedoc. 

Spain and Portxroat: 


Most parts W8 have a Bng and hot day. The thick- 
est of any doud will be over Gaflda where a moist 

onshore wind wQ blow oft the Attantic. The rest of 

the country will have hot sunshine and light winds. 
Highs wfll ranos from 22-25C near Biscay coasts, 

but stn up to 3ec In the Quadaiq^ver baskt. 


Some severe thunderstorms wfl spate oft across 
the northern Apermfries and Dotomtes this mom- 
ing. a few showere are also Bteiy etsawtm, but 
Sardinia, SkSy and south-western parts of the 
mainland should stay (fry arid sunny. Max temps 
24-28C in the thundery north, but up to’ a sizzSng 
SClnSlcfly. 

O ibs ct : 

Heavy thunderstorms may device across frie 
northern mountains. Otherwise, It wfibe surmy and 
very warm with W^is of 27-320. 


8.00am The Munsiarx. BJS Nmm. 8JS0 
Sdodv AadwriL a40 Fie* Wfly. SjQB 
hMccoons. OM C Bn aidJeraL 9JSS 
Mm wl Action Hou-. 1BA8 SBudart BoeSe*. 
ILOO Giandsttnd. B^O Nan. 6J0 
Regional Nm. 6J3 Ba*eiy Blank. 1M 
Jbn Daridson 1 * GanraBon Gama. fLOS 
Lenny Harry Goes 10 TcmnaAS The 
NMond Lottery Draw. Star Shows. B.10 
Casualty. Nationai Lottery Update, 
moo RUfc WWMWDrkl t«B News WKl 
Weather. HAS F Ut WMwworid. txae 
HLMb Anything lo Survive. SjOO Top of the 
Pope. ALSO Weather, zas BBC News 24. 

BBC 2 

TJOeWa Open Unherety. SjOO Luet 
Worids. SJOO Oettkig K FSgi-i. BuOO 
Weekend 24. KUO Open Satrday. ItAO 
Soe Hoar on Saturday. 12 2fi FUL 
Mn onfae L 150 ICJfc Wertem Union. 

UO People's Century. «.« NatWest 
Tropre Cricket RneL 8.1S News. 8J30 BBC 
Ron DS. MJS Whatever Hrepmed to 
BW LMy L*d87 tLOS Brtratona and 
Treads. 1SL20 QaytFne TV SpeciaL 100 
ttdWast Trophy Cricket FheL UO FUfc 
The Testanarri of Dr Mabraa. a^S 
Weethw. XSO Oosa. 4y00 Lawnino ZOne. 
BBC Prana 


7-OOaw Naws. 7 JO Jonny Brigga. 7^45 
Monster CMa. SuOO The Artbcx Bwich. 
am Qruay IWory. 8AO The Demon 
Haadnwter. 9J0S Actei6. BJO Lltlte » 
NfcMaa. moo Dr Who: The Botnte of 
Deeth. 1015 Style ChalangL mao Cent 
Cook, WonT Cook. tL20 World Weather, 
itao Eestentas. txao Suvteon. tao 
l®oy. 2JOO Style CTtaBenge. UO Carfl 
Cook, Won't Cook. OJ5B Berperac. SjBS 
World Weather. 4J00 Jula Jakyfl md 
Hentet Hyde. 4,18 Run lha Flak 4-*o 
ActM. SUM The WH House. S^O Dr 
Wha BUM World News. S£8 WorK 
Weettnr. 8-30 Fasten Your Seat Bet 7JOO 
B AW1 HaV HoL Mum. 7JS0 Porridge. SJOO 
Only Foob and Hamas. BOO Od of the 
Bhra. 10X0 World Notts. 10X0 The FuQ 
Wax. IfXO Top of the Pop*. 11X0 The 
Ooodes. 12X0 The Kanny BmO TV 
Show. 12 X 0 Later mfti Joob HoBend. 1X0 
The Copubhon &pk>*cn. 


BBC World 


7.00am World Naan. 7X0 Ray Meals’ 
World ol SurvkmL 8X0 World Nm. SXO 
Airport. «X0 World Now*. SXO Hard Tab. 
10X0 World Nears. 10X0 Corespondent 
fIXO Worid Nam. Itxe Oneel Raftny 
Journeys. 12X0 World Neva. 12X0 
Atrpan. 1X0 Worid News. 1X0 Thto We*. 
2X0 World Nam. 2X5 Hortzoa 3X0 
World Nam. 3X0 Airport. 4X0 World 
News. <8X5 Tsar Boris, sxo World News. 
SX5 Grad RaSwey Jowney*. 6X0 World 
Norn. SXO The Travel Show. 7X0 Wand 
News. 7X0 This Week. 8X0 Worid Neva, 
sxo CaflmpandanL SXO World News. 
•X6 Horizon. 10X0 World News. 10X0 
AkparLUXO Worid News. UXO Hard 
Tab. fix © Worid News. fiXO Stepson's 
Worid. 1X0 Worid New*. 1X6 Te* Boris. 
2X0 News. 2X0 Afeport 3X0 News. 
3X0 Correspondent 4X0 News. 4X0 
Steipeorite World. 5X0 New. 9X0 Hwc 
Tab. sxo New 0X0 This Week. 

Radio 4 

124-8 4.8 Mb; 108 kHz (1514) 

7XOma News Briafins. 7X8 Sports Desk. 
7.1Q Open Country, SXO Today. 10X0 
Home Truths. 11X0 {LW) Test Match 
SpeciaL UXO (FM) News; Loom Ends. 
12X0 [FMJ News: The Food Proyumm*. 
1280 (FM) From Our Own Comapcodw it 
1X0 (FM) News; Money Box. 1X0 (LW) 
Nears HonrSnm; Shipping Forecast 1X4 
fl-WJ Tost Match Spec** 1X0 (FM I The 
Naws Qtiz. 2X0 News. 2.18 (FhQThe 
Conentesion. 2.18 0.W] Tost Moteh SpecteL 

3X0 (FM) New lha ComndsMon GeS 
PT7T) 680 444*. axo FM) A rtstoy ol War 
and Paace te Four Menus. 4X0 (FM) News 
The Date Horae. SXO (FM) Nears; Weekend 
Woman's Hour. 0X0 (FM) Se&idey PM. 
«Xo<F1iQTaMngPfctuw«X4ShJppiw 
Forecast B-57 (LW) Test Match Special. 

UT Wedher. 7X0 fig Mean. 7.« (mi) 

Seturdoy H&tt Fry. SXO Sa&sdey Review. 
8X5 TarrighTs Homswork. SXO The 
AroHve Hour Baling ThaHVbrds. 10X0 
The Ctasdc Serial: RBes of Passage, nxo 
Nsm and Wmher. 1L18 taddeOuL 12X0 
News; The Music Thai Btede Us. 12X0 
Caitoons, Lanpoors end BuRoan* 1X0 
Nbwb. -L28 Feature: StartsJes, 1X0 The 
Lata Sbry: The Va&taia Despatch, ixa 
SNppteg Forecaet 2X0 As Work! Service. 
«Jo News. 6XS Shfrlag Forecast 6X0 
tnahore Forecast 880 Befa on Sunday, 

BBC World Scnrtcc 

BBC WotM Service ca km 
recohred Id England on MW 648 
Ufa (463n4 Md io Western 
Europe on LW 198 We |1515nd 

7XQw Nowaday. 7X0 SMncein Action., 
8X0 News. 818 teMghL 8X0 Meridmt 
Feeheo. SXO Nears, 8.9 From the 
Hteeuies. 8X0 Brain of Britels. 10X0 
Nears. -M.fi Robs for Thougltt. fi.fi 
How To Ltetsn. KUO Worid of Music. 

1L00 News. HX5 Wbrid Buetagu Revtew. 


■H.1H The Works. 11X5 Sports Round-Up. 
fiXO Nowedrnk- 12X0 Songs of tea Sufl 
Mys&es. 1X0 Nmadmk. 1X0 Ofrns and 
Plsashnmt 2X0 Ness; (B48 only) News 
te OtemwL 2X8 Worid BuakiMs Review. 
8« A Joly Good Show. 2X8 Short Stay. 
3X0 Newshow. 4X0 World Nears. 4X8 
Sportiaredd. 8X0 News. 8X8 
Sporteworid. 8X0 News. 805 
Sportsworid. 8X0 (648 orfy) News te 
German. 7X0 Item. 7.18 Weekend. 7X5 
Sports Roundup. 8X0 Neandadt. 8X0 
Science In Action. SXO News. SX1 
Westway. 0X0 Rom Our Own 
Correspondent 10X0 Nwaartiuui . 11X8 
Worid Burineas Review. «.« Britain 
Today. 11X0 MareiMi Feature. 12X0 
l l a w edete. 12X0 Pteyofthe We o te D randa 
■id Dwmb See The Worid. 1X0 World erf 
Murfc. 2X0 Newsdesk. 2X0 Letter from 
America. 2XS Brian Today. 3X0 
Newtek. 0X0 How to Ustan. 3X8 
Sports Round-Up. 4X0 Nrersdey. 4X0 
Mudc Review. 8X0 News. 8X9 Worid 
Business Review. 815 Sports RountWJp. 
0X0 From Or Own ConeepondenL CXO 
Newsdesk. 8X0 Gtabal Busteeaa. 

Sky Movies Screen 1 


7X0 Ufa. Lfeerty and the Pursuit of 
Happteen on the Renat erf Ape*. 8X8 The 
Stupids, fi.fi The Big Green. t2X0 
Mannequin on the Move. 1X5 Life. Liberty 
and the FhnUt erf Heppewss on the Ranat 
ol Apes. 3X0 The Stupids. 800 OB On a 
Comet 800 Mannaqute on the Mow. 
8X0 The Big Green. fiXO Jefftay. 11X8 
Marked far Detfh. tZO Rtchczd UL 3X5 
Tha UndemaMh 4X8 Alan Nrrfion: Body 
andSouL 

Sty Movies Sc r een 2 


7X8 The Sky Palace. 0X0 Hgtsot and 
Champions. H.OO Who's Harry Oumb? 
200 I iur uutOTif Bond * Lost te Sm 
Franci sc o- 3X0 Seduction tea SmX Town. 
5X0 Who's Harry Crunb? 7X0 I tam e aa e d 
Bound U: Lost te San F ranc te c a . SXO Ms 
Wteterborana. 11X0 That Thteg You Dol 
12X0 Lora Star. 3X5 The Unrveraai Story. 
8X5 Seduction te a final Town. 


Sqr Sports 


7X0 Hold tha Back Ftege. 800 Sports 
Ceram. 800 Aerobics Qz Style, SXO 
Racing News. fiXO Hold the Back Page. 
11X0 Rugby League. 1X0 Sports 
Satutiay. 890 GoK. 7X0 B as to tbe L 
WXO Bcpdng: Fight MgM - Uva. fiXO 
FoothrdL 1X0 Go>. 3X0 BaaketarfL 800 
P ow er bo a t and Jetaport Wbrid. sxo 
Footed. 7X0 Ctoaa. 


8X0 Extreme Sports. «XO Cfioeing. 
ItXO Motaspcrt 12X0 Mctncycterg. 

8X0 AthMIca. 800 MotanporL 7X0 
Motecycfcig. 800 Extreme Everts. BuOO 
Boateg. «X0 FootboL 12X0 Motoreycflno. 
1X8 Bo ln iepiat 1X0 Bearing. 800 Ores 


800 My Pet Monster. 8X0 Oraon and 
OMa. 0X0 IM ia t- A -Mass. 8X0 UVteorce. 
fiXO The fimpaana. 10X0 Count 
Dudarfa. ftxo Games World Ontabus. 
12X0 WWF.2XO Supermen. 3X0 The 
Newlywed Game. 3X0 The Newlyned 
GonaAMU-km SXO StaTnrfe 
Deep Space Ntee. SXO 8tar Traic Vbyager. 
7X0 Kara. 8X0 Bewly HMs 90?», 9X0 
Third Rock Fhrm the Sirr. TCUOO The X 
flte. H.OO Unstrfved Mysteries. 12X0 
Staid and Oefcwr. fiXO Showfate WeeWy. 
1X0 The Big Easy. 2X0 King Fic The 
legend Gentteuee. 3X0 Lang Pfey. 

National OcograpMc 


8X0 The Seaet Leopard SXO AuetaBa'a 
Abon^iea. 1800 Exteme Etrtr Cydond 
11X0 Lartekh. 12X0 Predates. 1X0 The 
Moat Daigoous Jump In the W crid. 


UK Gold 


8X0 the Sevens. fiXO Dr Wha The 
Chose. 1X5 EaatEndera. 4X0 The B8 
8X3 Ckben Smith. 7X8 PBow Talk. SXO 
The Btees Snptea. 840 Rhck e d d a Goes 
Forte 10X0 One Foot In the Grave. 11X0 
Bottan. 11X0 The Young Ones. 12X5 The 
Comic Step Presents. 1.10 Chehufcxd &L 
1X0 bland af Tenor. WO VO Yeera erf 
H orr o r . 3X0 S hopping at MghL 


Discovery 


5X0 Searings. 800 BaMeWde R. 7X0 
eattMdda It. 8X0 Super Steiesra. 8X0 
IGkr Weather. The Day the Etta*. Shook. . 
WXO AdreneEn ftesh Howl Tone of Tiebo. 
fiXO A Cenhey erf Warfare. 12X0 Arthur 
C CtafcB'e Myetateua LHvaree. 12X0 
Ariter C Oaricrt MyatariaiM LJWiwaa. 
1X0 BatBeSakb U. 2X0 Boowbkb IL 
3X0 CtoBO. 


830am MrBwin. 845 TtehCMea. 890 
BreeMest with FraoL WXO The Heaven 
end Earth Show. 11X0 Top Gear. 12X0 
Ptarfctoa. fiXO GouteyHo. 1X0 News. 
1X5 The Argument 3X0 CteCnrtsra. 

3X5 F8SI: And Then There Were None. 
5X0 NeeraiMid Bunteg fast SpecteL 
5X0 WMQIe an One. 5X5 The Greet 
Antiques Hurt. 840 Nora. 7X0 Region! 
News. 7X5 Songs of Pratea. 7X0 Hilte 
Betterte Not tedwted. SXO Caauteiy. 
WXO Bte CaL 1195 Neva. 1UO nute 
The Big Easy. 1X0 FUfc Runaway Hate. 
2X5 Wetehar. 3X0 BBC Naws 24. 

BBC 2 

7. Wren Open Unhrerafty. SXO 
Mozambtque Under Attack. SX8 
A p pre a cWng Utaataa. 815 BafanteeimoL 
SXO Chlttan'a BBC: Brum. 0X0 Gadget 
Bay. WX5 Sweat Vtaley High. WXO Fufly 
Boohed 1X0 Canaan. 1X8 The 
Sbnpaana. 1X0 Robot Were. 2X0 Suterfy 
Grandstand 7X5 Star Trek: Voyager. 815 
Ttowwatch. WXO WMne Heppened to 
tha Lkriy Lada? 1030 The Princeaa's 
People: A View from tha Crowd 11X5 
FJUfc Weetwortd 1.' W FtUfc M. 2X8 
Weteher. 2X0 Ciose. 3X0 learning Zone. 


7X0om World New*. 7X0 Worid Weather. 
7X0 tMteml Bern! SteMtwrry Jerri 7X8 
The BrdVn- 3X0 Jirfta Jekyl Mid Hfflriet 
Hyde. 835 ften the Rtsk. 840 Alans h the 
Fwiriy. 0X5 Aah8 890 The Gmle teen 
□own Under. 9X5 Topol the Pope. 10X5 
Style ChXenga. fiXO Cant Cook, Worfl 
Cock. 11X0 OrW Fdck and Htasea. 12X5 
To tea Merer Barn 0X5 Mmri HtapteL 
1X5 IGray. 2X5 Styta ChXenge. 290 
Cenl Cook. Wont Cook. 3X0 Only Foote 
and Horses. 3X0 Oznne. 4X3 Wfcm s 
Whh VMngtaw. 8W The Donai 
Heedhwte. 4X5 AetiX. 800 The Genie 
teen Down Ltecter. 5X0 Tap erf S» Pops. 
800 WerUNewa. 895 World Weteher. 
830 Antiques Roadshow. 7X0 Meta 
Mrapta. 8X0 Remembering Diana. WXO 
World News. WXO Ranttateg Dtea. «XS 
Songs o( Pibbo. 12X0 Tha Vlctartan Kttchen 
Garden. 1X8 Undv tea Wteul Trea 

BBC Worid 

• Eutetowt 

7X0aew World Nawa. 7X0 Indh Burirwaa 
Report. 8X0 WttedNawa.BXOAkpoil . 
9X0 World News. 9X0 Had Tr*. WXO 
Worid News. WXO TMs Week. UXO Worid 
News. 1105 Warden* Wcrid. CXO World 
News. 12X0 Airport 1X0 Work) News. 1X0 
Had Tete. 2X0 World News. 2X8 Greet 
FWw^r Jouneya. 3X0 Worid Newe. 3X0 
Afcpcrt 4X0 Worid News. 8W DeMne 
Loreto. 5X0 Worid News. 8X5 Horizon. 
6X0 Worid News. 8X0 Tha gturfnta i Coast 
7X0 Wfcrid Nam. 7X8 Tear Boria. 800 
World News. 8X0 Stepson's World BXO 
Worid New. 9X5 Great Rtdway Joisiwys. 
10X0 World News. WXO Afeport. 1UM 
Worid News. MXO Herd TMt «X0 Vltarld 
News. 12X0 ReporMn. 1X0 Worid News. 
1X5 USA DtrecL 1X0 ft* Week. 2X0 
News. 2X0 Top (tear WMmaridSJDO 
Naws. 3X0 Asia Totter. 3X8 USA DfeacL 
4X0 Names. 4X0 USA Okect 5X0 News. 
8X0 Asia Totkv- 848 USA Direct. 800 
News. 0X0 ConrepcnttoL 

Radra 4 


: 19S kHz (1814 


12X0 Newadee*. CXO Oiobni Buateeea. 
800 Newsdesk. 1X0 Anything Gooa. 2X0 
News; (B48 ottiy) Nows In German. 808 
Write On. 818 In Praise of God 2X5 
Sports Round-Up. 8X0 Nawehour. 4X0 
Notts. 4X1 Intemotkxwl Ooeetlon Time. 

8X0 News. 8X0 Sports Rond-UpL 815 
Muteeai of thaWaek. SXO ff>48 only) News 
in Garmon. SXO News. 8X8 Sunday 
Sportsworid 7X0 New*. 7X4 Shadow 
Bodng On Tha Path To Mnoerx 7X0 The 
Edge. 8X0 NMradtnk. 8X0 Ftey of tha 
WeekBrando and Dwarfs Soo The Wield 
9X0 Anything Goes. WXO Nmrshotr. 
TLOB News. tfXS Write On. «.« Britain 
Today. fiXO Musk: Review. 1800 
Newadmk. fiXO Heekh Matters. 12X8 
Sports Roimd-Up. 1X0 News. 1X5 
Science View. 1* P erform a nce- 1« Pop 
Short, ixo In PrSba ol God 2xo 
Nawedeak. 2X0 Westwiy Access. 2X5 
Britain Today. 3X0 Newsdesk. 3X0 Along 
The Great North Rood. 3X5 Coma teskte. 
4X0 Nowaday. 4X0 Meridtan Feotan. 
SXO New*. 5X5 MMta On. 815 Sports 
Round-Up. 5X0 The World Toddy. 5X0 
The Worid Today 

Sfcy Movies Screen 1 

♦tefre 

7X0 The Sting I. 9X0 Btefooc The 
Unforgettable Encounter. 11X0 
Heavyweights. 1X0 The Sting 11. 3X0 
Bigfoot: Tha Unforgettable Encounter. 5X0 
Heavyweights. 7X0 Divided By Hate. 9X0 
The Bridged al Madbon Oouity. 1U5 
Crttteg Edge: The Sunchaser. 1X0 Rui erf 
Ore Coretty. 3.10 Aflan Nation: MBennMa 
4X5 Bad MedUne. 

Sky Movies Screen 2 


7X0 Herate AtferfL 9X5 The Rockfcad 
Flea: fterfshmenl and Crime. 180 The 
Bey Who Cotid Ffrr. tt.15 Hearts Acktft. 
2X0 The Roddanl Fhs ftnistenenl aid 
Ofrna. 9X0 The ApacuJyps* Watch. 8X0 
Tha Bay Who CauU Fly. 800 Magic In ttw 
Water. WXO The Scatet Latter. 1815 Tha 
Fan. SLtS Roommates. 400 Hunted 


Sky Sports 


7X0 Showtunqiteg. 7X0 Baaabsd 800 
World Sport SpadaL 890 Mountain BHng. 
9X0 Aerobics Qz Style. 9X0 Boxteg. 
11X0 Motacycfcw. 4X0 Cricket 7X0 
Drag Racing. SXO Rugby League. WXO 
m American Foottal- Uva 1X0 Orichel: 
AXA Lffe Sunday League. 9X0 CtOM. 


Bunwport 


7X0ea News Brtefhg. 7X5 Something 
Undastood 7X9 On Yore Fna 9X0 
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Relatives 
flyout 
to scene 
of disaster 


4c T 


Helen Carter and Cbbv 
Doole In Geneva 



T HE relatives of the 229 
victims of the Swis- 
sair crash were of- 
fered one-off pay- 
ments of more than £12,000 
yesterday as many flew out to 
the accident scene in Canada. 

A special airbus from Swit- 
zerland arrived at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, last night with 
96 relatives on board. They 
were hoping to identify their 
family members who died in 
the worst air crash in Swiss 
aviation history. 

The Britons on board flight 
111 from New York to Geneva 
were named as Norman Scou- 
lar, from Bramhall, Greater 
Manchester, Olivier Jack- 
man, Heidi Kretschener, 
Keith Abery. Stephanie Shaw 
and Joyce Ratnavale, whose 
Sri-Lankau born husband 
Victor, also died. 

Mr and Mrs Ratnavale were 
returning home to Geneva 
after a month-long stay with 
relatives. Other victims in- 
clude a member of the Saudi 
royal family and 10 United 
Nations officials. 

The offer of 30,000 Swiss 
francs was not unprece- 
dented. In addition to the pay- 
ment, Swissair offered coun- 
selling ■ and hotel 
accommodation for the rela- 
tives dose to the crash site. 

David Learmount, opera- 
tions and safety manager at 
Flight International maga- 
zine, said the cash was part of 
the airline's contigency ar- 
rangements in the event of 
disaster. 

“When there are accidents, 
yon can almost hear the 
switches clicking into 
action," he said. "In the event 
of disaster, the airline is try- 
ing to limit the human misery 
for the relatives as much as 
possible.” 

Three years ago, the air- 1 
lines' trade association the In- , 




With its role in the emergence of bands and musical trends, the Hacienda secured its place in history. But it also had its dark side of drugs and guns photograph; chrs thomcx® 

Clubbers mourn the Hacienda 


Bulldozers are moving in on the 
club that spawned Madchester. 
But fans can’t believe the party’s 
over. David Sharrockreports 


B ernard Manning 
was its midwife; 
Madonna blessed it 
with her debut UK 
performance and 
Time Magazine dubbed it the 
world’s most famous night-, 
club- But after 16 turbulent 
years the party at the Haci- 
enda in Manchester is over — 
terminated by bulldozers and 
developers. 

Anthony Wilson is not up- 
set. The Mancunian music en- 
trepreneur and television pro- 
ducer/presenter who co- 
owned the Hacienda says it is 
time to move on. ‘Tor there to 
be the next new thing the 
other lot have to flick off. Tm 
not into museum culture — 
I've got hundreds of memo- 
ries but It needed blowing 
up." 

Wilson and his co-owners, 
the pop group New t)rder, 
have sold the Hacienda for 
£1.2 milli on to GR Morris 
Construction, and the site, a 
former yachting accessories 
factory in dingy Whitworth 
Street, is to be levelled and 
covered with smart offices. 


There have been many 
time*; when, the Hacienda tee- 
tered but survived and many 
fans cannot believe tha t this 
really is the final curtain. The 
fanatics swear it should be 
turned into a listed building 
and preserved as a cultural 
landmark. 

Given the rule it has played < 
In the emergence of - major | 
rock bands — . from the I 
Smiths to Happy Mondays — 
and m usical trends such as 
House, the Hacienda has se- 
cured its p l a c e in history 
alongside Liverpool’s Cavern, 
where the Beatles first per- 
formed. the London Marquee 
and Los Angeles’s Whisky A 
Go-Go. 

But Its darker side — as the 
increasingly violent gather- 
ing ground for Manchester’s 
Uzi-touting gangs and the 
death place in 1289 of 16-year- 
old Clare Leighton, Britain’s 
first victim of the dance drug 
ecstasy — will ensure that not 
everybody will mourn, its 
demise. 

The Hacienda always aimed 
to displease, which is why in 


a moment of post-modernist 
inspired irony, the foul- 
mouthed comedian Bernard 
Manning was booked to play 
its opening night in May 1962. 
“I’ve played some right 
dumps in my time, but this is 
really something,” Manning 
observed from the stage be- 
fore exiting early. On another 
ev ening clubbers were show- 
ered with chicken giblets 
wrapped in gay pornographic 

material _ 

The Hacienda's high-point 
arrived in the late 1980s with 
the importation from Chicago 
of a new kin d of dance music 
and with it the birth of the 
mythical court of Madchester, 
wherr bands such as Inspiral 
Carpets and fire Stone Roses 
strutted and posed like de- 
mented courtiers. England’s 
third city was at the centre of 
a global media feedingfrenzy, 
and Wilson loved every min- 
ute of it 

"I remember Friday nights 
when after doing my TV show 

I would drive to the airport to 
meet musicians and people 
who were coming in from all 
over the place just to be in the 
Hacienda and I would drive 
them there and walk them in, 
past the crowds and queues 
fighting to get in. Into this 
Valhalla. It was quite 
remarkable.” 

One night he was in the 
basement bar with music pro- 


ducer Arthur Baker. “It was 4 
am and he was leaning 
a gains t a p illar staring at me 
and he goes. This is the best 
party I’ve ever been to!' That 
meant a lot to me, especially 
as he was a New Yorker.” 

Looking back, it seems in- 
credible that the Hacienda al- 
ways seemed to he one step 
away from the poorhouse, but 
Wilson ascribes same of that 
to what he laughingly- carts 
“extravagant business prac- 
tices”. He and his business 
partners were artists. They 
never thought of cashing in 
on the clnb’s success and sell- 
ing merchandise to the besot-, 
ted punters. Similarly, when; 
the Smiths played at the Haci- : 
enda stni unsigned, Wilson’s 
record label Factory passed 
up on the opportunity to re- 
cord arguably the most im- 
portant and certainly one of 
the most successful bands of 
the 1980s. 

In May 1990 the club was 
given six months to sort out 
its drugs problems and a year 
later closed again — volun- 
tarily this time — for six 
weeks after a gun incident- 
iron i call y, the Hacienda 
seemed to be finding its feet 
again last year, with regulars 
saying that Saturday night 
was as good as It had been in 
the previous decade, when 
the police came knocking 
once agai n . A magistrate in 


the company of police officers 
witnessed an attack on a club- 
ber. Wilson and his partners 
gave in. 

Jeremy Patterson, a record 
label manager, said the clo- 
sure was a loss to the city. “It 
was like a church, there was 
an atmosphere to the place in- 
side that great industrial 
space. For a club to survive 15 
years and go through so many 
guises is amazing, but if s 1 
probably best that It’s gone. It j 
told the story of popular 


music of that period." 

Perhaps all is not lost With 
the current success of wima 
about dubs, notably The Last 
Days of Disco based on New 
York’s Studio 54, there are 
rumours that a major com- 
pany is about to commit the 
story of the Hacienda to cellu- 
loid. The only problem is that 
the famous building, now 
waiting for the wreckers and 
sadly decorated with fiypos- 
ters, will no longer be stand- 
ing for the cameras to record. 


ternatlonal Air Transport 
Association (IATA), agreed a 
package of compensation 
measures for victims of 
crashes and their families, 
which ends the need to prove 
negligence. 

The agreement, signed by 
the major European and 
American airlines, was de- 
scribed by its director genera] 
Pierre Jeanniot as "a con- 
crete response to a perceived 
consumer need”. 

A spokesman for LATA said 
yesterday’s offer by Swissair 
was in no way intended to be 
an offer of compensation, but 
was merely a one-off ex gratia 
payment far the victims' 
relatives. 

The family members who 
□ew to Canada yesterday 
were accompanied by airline 
staff who are specialists in 
counselling.. 

Swissair spokesman Jean 
Claude Donzel said the com- 
pany’s first priority was the 
welfare of the bereaved. 

The stricken aircraft, a MD- 
11 wide body plane, was 10 
minutes away from safety at 
Halifax airport when it disap- 
peared from radar screens on 
Wednesday night 

The pilot had reported 
smoke in the cockpit 

About 70 bodies have been 
retrieved from the Atlantic, 
where the plane broke up into 
jigsaw-sized pieces and the 
search was continuing for the 
other victims. 

Investigators were trawling 
through the crash area 
searching for the black box 
flight recorder, containing 
vital data. 

• A Glasgow-bound aircraft, 
with 217 passengers on board, 
had to divert to Labrador in 
eastern Canada yesterday 
after the crew "reported 
smoke in the cockpit”. 

The Canada-based Royal 
Air Boeing 757 put down 
safely at 5 Wing air force base 
in Goose Bay , having taken 
off from Toronto. 
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Doctor to the rescue —for £540 




Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 

■ ■■HEN the pilot- of a 
uftf transatlantic Jetap- 
f| pealed for a doctor to 
step forward to deal with an 
emergency, Dr John Stevens 
did not at first respond. As a 
psychiatrist heart attacks, 
strokes and premature births 
weren’t in his usual line at 
work- 

“1 sat on my hands because 
I felt the best doctor would be 
someone who .deals, with 
emergency medicine. Then 
the second call went out and I 
felt impelled to act" . . 

Dr Stevem diagnosed a life- 
threatening Wood dot and ad- 
vised an emergency landtag 


in Chicago.' The middle-aged 
woman was successfully 
treated and 1 American Air- 
lines, delighted with the 
happy ending , duly presented 
him with -a: complimentary 
bottle of .diampagne. So. the 
£540 bill for his. services came 
as something: of a surprise. 

The parties will meet in 
court next .month .when - Dr 
Stevens sues, the airline for 
refusing -to pay the b2L The 
case will test for the first time 
In a Brtttsh 'court whether an 
airline 'is liable to pay a doc- 
tor called to a fellow passen- 
ger's aid. 

Dr Steyens,,:aged 46, is an 
! NHS < consultant psychiatrist 
and psychotherapist who div- 
ides his time between Spring- 
field Hospital to South Lon*' 


don and Surrey Oaklands 
Hospital in Redhid. Surrey. 
Be also sees private patients. 

He was returning from a 
holiday in California in Janu - \ 
ary 1997 with his wife, tw o cfail - 
dreu and two other relati ves 
when file emergency arose. 

Dr Stevens said the woman, 
a former nurse from Donegal 
in Eire, wanted to carry on to 
Heathrow. “But it would have 
been malp ractice on my part 
to stand by and see her die 
over the North Atlantic.” 

On arrival at Heaihrow he 
was given fa bottle of cheap 
champagne" and a month later 

lie a voucher far 950 

flap) arrived at his W i mbledon 
home. But he had already smt 
In his bin for £540, charging his 

time at £120 an hour- 


Tbe airline refused to pay, 
riateiing it was not ftwip aw y 
policy. So Dr Stevens, repre- 
senting himself with advice 
from lawyer friends, sued in 
the email riarnig court. He of- 
fered to drop the case if the 
COUipany drwwtail a m Halite 
aim tn charity or big fam- 
ily a free trip to the US, but his 
offer was rebuffed. The hear- 
ing is set farOctober 7. 

A spokeswoman for Ameri- 
can Airlines insists foe com- 
pany offered Dr Stevens a 8250 
(EL50) goodwill voucher, but 
said it was company policy not 

to pay doctors in these circum- 
stances. “Our position is that 

tfs a matter between the doctor 

and tea patient and the fact 
that i nj « i i »w nt was on our air- 
fare fa incidental.” 


B you’re a friend of Jack Daniel's, drop us z toie at the Jack Darnel DistPtery, Lynchburg, Tennessee 37352 USA Or visit us at www.jackdanefs.com 

EVERY SEPTEMBER, someone in Lynchburg, Tennessee bakes 
Ml Jack Daniel a birthday cake. (This year, it was Margaret 
Tolley’s turn.) I|S 

Trouble is, no one knows for sure just when Mr. Jack’s Km 

birthday occurs. Nobody has ever been able to hunt down fBI 
the exact date. And while some claim he was bom in 1846, 
others say it was 1850. But this minor confusion hasn’t 
kept folks around here from celebrating our founder’s 
birth each and every September. Like the whiskey that 
bears his name, that’s something that won’t ever change. 

JACK DANIELS TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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4 NEWS FOCUS 


A week 
after the 
arrest of 
Kenneth 
Noye, 
Duncan 
Campbell 
visits 
Spain’s 
Costa del 
Crime and 
finds the 
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area’s 
reputation 
is still 
justified 





Bolt-hole In the son . . . The yacht harbour at Marbella, a magnet to British criminals, where Great Train Robber Charlie Wilson was murdered 


Crime is committed by mobile phone 


T HEY might as well 
have a sign round 
their neck saying 
“ trafficonte ”, says 
Derek Maughan, 
sipping a cafe con leche at El 
Yata in Puerto Estepona. with 
its view of a few millio n quids 
worth of sea-going yachtage. 

“They’re mainly young 
hounds from London and Liv- 
erpool. some Scots, and they 
have two mobile phones each, 
gold chains. Jeeps, the lot,” 
says Maughan. "They haven’t 
learned a thing.” 

Maughan could well have 
taught them a thing or two 
hinwif a former soldier from 
the northeast of Rngfanri, he 
spent three years in jail in 
Spain in the 1980s for running 
500 kg loads of cannabis from 
Moroccojn Zodiac dinghies. 

He's out of the game now; 
‘They're very clever, the Span - 1 
ish police. This is another mis- 
take the hounds make. The ! 
police have had 40 years of fas- 
cism so every taxi driver, 
every waiter is a contact 
“It was much easier 15 or 20 
years ago," he says. "We had 
faster boats than the police 
and they were more corrupt” 
The new generation of vil- 
lain, he says, is also more vul- 
nerable for other reasons: “As 
soon as they're nicked, they 
grass on each other. They 
don't have a lot of style.” 

The arrest Last weekend in 
Cadiz of Kenneth Noye in 
connection with the murder 
of Stephen Cameron has fo- 
cused attention on the south 
of Spain once again, and on 
its old associations with the 
criminal classes. It was there 
that they docked from 1978 
when the extradition treaty 
which Benjamin Disraeli had 
helped to set up more than 
100 years earlier collapsed. 
And it was there that hun- 
dreds of people who, if not on 


the run, were at least trotting 
fast, holed up until extradi- 
tion was .re-introduced in 
1985. So is the Costa del Sol 
still the Costa del Crime? 

According to Maughan and 
other less outspoken souls 
who live in the area, it is in- 
deed. But the new villain in 
the villas is younger, stupider 
and more violent There is no 
shortage of Incentives for 
them: “At any one time there 
are three tons of cannabis in 
La Linea," says Maughan. 

Further east down the coast 
in Fuengirola. there Is simi- 
lar awareness of one of the 
□lain money-making activi- 
ties. “I don’t want to be ob- 
structive but we have to live 
here and sitting right behind 
you are the Liverpool contin- 
gent," says one retired 
English resident eyeing a 
group of young men sitting on 
the beachslde in the kind of 
dreamy landscape that Ratso 
Razzo as played by Dustin 
Hoffman In Midnight Cowboy 
fantasised about in the penul- 
timate scene of the Dim. “And 
within where we are standing 
there are. what, 20 of the . . . 
er ... chaps. Basically, any- 
one you see here with a mo- 
bile phone is a criminal." 

The British Consul in Ma- 
laga is the amiable Michael 
Bartram who has represented 
Her Majesty on the Costa del 
Sol for the last 8S years. He 
estimates that there are at 
least 150,000 Britons for 
whom the area is their main 
home, plus countless “swal- 1 
lows” who come south to 
their beachside apartments in 
the winter months. 

‘There are a few names 
around you would probably 
be familiar with,” he says of 
the old Costa del Crime. "But 
most of the people involved 
now are low-level delinquents 
with no visible means of sup- 


port who manage to drive 
flash cars — and I don’t thinV 
there’s that sort of money In 
timeshares!” 

Another expatriate, mine 
host at Alfie's in Fuengirola, 
where England fans win be 
watching- their team take on 
Sweden on cable television 
today, says that everyone is 
still aware of the Costa’s repu- 
tation: “No one knows anyone 
by their surname here.” 

The local authorities would 


ers: “We want the kind of 
people who drop £100 a day on 
incidentals." 

The villains, young and old, 
would seem to spend their 
money on more traditional in- 
cidentals. One restaurateur in 
Estepona recalls opening his 
copy of Sur. the local Spanish 
language paper, after a major 
drugs bust in the area and 
seeing the faces oT a sizeable 
chunk of his clientele: “They 
were very sweet young 


“They have armed road 
blocks," he says. “And they 
are obviously acting on very 
good information.” What hap- 
pens is that, in order to pro- 
tect their informants, they 
wOl stop a whole procession 
of cars on the road and 
breathalyse them, even at 9 in 
the morning. Some local vil- 
lains will pay a couple of 
thousand pounds to a bard-up 
expatriate to bring a small 
quantity of cannabis In and 
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dearly love people to asso- 
ciate the area with two 
things, neither of them crime. 
Hence the signs that dot the 
road from Malaga to Estepona 
proclaiming the Costa del Sol 
and the Costa del Golf. 

Last year, 420,000 golfers 
checked into Costa del Sol 
hotels. Most of these are pre- 
sumably not involved in 
crime unless committing 
grievous bodily harm against 
the knitwear industry counts 
as an offence. But it seems as 
though soon only those who 
have done a bank job may be 
able to afford to play. A com- 
pany fbat runs four courses 
and has its eyes on more land, 
says of its potential custom- 


I people, they tipped very well 
1 and they always drank D om 
Perignon; they’d even take 
battles af it away with them in 
paper bags at the end of an 
; evening” 

l The attractions of the area 
are obvious: cheaper accom- 
modation. glorious sunshine 
and if the National Crime 
Squad plan a dawn swoop 
they would have to set off 
from London the night before. 

Maughan says few of the 
villains on the coast bother to 
learn Spanish: "It's such a 
waste because they miss half 
of what's going on.” 

He also points out that the 
Spanish police are extremely 
conscious of who is ferrying 
dope along the coast road. 


will then tip off the police 
about bis identity so that 
someone carrying a larger 
haul for them will then get 
through- Some of the drugs 
are consumed locally by expa- 
triates and tourists while 
others head north, with 
French criminals coming 
down to buy on the coast 
Maughan says that “wallles 
and kamikazis" slide back to 
London from Malaga airport 
Many of them are caught 
Another popular criminal 
pursuit in the area now is the 
sale of stolen cars brought 
down from Belgium and Ger- 
many and for which bogus 
registration is easy to ar- 
range. The local fixer for such 
transactions was pointed out 


on the beachfront Another 
growing activity which has 
resulted this week in arrests 
of English citizens is the pro-< 
duction and distribution of 
counterfeit currency. 

T hadn’t realised bow bad It 
was,” says one former Metro- 
politan police officer over a 
glass Of Ran M ignri outside 
Co tries, one of the favourite 
haunts of Mancunians in 
Fuengirola. "And it’s a very 
much younger generation 
now." 

He says the Spanish police 
are wen aware of who is In- 
volved, even to the extent of 
anchoring a boat off shore 
and identifying suspects 
through binoculars as they 
chat in the seafront bars. 

A local singer, one of whose 
most requested numbers is 
Desperado, says: ‘Ton used to 
get a better class of criminal, 
if yon know what I mean. The 
younger ones are different 
There’s none of that honour 
among thieves. One time, 
there was one of the young 
ones waving a gun in the face 
of one of the old ones and 
threatening him. So the old 
one shot him in the knee and 
said: ’If you're going to wave 
one of these things around, 
you’d better be prepared to 
use if.” 

The old aristocracy of 
crime has moved on. Charlie 
Wilson, the great train rob- 
ber, was shot dead at his ■ 
home near Marbella in 1990. 1 
The person who killed him : 
has been bumped off in Lon - 1 
don, but the shooting cast a 
shadow over the area. Fellow 
train robber Gordon Goody 
lives quietly further along the 
coast to the east In Almeria, 
the town made famous for 
younger tourists by the Po- 
gues’ song of the same name. 
Others of that generation run 
bars, reminisce, and shake 
their heads over the young 


hounds’ lack of discretion. 

Clifford Saxe, a former 
Hackney publican and once 
one of the “Famous Five” 
sought by the British police, 
drinks quietly at a couple of 
bars in Los Boliches, an area 
rather tortuously nicknamed 
Bethnal Green in the Sun. No 
need to yearn for Blighty’s 
home cooking when the 
Beachcomber Bar offers roast 
pork and stuffing when the 
temperature outside is only 
88F and when Tetley’s, “in 
En glish measures”, is on sale 
at the Kookaburra. (One sad 
departure from the scene has 
been the stall in Puerto Banus 
that sold made-to-measure 
gold chains).' ; 

Curtis Warren, known to 
frequent Calahonda, Is hav- 
ing to make do with less sun- 
shine. Last year he was jailed 
for 12 years in the Nether- 
lands for funding one of the 
biggest cannabis smuggling 
rackets in Europe. 

The British villains have 
been joined in recent years by 
Russians and a few Esto- 
nians. They arrive in Spain, 
according to local legend, not 
with snow on their boots but 
with suitcases bulging with 
hard currency. 

“They're heavy, very 
heavy," says one Estepona ex- 
patriate of the eastern Euro- 
pean influx. “When they kill 
people down here they really 
kill them — you know, nine ; 
bullets in the head sort of | 
thing — and then set fire to i 
the body.” They have | 
brought, too, according to lo- 
cals. up-market prostitutes 1 
from Russia and the Baltic 
states whom they establish in 
villas and hire out to expatri- 
ates or set up in the local cab- 
arets as lap-dancers. 

The Costa seems to have 
adapted to the Idea that it will 
be associated forever with 
“the chaps’. The first adver- 


tisement in the property for 
sale section of the current 
Costa del Sol News, the local 
English language paper, asks: 
“Considering a low-cost bolt- 
hole?” A letter to the editor In 
the same publication asks far 
verification of a rumour: “It 
is reported that a gang of 
thieves have hijacked a van- 
load of Viagra. The police are 
believed to be searching for a 
gang of hardened crim Inals.” 
Perhaps the best-known of 
all the old villains who 
headed off to Spain In the 
1970s was Ronnie Knight, for- 
mer husband of actress Bar- 
bara Windsor. Knight 
returned to Britain in the 
company of gentlemen of the 
press when things got heavy 
in his old bolt-hole on the 
Costa del SoL In 1995 he was 
jailed for seven years for his 
part in the Security Express 
robbery in east London. He 
had been on his toes for a long 
time protesting his innocence 
but eventually came back to 
face the music when he fell 
out with a number of the 
younger, more violent crimi- 
nals on the coast 
In the first of his autobiog- 
raphies — a second one, 
somewhat revised . has ap- 
peared this year — Knight 
wrote of Fuengirola: “It was 
Paradise Found.” All that was 
missing was a decent Indian 
restaurant which he duly set 
up and which last night was 
still offering reasonably 
priced chicken tikka and nan 
bread. His wife. Sue Haylock, 
is still in the area. 

But with all af the violence, 
an of the police activity, for 
many who remember the 
Costa del Sol in quieter days, 
and for the younger generation 
of criminals who are discover- 
ing that the one property you 
cannot time-share in Spain is a 
prison cell, it now seems film 
Paradise Lost 


Old Lags — ora better class of criminal 
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Consumer 
body raises 
spectre of 
BSE in lamb 


_ BRITAIN 5 

US president predicts historic Trimble-Adams meeting and underlines global impact of peace 

Clinton pledge on Ireland 


Jan« MeUdtt 


T HE Consumers' 
Association last night 
suggested that 
parents might want to 
stop their children eating 
lamb as scientists stepped up 
research to establish whether 
sheep are infected with BSE. 

Its director Sheila McKech- 
nie c al l ed on the Department 
of Health to give clearer guid- 
ance on. the risks involved so 
fami lies could make informed 
choices about their diets. 

The Government recently 
published scientific advice 
that there was no need to in- 
troduce farther controls to 
protect human «nrl animal 

*1 don’t want to 
say this is 
something 
parents should or 
should not do. But 
the sooner there is 
a better way of 
doing it the better’ 


health, but initially made no 
statements of its own. 

Ms McKechnie suggested 
the uncertainties had implica- 
tions for young c hildr en who 
may never have eaten lamb. 

“No one is arguing they are 
more susceptible [to catching 
the disease], but why expose 
them when there is no need 
to," she said. “We recognise 
parents will be particularly 
concerned about risks to their 
children and seek to reduce 
these below the level they 
would accept for themselves. 
It is for individuals to decide." 

It was not the job of the 
Government's scientific advi- 


sers to "balance public 
health, the damage to Indus- 
try and causing hysteria", she 

said. 

“I don't want to say this is 
something parents should or 
should not do. That is the 
Government’s job. But the 
sooner .there is a food agency 
and a better way of doing it 
the better.” 

ft is understood that Ms 
McKechnie wrote privately to 
ministers expressing concern 
over the of easily under- 
standable advice hum the De- 
partment of Health on the 
issue. 

But health ministers in- 
sisted. there was no “ scientific 
reason for changing or adding 
to the Government’s advice 
mi the risks of contracting 
BSE from sheep or far taking 
farther measures to protect 
public health”. 

The Meat and Livestock 
Commission, an industry 1 
body, said: “The comments 
are unfortunate. The 'public 
could be unnecessarily 
alarmed by them." 

Twenty-seven people are 
thought to have died from the 
human form of BSE after eat- 
ing infected beef in the 1980s. 

Scientists have spent two 
years trying to establish 
whether sheep might have the 
disease too. They do suffer 
from a similar condition, 
scrapie, that is not known to 
have proved fatal to humans. 

The Government's Spongi- 
form Encephalopathy Advi- 
sory Committee recently said 
additional work on scrapie 
was needed after limited evi- 
dence that the disease caused 
by inoculating sheep with 
BSE appeared to be similar. It 
noted that no evidence of BSE 
had been found in commer- 
cial flocks. 

The heads and spleens of all . 
sheep , and goats and the 
spinal cord of animals more 
than a year old are already 
removed freon the food chain. 


John HuBfai bl Dublin ■ 

tt.t. fiiintnn yester- 
day predicted that 
David Trimble, 
Northern Ireland's 
First Minister, 
would soon meet his political 
foe, Gerry Adams, the Sinn 
Fein president, in a break- 
through in the push far a new 
system of government in 
Northern Ireland. 

Mr Trimble will meet coil- 
leagues on the 100-strong Ul- 
ster Unionist executive today 
to persuade them to rubber- 


I stamp his readiness to sit 
down In a historic bilateral 
meeting some time next week. | 

The summit Is expected to 

follow Monday's meeting of 
Northern Ireland’s parties, 
ostensibly to thrash out an 
approach to logistic arrange- 
ments in die assembly, which 
reconvenes in nine days. 

Mr Clinton said in Dublin 
he was determined to con- 
tinue to play a role In secur- 
ing political progress in 
Northern Ireland He Is on a 
three-day tour of Ireland, 
which ends today. 

Mr Clinton, speaking before 


meeting Bertie Ahem, the 
Irish prime minister, said the 
US had a crucial role to play. 
It had to try to secure the end 
to ethnic, tribal and racial 
conflicts across the globe and 
blunt the security threats of 
the 2ist century. 

"I don't expect that either of 
those jobs will be completely 
done in 2001 when I leave 
office,” said Mr Clinton, “but 
at least the world will be on 
the way to having a frame- 
work to deal with both the op- 
portunities for peace and the 
challenges to security. 

“If you are able to make 


this peace go, we can say to 
the Middle East the Aegean, 
the Indian subcontinent the 
tribal strife of Africa, look at 
this thing that happened in 1 
Northern Ireland . . . The po- : 
tential impact of resolving 
this could wash over many 
more people than just those < 
that live on this island.” 

Mr Clinton has been dogged 
with the controversy of the 
Monica Lewinsky affair 
through his visit 
There were some signs of a 
backlash over his muddied 
reputation, but because of the 
Omagh bomb his itinerary in- 


cluded none of the crowd-pull- : 
ing events of three years, ago. ! 

Mr Ahern paid tribute to 

the president's role in helping 
to secure the Good Friday 
Agreement, saying: “The 
helping hand of the United 
States was always there in the i 
hour of need. There were 
many such hours.” Mr Clin- 
ton, who spoke at a meeting of 
business leaders and then 
visted a computer factory, 
returned the compliment. He 
said he believed the agree- 
ment would not have been 
possible without Mr Ahem. 

• Tony Benn, the former 


Labour cabinet minister, yes- 
terday accused the Govern- 
ment of seeking to manipu- 
late the Queen to help rush 
anti-terrorism laws through 
Parliament He had written to 
the Prime Minister, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Irvine, the 
Speaker, Betty Boothroyd and 
Buckingham Palace, to pro- 
test about broadcast reports 
last night — when the legisla- 
tion was still being debated 
by the House of Lords — say- 
ing the Queen had already ap- 
proved the measure. Mr Bean 
feared the information was an 
attempt to influence peers. 



Final touches are made to the greens at the windswept Ballybunion course ready for the presidential putter today 
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Minister loses 
dismissal case 


-*-r would be made redundant Ms 

z“5£ Wi . .. . Easter, a lone parent of two 

romical correspowaom children, told the tribunal: 

'He said I shouldn’t bring my 

P ETER Hate , the Welsh problems into the office and 
office minister, was yes- he could no longer give me 
terday ordered to pay employment." She was given 
£3,000 compensation to his £500 redundancy pay, and her 
former secretary after a tribu- role was filled by two secre- 
nal found he had dismissed taries on a Job-share. 



President tees up for another big challenge 


Alan Rusbridger, handicap 20, got to 
Ballybunion golf course before Clinton 
and here highlights its delights and pitfalls 


T HE great figures of his- nificent courses ever 
tory found odd ways of dreamed up on linksland. If 
relaxing in moments of there is any wind he will 
crisis. Churchill would play to the roar of the 
paint or build walls. Bald- crashing Atlantic waves. If 
win would feed Us pigs, there is wind and rain he 


her unfairly. 

Donna Easter, whose post 


The tribunal ruled that the 
dismissal was not a genuine 


With BUI CUnton it is goK, 
and today he -will undergo 


will at times feel like Lear 
battered by cataracts and 


in Mr Hain’s constituency redundancy, and ordered Mr 
office was her first fan-time Hain, who did not attend the 
job, was made redundant hearing, to pay compensation. 


the nearest thing that game hnrricanoes. Monica will 
— or possibly any other — be the last thing on his 


after taking sick leave 
following disputes with her 


After the case, Ms Easter 
sai± ‘Tm very sad that an 


neighbours, which left her in employment minister should Prudent Clinton. . . ready 
need of counselling. have caused my unemplay- to be humbled ana amazed 


offers to a transcendental 
experience. He will play the 
Old Course at Ballybunion. 
For four hours or more 


mind. 

The Old Course at Bally- 
bunion has existed on this 
windswept corner of 


need of counselling. have caused my nnempioy- 

Mr Hain. MP for Neath and ment I really enjoyed work- 
minister for employment and ing for Mr Hain — I worked 


he will struggle with one of County Kerry far the best 
the toughest and most mag- part of 100 years, but such 


is its remoteness that it was 
relatively unknown until 
comparatively recently. 
Within the past 20 years 
the course has been “dis- 
covered” by a succession of 
writers and players who 
have returned to report mi 
its glories and mysteries in 
awestruck tones. 

The famous American 
golf writer Herb Wind pro- 
nounced it “very simply 
nothing less than the finest 
seaside course I have ever 
seen”. 

His British counterpart, 
the late Peter Dobereiner, 
wrote: “If sheer pleasure is 
the yardstick then Bally- 
bunion gets my vote as the 
best course in the world.” 

It is now a place of pil- 
grimage for discerning 


| golfers from all over the 
world who wish to experi- 
ence the game at its most 
challenging and elementaL 

The tension and the 
drama are there from the 
vety first drive, for the 
opening fairway runs 
alongside a forbidding Vic- , 
torlan graveyard which 
will bury any slice. The 
president will find that the 
fourth, fifth and six holes 
are on the mundane side. 
But after that he will en- 
counter a run of holes as 
varied and as glorious as 
any on earth. 

Some holes run alongside 
the ocean; the 11th in par- 
ticular should remain in 
his memory long after the 
Starr report lies dusty and 
forgotten. Others snake in- 


training. took on Miss Easter, 
aged 83. on a part-time work 
experience placement in 1993, 
employing her full-time two 
years later on an annual sal- 
ary of £8.000. 


up until ninp at night in the 
run up to the general election 
and loved it” 

A spokeswoman for Mr 
Hain's constituency office 
said last night: “Mr H ai n is 


Drunk passenger jailed 


The Cardiff tribunal heard disappointed at the decision, 
that, when she tried to return He had no alternative butto 
from sick leave earlier this make her redundant after she 
year, she was told that be- had been bound over to keep 
cause of office reorganisation the peace by Neath master 
she was no longer needed and trates four months ago. 


BA crew kicked 
and bitten 
during flight 


INDIA 


A collection of the finest journeys to the Subcontinent 

GRAND TOUR OF NORTHERN INDIA 
16 days visiting Delhi, Udaipur, Narlai, Luni, Jodhpur; 
Jaipur, Agra, Varanasi, Lucknow, Delhi. From £3875 

SOUTHERN ODYSSEY 
15 days visiting Madias, Mysore, Nagarhole, 
Bangalorej Kumarakom, Cochin, 
Bombay. From £1995 

PALACES & TIGERS 
15 days visiting Delhi, Dunlod, Samode, 
Jaipur, Agra, Corbett, Delhi. From £1395 


morethM destination 

Book direct: 0171-836 9911 

(open 7 days) 
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decision not to serve her alco- 

Amwia GwUteman hoL" When her demands for a 

drink were refused she de- 

A DRUNK passenger who manded to be let off the plane 
kicked, headbutted and and began fighting with other 
bit British Airways crew members, who decided 
crew during a flight, forcing to put restraints on her. 
the pilot to make an emer- Police arrested Elliott off 
gency landing , was jailed for the flight. She pleaded guilty 


AS 


15 months yesterday. 


to endangering an aircraft 


Isleworth crown court and admitted two assaults 
heard that Elizabeth Elliott, causing actual bodily harm to 
aged 24. of London, jammed cabin crew. The court was 
one of the BA hostesses told her life had fallen apart 
against a trolley when she after her boyfriend was killed 
was refused a drink. She spat In a road accident six years 


at the whin manager and 
forced the first officer to leave 
.his seat in the cockpit and 
then headbutted him. 


ago. She then miscarried 
their baby and turned to 
heroin. 

Judge Anthony Durr ant 


The pilot of the jumbo jet said that while taking those 


was so concerned about pas- 
sengers 1 safety, - after metha- 


detaUs into account he had to- 
“send a message to others 


done was found by Elliott's that they would expect a cus- 
ses t, that he made an emer- todial sentence". 


gency landing at Heathrow. 
In the attack, on June 2, 


The number of incidents in- 
volving drunken or violent 


Nancy Kirk, a crew member, passengers has increased 
was kicked and bitten. She fourfold In the past five years. 


has not returned to work. 


A BA spokesman said: “There 


The court heard that EHiott can never be any justification 
had been refused entry by US far violent actions on cabin 
Immigration officers in New crew, the very people respon- 
York, because they did not be- sible for ensuring safety on 


lieve she was a tourist She 
drank a quarter of a bottle of 
whisky before boarding the 
flight homo 


board.” 

On September L, BA intro- 
duced a yellow card policy, he 
said, allowing crew to issue 


Jonathan Whitley, prose- violent or abusive passengers 
eating, said; ^’During the and those who refuse to ob- 
flight she became agitated serve the no-smoking policy 
and it was noticed that she with a final warning before 


was drunk. The crew took the they are restrained. 





*4 felt veiy serene and confident. 
Each momng I sat undera free 
readtog the Cefestine Prophecy 
a book about meditation . . . 

I noticed GderuiHoddle was 
reading it too” 

Tony Adams profiled 


Saturday page 


land between dunes the size 
of ocean liners. 

As a moderate 15 handl- 
capper he will have to draw 
on every ounce of resource 
and concentration. At 
times the most powerful 
man on earth will feel 
amaii, humbled and alone. 

What sort of score should 
satisfy him7 The Irish 
golfer Christy O’Connor 
said: “Anyone who breaks 
70 here Is playing better 
than he Is able to play.” Xf 
the president goes round in 
fewer than 90 shots he will 
have earned his pint of 
Gnii\ness at the 19th. If he 
can break 80 he will feel 
ready for anything Ken- 
neth Starr can throw at 
him, and more. 

It is that sort of test. 


Want Wg* mortgage 
that saves you £25,000 
and puts you in control? 

If you're looking for a mortgage that you can adapt to meet your needs, here's an 
attractive solution. 

Interest calculated dally, which means you can pay less interest and pay the loan 
off sooner. 

m Save even mare lime and money with our flexible repayment options by increasing 
your monthly repayments or making a lump sum payment. 

<m Give yourself a break from your payments when you need it, or use your mortgage 
to buy something you have always wanted, like □ car lif you’ve paid more than the 
minimum repayments). 

i 

Variable Interest rate of just 8.2% (8.6% APR typical). 

Phone A Mortgage saves you time and money. For example, you could save £25,724.50 
interest and repay 7 years and 7 months earfy by simply increasing your monthly 
repayments each year by 2.0% on a £60,000 mortgage. This is compared to our 25 year 
standard repayment mortgage for ihe same amount. Of course. It's up to you, you can 
control your mortgage to suit you. 

So, if you want aU the benefits of a flexible mortgage, caB now. Lines are open Monday 
to Friday 8.00am to 9.00pm, and at weekends from 9.00am to 6.00pm. 

PHONE MORTGAGE 
Call now 0800 783 85 83 
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Mods and dockers 
struggle sends 
Malta to the polls 

The island’s ruling party has split 
over the revival of its historic 
quayside. But the effect, writes 
John Hooper in Valetta, could 
be to put the country into Europe 
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A DYING son set aglow 
the orange-yellow 
masonry of Cotton- 
era quayside. As It 
sank to a Cubist’s skyline of 
jumbled roofs on the far aide 
ofthe creek, it picked out the 
pitted walls, chipped shutters 
and broken windows of the 
Quay’s elegant sandstone 
buildings. 

A faded clock face marked 
seven. Groups of pensioners 
sat gossiping on benches at 
the waterfront A pair of lads 
rowed past in a luzza, a tradi- 
tional, scimitar-prowed Mal- 
tese fishing boat, hand- 
painted with charms against 
the evil eye. 

Hard to imag ii ^ a calmer 
scene. Yet this outof-the-way 
Quay in a comer ofthe Grand 
Harbour is at the heart of a gen- 
eral election today that will de- 
cide Malta's rale in Europe. 

Alfred Sant's ruling Malta 
Labour Party (MLP), which 
steamrollered into office two 
years ago, froze the island's 
application to join the Euro- 
pean Union. The leader of the 
rival Nationalist Party, Eddie 
Fenech A dam i, ha« said he 
will resubmit it immediately 
if he is returned to the office 
he lost two years ago. 

Cottonera quayside is the 
reason this snap election was 
called and the constituency in 
which it falls is expected to 
decide the outcome. 


Cottonera is Malta’s “East 
End”: at the bottom of the 
creek are the Malta Dry 
Docks, which provide employ- 
ment and income for 3,400 
families in the surrounding 
area. In a country with a pop- 
ulation of just 370,000, they 
form a huge reservoir of polit- 
ical power and influence. It 
was here that the Malta 
Labour Party was bora; here 
that its best-known leader, 
Eton M intoff, sought an( i won 
re-election to parliament over 
a period of 51 years. 

Tbday, the dry docks are 
grossly over-manned. The 
firm's own rfr airm a n has said 
he needs no more than 1,500 
workers for the mahi busi- 
ness of ship repair. 

But no government would 
dare lay off the rest, and Dr 
Sant's administration has 
been frying to tackle the issue 
in other ways: through natu- 
ral wastage, by hiving off part 
of the work force into activi- 
ties ranging from yacht 
repair to the manidacture of 
solar water heaters and, 
finally, with a scheme to cre- 
ate a tourist- marina oh Cot- 
tonera’s stately waterfront 
The plan Is to give an Ameri- 
can-led consortium a 39-year 
lease on fhe'quayside under a 
deal that would require it to 
restore the quay's neglected 
buildings. 

It is classic industrial j 



reconversion — for Cottonera 
you could read St Katharine's 
Dock in London — and it has 
brought to a head an equally 
classic confrontation, be- 
tween new and old-style 
socialism. 


Like Tony Blair, the Har- 
vard-educated Dr Sant has 
moulded a “New Labour” 
movement in Malta, short on 
socialist ideology and rfmw 
consciousness. But mtHkg his 
British counterpart he has 
been harried . and badgered 
since taking power two years 
ago by an ageing, infirm pre- 
decessor who, his supporters 
claim, . stands for "True 
Labour”. 

The 82-year-old Mr Minto ff 
first scrapped with the pres- 
ent administration over this 
year's budget It introduced 
big utility price increases 
that will particularly hit fixe 
poorest But in July, he broke 
with the government alto- 
gether, crossing the floor of 
the house to register his oppo- 
sition to the Cottonera pro- 
ject Dr Sant thus lost his ma- 



A plan to build a marina in the run-down Cottonera area of Malta’s Grand Harbour (pictured) has forced today's general election. There is no 
constituency more marginal than that in which Cottonera falls, and it may decide the finely balanced polls photograph: jacoues du sorest 


jority of one and called the 
election. 

Mr Mintoff who is not 
standing for re-election, has 
refused to give Interviews or 
make statements during the 
campaign. But sources close 
to him said this week his pri- 
mary concern was strategic. 

The Cottonera project 
would be Hnkeri by foot tun- 
nel with a proposed new 
cruise-liner terminal on Man- 
oel Island it is tied up 
with a plan, reported in yes- 
terday's Guardian, to band 
back the adjoining fortress of 


St Angelo to the Knights of 
Malta. Mr Mintoff strenu- 
ously objects to a clause in 
tiie lease allowing the opera- 
tors of the development to 
deny access to the area. Not 
even the opposition shares 
his fears, though, and his own 
party ridicules them. 

"Malta Is so small that any- 
one who is thinking of taking 
over the island can do it from 
elsewhere," said the MLFs 
secretary-general, Jimmy Ma- 
gro. with a smile. "People 
who think that way have an 
outdated mentality”. 


Behind the clash between 
Mr Mintoff and Labour's new 
leader, there is also a well- 
spring of hurt pride. The vet- 
eran politician's speeches to 
parliament before he shut 
himself away were shot 
through with resentment, 
some of it petty. 

"The prime minister had 
done everything to humiliate 
him," a local newspaper said, 
quoting Mr Minton's com- 
plaints. "He even took six 
months to wirl him mail 
addressed to him received at 
party headquarters". 


Yet this cantankerous, if em- 
inent, octagenarian has 
brought New Labour Malta- 
styie to the brink of a dis- 
tinctly unBlairite reverse. To 
say Maltese elections were 
close-run would be an under- 
statement Earlier this week, it 
was reported that one candi- 
date had gone to a hospital in 
his constituency late at night 
and walked a sedated cancer 
patient up and down, attached 
to his oxygen supply, to see if 
he would be fit to vote. 

Maltese governments 
rarely win more than a one- 


seat majority and the voting 
preferences of most electors 
are cast in stone. A tiny 
movement in a key constitu- 
ency can decide the outcome. 

There is no constituency 
more marginal than No 2, the 
area round Cottonera. Malta 
has multi-seat constituencies. 
Labour has traditionally won 
four of the five seats in No 2. 
But. notwithstanding their 
overall defeat in 1996. the Na- 
tionalists came within a cou- 
ple of hundred votes of taking 
one of those four seats at the 
last election. 
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Miracles still elude 
Mother Teresa 


One year after the ‘Saint of the 
Gutter 1 died, her order hopes for 
quick canonisation, writes 

Suzanne Goldenberg in 

Calcutta. But there are problems 


T HE thin woman 
presses her palms 
together In the tradi- 
tional greeting, el- 
bows jutting from the 
folds of an orange cotton sari 
Barefoot, she circles the waist- 
high block of concrete in a 
clockwise direction. Then she 
falls to her knees and bends so 
her forehead touches the ce- 
ment floor. She repeats the 
movement on all four sides. ' 

In India, such tributes 
serve equally well at Hindu 
temples, Sufi Muslim shrines, 
ancient banyan trees, or stat- 
ues of the Virgin Mary. But 
here, inside a grey block of a 
building that stands between 
car spares shops and the Com- 
munist Party’s newspaper of- 
fices on Calcutta’s Lower Cir- 
cular Road, the act of worship 
is on behalf of a woman who 
lived as an icon of humility. 

Mother Teresa died a year 
ago today, aged 87. In Calcutta 
there will be no memorials to 
mark her passing — in part 
because her Missionaries of 
Charity want it that way. She 
lies entombed in an ante- 
chamber of the Mother 
House, where they preside 
over a shrine strewn with 
marigolds and tuberoses, and 
urge her ■ fast-track 
canonisation. 

Officially the process 
towards sainthood cannot 
begin until five years after 
the death of a righteous per- 
son. However, this is harder 
to accept In Mother Teresa’s 
case because, in the last two 
decades of her life, she was 
constantly described as the 
Saint of the Gutters. The 
nuns say they are merely 
bowing to popular demand. 

“Everybody is asking for lt 
all over the world," says Sis- 
ter Nirmala, her sucwsspr, 
who is nearly as diminutive 
as the stooped and wizened 4ft 
llins Albanian- bom nun. 
“We are not starting the 
cause. What Is happening, 
now is that we are starting 
the preparations for starting 
the cause.” . • " ^ 

The nuns - have begun to 
gather Mother Teresa's 
papers as evidence of her 
saintliness . AS she. left no 
books dr essays, they must 
rely an her letters, and she 



rarely made copies. They are 
also searching for miracles, 
though they have bad to dis- 
qualify one offered m July: a 
French woman badly Injured 
in a car accident who credits 
her recovery to the alumin- 
ium medals Mother Teresa 
used to hand out 

"That was only, a gradual 
cure.” says Sister Nirmala. 
"Of what we have got so far, 
nothing qualifies as an in- 
stant physical and organic 
cure." 

The nuns disapprove of the 
efforts of. a Catholic school 
principal to dedicate a 6ft 
bronze statue to Mother 
Teresa's memory today on a 
busy street in central Cal- 
cutta. At first the plan had the 
support of Calcutta’s mayor, 
but last month the nuns inter- 
voted to block the project. 



*No change’: Sister NLrmala, 
Mother Teresa’s successor 

claiming it had no right to 
raise funds In Mother 
Teresa’s name.. 

Anm Biswas, president of 
three rather grandly named 
Catholic organisations, in- 
cluding the .All India Minor- 
ity and Weaker Sections 
Council Which embarked on 
the project is Incensed and 
has appealed to the courts to 
overturn the. ban. 

"Money can’t come from 
heaven," he sniffa, saying 
people have spontaneously 
donated towards the- £10,000 
cost of the statue. 

Instead of dedicating a 


statue, the nuns of Mother 
House will rise early, as usual, 
hitching up their regulation 
blue-trimmed white saris to 
draw water from the pump in 
the courtyard. They will band 
out food to the poor who con- 
gregate outside, and retreat to 
spend the day in prayer. 

. Mr Biswas is unimpressed. 
"Giving food to the poor will 
Only make them beggars. Will 
that solve their problems?” 

It, is a familiar charge. Dur- 
ing her lifetime,- Mother 
Teresa was-altacfced for refus- 
ing to address the causes of 
poverty. Although prominent 
Church figures in Calcutta 
had hoped change would ar- 
rive with her successor, for 
Sister Nirmala that Is 
impossible. 

"It has been a year of con- 
tinuing,” she says. “We are 
not running hospitals.” she 
says, resorting to Mother 
Teresa’s stock phrase: "Our 
work is for the poorest of the 
poor.” 

The Nepalese-born Sister 
Nirmala. who converted from 
Hinduism in hex’ youth, ap- 
pears content to let Mother 
Teresa lead from the grave. 

"It is the same -work. God’s 
work,” she says, her eyes 
made larger by gold-rlmmed 
bifocals. “Why has there got 
to be change? It is not like 
that — that if Mother Teresa 
is not there everything, will 
fall down.” ■ 

'At Prem Niwas, the leprosy 
ccdony north of Calcutta that 
40 years ago was one of 
Mother Teresa’s earliest en- 
deavours, the objects of the 
sisters' charity say they ran 
sense no sign of her absence. 
Several hobble on . bandage- 
wrapped stumps to the hand 
looms that produce the blue 
and white saris for the order. 

From his plain . iron cot, 
Santosh Dutta, a retired mill 
hand, says he did not have the 
money for medicines at the 
government hospital, and his 

family was eager to be rid of 
him when the fateful sores ap- 
peared on his shins. "They 
didn’t drag me out of. the 
house, but they want me to 
stay here untill get better." 

The Jesuit who was spiri- 
tual adviser to Mother 
Teresa, Father Camille 
Bouchd, says the other senior 
sisters are at times reluctant 
to accept Sister Nirmala's au- 
thority. They may also be less 
charitable, he tears. 

-‘*1 heard that when people 
come, they are a little quick 
in - terming them away," he 
says. ‘1 think tt . is true. 
Maybe they have lost some- 
tiling of their spirit” 


East and West is the book that Rupert 
Murdoch reckoned would upset the 
applecart of his commercial interests in 
China. Political memoirs do not usually 
create such wide international ripples. 
John Gittings orrChris Patten's controversial book 
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Exceptional 
floods In a 
land where 
flooding is a 
common 
occurrence 
(left) are 
presenting 
the 

government 
with a crisis 
of epic 
proportions. 


Suzanne QoMenbem 
In Dhaka 


S THE floods which 
engulf nearly half of 
Bangladesh rose again 
the govern- 
ment said It was teeing a ca- 
lamity of epic proportions, 
even for a country which Is 
no stranger to natural 
disaster. 

“This kind of flood never 
happened In Bangladesh, al- 
though flooding is very com- 
mon in our country." the 
prime minister, Sheikh Ha- 
sina Wazed. saidL 
“Had it been a natural 
flood, we could have faced it” 
For most of the 1990s Ban- 
gladesh has struggled, with 
some success, to cast off its 
image as the world’s basket 

case, but when the muddy 
waters which swallowed 
whole villages' refused to' 


retreat after 40 days. Sheikh 
Basina was forced to ask for 
help. Last week she appealed 
for £530 million in interna- 
tional assistance. The United 
Nations will make its own ap- 
peal today. 

The worst is yet to come, 
although the flood waters are 
expected to peak within the 
next week. “Today we are 
feeling very alarmed," said 
Sharif Rafiqul Th1«t*i , director 
of the flood forecasting cen- 
tre. "The situation is going to 
deteriorate.” 

Michael Ehnqnist, head of 
the UN team assessing the 
damage, said: “We have 
tended to look at disasters in 
the past and classify fhora by 

the number of people killed, 
but in financial terms, in de- 
velopment terras, thin is go- 

ing to be -the- worst disaster 
ever." 

By official estimates, 470 
have died since the rivers 


began rising in July — a toll 
kept mercifully low because 
the waters rose slowly. But 
they have devoured one sea- 
son's planting, and may cl a i m 
the one due to be planted later 
this month. 

The government says the 
country has lost about a third 
of its annual food production 
— that estimate may rise — 
and suffered- incalculable 
damage to roads, bridges and 
buildings. 

"This disaster, this flood 
has jeopardised all our future 
plans,” Sheikh Hasina said. 

In Munshiganj. at the con- 
fluence of the Padma, Dbales- 
wari and Meghna rivers. - 
transport is by leaky wooden 
boats, in which whole fam- 
ilies huddle around their sal- 
vaged possessions. The swift 
waters have pushed open the 
gates of homes. Women bal- 
anced on makeshift platforms 
try to cook and wash clothes 


The waters 
keep rising 
- and the 
worst is 
yet to come 


with clean water. Entire fam- 
ilies sleep on a single wooden 
cot suspended from a bamboo 
scaffolding near the ceiling. 

"We saved what we could, 
said Zarina Begum, perched 
on a tree outside her one- 
room corrugated-iron house. 
"But the sofa set, the ward 
robe, anything big we had is 
gone.” Such scenes are repli- 
cated endlessly on the 17 -mil e 
journey to the capital along 
what were once canals and 
are now vast lakes-whipped 
into white-capped waves by 
hi gh winds. 

Many of the villagers are 
less lucky than Zarina 
Begum, forced to fleer entirely 
from thatched houses now 
rotting under water. They 
tether their cows to bridges or 
the top of the few solid build- 
ings. Their children swim 
down what was once the main 
road, oblivious to the . dan- 
gling electric cables that have 
claimed many ofthe flood vic- 
tims, teasing each other with 
imaginary sightings of snakes 
beneath the surface. 

On the roof of a garment 
factory near Kashjpur village 
dozens of people who have 
eaten nothing but puffed rice 
for days sleep beneath burlap 
sacking. The water below is 
neck deep. 

Yet there is a semblance of 
normality. At Munshiganj, on 
an embankment still above 
the floods, a man in an im- 
probably white shirt sits In a 
cycle rickshaw screaming: 
Jaa. jao” (go, go). 

The hapless driver dis- 
mounts to pull his passenger 
through slush that rises half- 
way up the wheels. His eyes 
bulge with the effort and he 


shrieks: “ Allah Malik " (O 
Lord, O God). 

International aid agencies 
say this desire to preserve 
normality has mas k ed the 
true extent ofthe disaster and 
the real danger of disease 
and hunger when the floods 
retreat 

The public health depart- 
ment of Munshiganj says vir- 
tually all the district's wells 
are contaminated. 

“If the water doesn't 'go 


The desire to 
preserve normality 
has masked the 
extent of the . 
disaster and the 
dangers ahead 


down, then water-borne dis- 
ease like diarrhoea, cholera 
and typhoid, as well as skin 
diseases, will follow," said 
Mohammed Noor ul-Haq. the 
deputy commissioner. 

They already have, in part 
because the government 
refuges for flood victims are 
prime breeding grounds for 
disease. 

In one of Dhaka's most 
crowded areas 700 people are 
sheltering In a school, shar- 
ing one toilet There is no 
shower. 

Husnaina Begum and her 
five children eat and sleep 
with 35 others in one room. 
She grimaces at the shame trf 
It “I feel awkward but what 
can 1 do.” 


Rwanda’s ex- PM gets life for genocide 


CWs McOroal In Arusha, 
Tanzania 


A N international court 
sentenced the former 
prime ■' minister of 
Rwanda to life imprisonment 
for genocide yesterday, de- 
scribing his. crimes during 
the 1994 slaughter of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Tutsis 
as “widespread and 
atrocious".' 

jean Kamhanfln, the first 
man sentenced under the 1948. 
Genocide Convention, written 
in the wake of the Nazi Holo- 
caust, pleaded gouty in May 
to six counts of genocide and. 
crimes against humanity. 

The court brushed aside a 
plea from Kambanda’s lawyer 


for a sentence of just two 
years because Kambanda had 
cooperated with prosecutors 
immediately alter his arrest 
in Kenya last year, and had 
agreed to testify against for- 
mer members of bis cabinet 
and senior army officers 
awaiting trial by the United 
Nations trlbunaL 
-The defence said Kam- 
banda,-a former banker, aged 
43, wanted to be free to con- 
tribute to foe “healing pro- 
cess” In Rwanda: But while 
acknowledging -his co-opera- 
tion, including 90 hours of 
taped evidence,' foe judges 
said his participation in "foe 
crime off crimes” was too hei- 
nous to Impose anything but 
foe maximum sentence. 

The defence had tried to 


paint Kambanda as a pawn of 
foe military which appointed 
him prime minister. The 
court ruled that “he person- 
ally participated in the geno- 
cide by distributing arms, 
making Incendiary speeches 
and presiding aver cabinet 
and other meetings where foe 
massacres were planned and 
discussed.” 

The judges were also scepti- 
cal of claims that he was 
deeply remorseful for his 
crimes. They noted that he 
failed to offer a public apology 
when invited to address the 
court Nor did he show sym- 
pathy for foe victims. Khm- 
banda’s lawyer said he would 
appeal against the sentence. 

With foe exception ofthe de 
facto army chief Theoneste 


Bagosora, Kambanda Is foe 
most senior official connected 
to foe genocide In the tribu- 
nal's custody. Thirty-five 
people have been indicted by 
the court hut so far only Kam- 
banda has pleaded guilty. 

On Wednesday, foe tribunal 
found a former provincial 
mayor, Jean-Paul Akayesu, 
guilty of various genocide 
charges and set sentencing 
for later this month. 

The chief judge. Laity 
Kama, described Kambanda’s 
life sentence as an important 
step to ending the climate of 
impunity which allowed mass 
killings across Central Africa. 
"We feel that sentences of 
such a nature will serve to 
dissuade people who may be 
tempted to commit such 


crimes in foe future,” he said. 

The prosecutor, Bernard 
Muna, denied that the court's 
failure to give Kambanda a 
lesser sentence in return for 
his cooperation would dis- 
courage other defendants from 
pleading guilty/"I think part off 
the reason for an accused to 
plead guilty is to unburden his 
soul ... Kambanda can sleep 
easier,” he said. 

Whether he remains in 
prison for life wjll depend in 
part on where he serves his 
saitence. The tribunal has not 
revealed which prison will hold 
him, but he will be subject to 
the laws of foe country of his 
detection. This raises the possi- 
bility eff partite, provided either 
the tribunal judges or another 
de si g nat ed authority agree. 
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Bill’s healing 
presence 

Ireland sees him at his best 

BILL Clinton is destined, it seems, never to 
escape Monica Lewinsky. Wherever he goes, 
whether Moscow or Belfast, she will follow 
— like a ghost, danidng her chains, drown- 
ing out his voice. It happened again yester- 
day in Dublin. The president had headed 
south to build on the success of his sunlit 
Thursday visit to the north where he had 
been hailed, as one commentator put it, as a 
peacemaker not a p hilan derer. The crowds 
had cheered him. and the reporters had 
declined to mention the M-worcL But in the 
Republic the president had to bow his head 
in shame once more. Overnight Senator 
Joseph Lieberman, a leading light from Mr 
Clinton’s own Democratic Party, delivered a 
thoughtful speech all the more withering for 
the moderation of its expression. He went 
back to first principles, stating simply that 
Mr Clinton's actions and subsequent lies 
were not just inappropriate but immoral. 
The Senator is one of the president’s longest 
political allies — and yet be pointedly did 


not rule out resignation or even impeach- 
ment The Washington Mr Clinton returns 
to tonight is getting chillier. 

And yet it would be a great pity if these 
latest twists in the Zippergate scandal were 
to overshadow the substantial gains 
achieved by Mr Clinton’s Irish visit He may 
be a much-diminished figure at home, un- 
able to cut much ke in Russia, but in 
Northern Ireland the American president 
can sHU make a genuine difference. 

First and not to be underestimated, is the 
healing presence Mr Clinton lent to Omagh, 
the gentle town whose heart was plucked 
out when a bomb killed 28 people three 
weeks ago today. The bereaved relatives 
who met him — in private, with not a 
prying lens in sight — were apparently 
comforted by him and his words, which 
were affecting indeed. As the president has 
shown repeatedly, starting with the 1995 
bombing of Oklahoma City, he has a 
remarkable gift for empathy which shows 
its best face in the worst situations. 

Politically his presence was useful, too. 
By meeting the members of the new Assem- 
bly, Mr Clinton has bound the key players 
tighter into the peace process. He has be- 
come a kind of guarantor, making the words 
Ulster's politicians utter In front of him 
extra-binding. Given. the doubts about his 
own fidelity to the truth, this is slightly odd 


— but that’s how it seems to work all the 
same. Northern Irish politicians act as if 
they must not let the US president down. 

For that reason the mere imminence of 
his arrival catalysed a torrent of positive 
developments all week. Like imperial sub- 
jects hurrying to tidy their village before a 
visit from the viceroy, Ulster’s leaders were 
anxious to put their house in order before 
Air Force One touched down. Gerry Adams 
of Sinn Fein promised violence was “over, 
done with, gone” while his deputy was 
appointed to liaise with the body overseeing 
decommissioning. For his part; the Unionist 
leader David Trimble signalled that he will 
end his long-held resistance and finally 
meet Mr Adams face to face. In a speech 
delivered in front of Mr Clinton, Mr Trimble 
reached out to Sinn Fein in a new and 
dramatic way, promising to be a fair, if firm 
partner on the journey to peace and — more 
significantly stQl — desorbing himself as , 
“the leader of Northern Ireland”, not just j 
one of its communities. 

All this movement, and there was more, 
was triggered by Bill Clinton. Northern 
Ireland has indeed proved to be the presi- 
dent’s “personal passion." For Northern 
Ireland, this has been a blessing — but it is 
one the province wm have to learn to live 
without Mr Clinton will not be in the White 
House forever, eventually Ulster will have 


‘When t turned 50, 1 took up 
hill and fell running to keep 
fit for five-a-side sessions’ 

David Hall, Letters 


to resolve its conflicts without the glamour 
of superpower attention. For the president, 
the lesson is slightly different Ulster has 
given him a glimpse of what might have 
been, of how much he might have achieved 
if he had kept his eye on the job — not on its 
perks. 


Superstar Owen 

But can he avoid being Bested? 

SWEDEN has experienced nothing like it 
since Waterloo — that's the Abba version, 
not Napoleon. They play Glenn Hoddle’s 
England this afternoon in a key European 
Championship qualifier but, for from show- 
ing a partisan fervour for their own side, 
they are in a swoon over England star 
Michael Owen. The teenager was mobbed 
by fens when he arrived at a news confer- 
ence in Stockholm in the latest outbreak of 
Owen mania, a phenomenon that has fol- 
lowed him everywhere since his triumphs 
at the World Cup. Swedish newspaper 
Svenska Dagbladet called the 18-year-old 
striker “Liverpool’s Miracle Child”, and few 
who saw his hat-trick against Ruud Gullit’s 
Newcastle last Sunday will dispute the term. 

His transfer price is put at £30 million, 
Lazio is reported to have offered Liverpool 


£ 1.5 million just to be guaranteed first 
refusal if they ever sell him. and his insur- 
ance value is estimated at £60 million (niurv 
even than Brazil's Ronaldo). Yet the flash 
gims and the fancy sums don’t soem to faze 
him: he is quiet thoughtful, modest, and 
still lives with his parents Terry and Jean- 
nette. Evidently a normal, well-adjusted 
teenager, though admittedly one who can 
afford a BMW and a Jaguar. 

Owen, in short, seems just about perfect: 
sporting greatness at a ridiculously early 
age and a head old enough to cope. Blit 
haven’t we been here before with Best and 
Gascoigne? Can young Michael avoid the 
traps that ensnared those prodigious tal- 
ents? Yes, he if he follows a few simple 
rules. alcohol intake. Do not frequent 
nightclubs (especially in Newcastle). Try 
not to get hitched to a model, a former Miss 
World, a Spice Girl, or Dani Behr. Avoid 
hanging out with Danny Baker and Chris 
Evans. Try not to let the press dub you the 
new George Best (remember Peter Marin- 
eUoj. You will want to play abroad at some 
point, but avoid Napoli Don't write books. 
Don’t go into Glenn Hoddle’s hotel room, but 
if you do make sure the tape recorder is 
turned off Avoid letting off fire extinguish- 
ers in a Pizza Hut And remember if things 
go wrong in England, Italy or Spain, a warm 
welcome awaits you in Scandinavia. 
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Letters to the Editor 



No platform 
for racists 

1 AM extremely concerned by 
I your story that Panorama is 
to interview the youths 
accused of the racist murder of 
Stephen Lawrence (TV slot for 
murder suspects, September 
3). These men have abused 
every legal opportunity avail- 
able to them to dear their 
names. At the Inquest into 
Stephen's death, at the private 
prosecution brought by the 
Lawrence family, and at the 
judicial inquiry their refusal 
to answer questions, monosyl- 
labic responses and claims that 
they could not remember 
events made a mockery of the 
judicial system. It would be a 
disgrace, if as reported, the 
BBC was planning a Louise 
Woodwarf-style interview 
with the youths. This would 
give them a false credibility 
when they have so blatantly 
abused the legal process. 

John Monks. 

General secretary, TUC, 
London. 

P RESUMABLY the new 
terrorlegislation would 
prevent a repeat or Tony Blair 
conspiring with Bill Clinton to 
support illegal bombings of 
Sudan and Afghanistan. 

Paul Barber. 

London. 

W HY in the weather 
around Britain do you 
publish details or seedy run- 
down Margate and omit lively, 
stylish and popular Brighton? 
BMPoag. 

Beckenham. Kent. 

ATmy local Safeway the job 
shelf-filling is now railed 
ambient replenishment 
Hazel Brothers. 

London. 

F ORGIVE my innocence hut 
is "Monica” a contraction 
of ' ‘Harmonica”, otherwise 
known as mouth organ? 

James B Louis. 

Tiverton, Devon. 


Please include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. Please give a reference 
to the relevant article. 


Latest news on television 


Y OU report that paedo- 
philes are now using the 
most sophisticated com- 
munications technology to ex- 
change pornographic images 
and engage in abuse 
(Worldwide child porn ring 
shocks police, September 3). 
On the previous day, the ITC 
quotes its own report as sug- 
gesting that in the new media 
environment “the need for 
regulation appears to be less". 

What is the ITCrs evidence 
for this? Our own research 
suggests exactly the opposite. 
The deregulation of television 
has now produced criticism 
about fake programmes and 
declining quality. The decline 
in standards is generated by a 
mixture of corporate desire 
for ratings at the cheapest 
price and the pressure on 
small production companies 
to deliver the goods. 

Greg Philo. 

Glasgow Media Unit 
David Miller. 

Stirling Media Research 
Institute. 

\/OUR report that Channel 4 
I has abandoned plans for 
regular political coverage 
(Documentaries to replace C4 
politics show, September 3) is 


Ear from tbe truth. Channel 4 
News continues to broadcast 
every weekday evening. 

When Parliament is sitting we 
broadcast Powerhouse three 
mornings a week. We are also 
making a n rnntor of documen- 
tary and other programmes on 
political subjects. The next 
PortiHo T s Press, starts later 
this month. 

Despite the decision not to 
cotnmissfona weekly political 
programme in succession to A 
Week In Politics, I estimate we 
wfil transmit more hours of 
poHticalprogrammes in the 
next year than if we had com- 
missioned such a series. 
DoridUeyA. 

Head, of hews, current affairs 
and business, C4 Television. 

S O Peter Sissons, the TV 
newsreader, thinks (Sis- 
sons sneers at BBC Tjeauty 
coldest 1 , August 31) that 
“People don't Jifest turn to the 
BBC, they torn to its present- 
ers.” Many of te no longer 
watch the news, precisely be- 
cause of its presenters. News 
broadcasts on BBC and ITV 
are a disaster area, with 
wrong inset-pictures, wrong 
and wrongly Spelt captions. 
The presenters just make it 


worse, with staccato or 
stumbling delivery, hanging 
participles, sheer bad gram- 
mar and ridiculous content 

We don't want a reporter 
staring into the camera, say- 
ing: "Surveys tell us that the 
British and US public aren't 
the slightest bit interested in 
the Clinton scandal, but rm 
going to speculate about it for 
the next 10 min utes. 1 ’ 

What we do want is the 
news read in a calm level tone, 
with more news and a mini- 
mum of comment and specula- 
tion, no stumbling over 
words, and good grammar. 

Dr D C Hawkins. 

Leominster, Herefordshire. 

1A/HY the brouhaha over 
V V the proposed removal of 
the ITV News (News at Ten 
heads for 6J30, Septembers)? 
Do people out for a night say: 
“Sorry. HI have to pass on this 
round — got to get home for 
the news?" 

We live in a 2A hours-a-day 
news-gathering global village, 
— information at one’s finger- 
tips, so why the relevance ofa 
half-hour slot towards the end 
of tbe evening? 

Peter Crook. 

London. 


Private finance, public benefit 


P FI is fundamentally about 
management and not eco- 
nomics (Public debt, private 
proQt September 3). The pub- 
lic sector can raise finance 
more cheaply than the private 
sector. But the private sector 
generally provides the asset — 
the Channel Tunnel Ran. Link, 
the Skye Bridge, the Royal Ar- 
mouries Museum, hospitals, 
schools, now IT systems. 

The PFT is but a tool that 
forces the public procurers 
and the private suppliers to 
face up to the long-term finan- 
cial and other consequences. 
However these public assets 
are Financed, private-sector 
suppliers will wish to make 
profits. Surely it is better that 
these profits are linked to per- 
formance in the long-term — 


for example, are the buildings 
stfll fit for the purpose lO years 
after construction? Let’s move 
on to ask whether individual 
transactions. PFI or other- 
wise, are good or bad value for 
the public sector. 

Peter Fanning. 

Chief executive. Public 
Private Partnerships 
Programme, London. 

\ /KTGR Keegan repeats the 
V story that this trust, by 
paying $30 million a year over 
to yearefor its new hospital, 
“will pay £900 million for a 
£160 million hospital”. 

This is the mathematics of 
the kindergarten. Although 
the precise annual payment is 
still being negotiated, approxi- 
mately half of the finally 


agreed amount will comprise 
payment for support services 
— mainly maintenance, pot- 
tering, cleaning, catering and 
IT — on which we spend 
around £15 minion a year. The 
remainder of the contract sum 
will cover the fee, Including 
the capital charges (applica- 
ble whether public or private 
sector fending Is involved), 
for having the new NHS build- 
ing available to use. 

It is also not realistic to talk 
about refurbishing old build- 
ings. We win be replacing four 
rundown hospitals with one 
new one. fit for its purpose, 
and by removing duplication 
in working across all these 
sites we will save £1 1 minion a 
year in running costs, reduc- 
ing the charge on NHS budgets. 
Peter Reading. 

Chief Executive, University 
College London Hospitals. 
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The literary researcher’s tale 


A S your Chaucer report 
/"VWIfe of Bath given DNA 
treatment August 27) fizzled 
out, readers win have missed 
the good news: recent research 
indicates that 26 lines presort- 
ing the Wife as sexually pro- 
miscuous were an early draft 
intended for deletion. 

At last, confirmation of my 
long and deeply held convic- 
tion that such a passage can- 
not represent the mature 
Chaucer at his best We look to 
the on-going De Montfort pro- 
ject to remove other accre- 
tions alien to what we instinc- 
tively sense as the essential 


Chaucer: the scorching of 
Nicholas’s backside with a hot 
coulter; Alan and John’s near- 
rape of the Miller’s wife and 
daughter. It will be possible to 
savour the Merchant's Tale 
cleansed of the disagreeable 
picture of January as an aged 
lecher and foe gratuitously 
nasty episode of May climbing 
on his back into the pear tree 
to enjoy her young Damian. 
And foe Summoner and Par- 
doner will shine forth as the 
altruistic Christian gentle- 
men that Chaucer intended. 
George Schlesinger. 
Durham. 


Footnotes 

I NEVITABLY, in tbe man- 
ner of historians who credit 
generals’ victories to theifc 
kings, the 3rd Lord Rother- 
mere (Obituary, September 3) 
has been portrayed as the 
mastermind of the Daily 
Sketch-Daily Mail merger. 

But as many of us in Fleet 
Street knew at the time, the 
real architect was the then 
managing director, Mick 
Shields, the grammar school 
boy who also pioneered the 
Daily Mail & General Trust’s 
diversification into a wide 
range of profitable enter- 
prises from North Sea oil to 
pizza parlours. 

Rothennere, foe patriot, 
not only lived in Paris to 
avoid personal taxes In this 
country, but planned to move 


the Trust’s HQ to Holland, out 
of the British taxman's reach, 
until warned off by the 
Thatcher government 
Tom Balstow. 

Petts Wood, Kent 

H istorians would be as- 
tonished at Mark Law- 
son's advice (September 3) 
that the Watergate book to 
which they “should turn 
first” is The Haldeman Dia- 
ries, since foe author left out 
virtually all the incriminating 


evidence in his own hand- 
written notes. These hand- 
written references are quoted 
in my own book Watergate: 
The Corruption & Fall of 
Richard Nixon, and there’s 
much more in Abuse of 
Power, the New Nixon Tapes, 
edited by Stanley Sutler. 
Fred Emery. 

London. 


Wrinklies pass up the happy 
drags for life’s second half 


I CAN only think the G2 
I article (Forty? You’re half 
dead, September 2) was purely 
intended to elicit an indignant 
response. When I turned 5G 

four years ago, I took up fell 
and hill running — as an ex- 
tension of the canoeing and 

rla^ y r unning T riM to 

keep fit for weekly all-xge flve- 
a-side sessions (which devel- 
oped into Sunday football 
again after a breaker to 
years), partly to horror at a 
local leisure centre leaflet 
showing “Activities for the 
over-SOs” which seemed to 
consist mainly of tadoer bowia 
and ballroom danctog. 

Far from going gaga^ my 
wife and I enjoy waJfcfeigleag- 
ish distances to pubs, cycDng, 
cooking exotic ethnic meals, 
and gigs involving the 
younger element like foe Lev- 
ellers, or older ones like 
Jethro Tull The Stranglers, 
etc, as well as fo&c/rock festi- 
vals and conversation with 
our sons and their friends, 
who don’t seem to shun our 
company. 

Thankfully any age-related 
insecurity is held at bay by 
being self-employed and in 
sufficient demand and not 
wurry lug about betog made 
redundant to make way for 
someone younger. 

John Crace should make 
positive use of the second half 
of the life he hasgOt, whatever 
it Bays on his birth certificate. 
David HalL 
Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

J OHN Crace is unnecessar- 
ily gloomy. Life doesn't 
start at 40, but it doesn't end 
there either. More of us are 
likely to survive to 80 plus and 
may as well make the best of it. 

At4i, the age he is now. my 
partner died and I had to move 
house »nd make painful ad- 
justments. I changed my job, 
which Involved learning 
Spanish. At 43 1 remarried and 
at 46 1 passed the Kfensa test 
At to I am writing, and am 
getting articles pnbhstied- 
Youth is wonderful. If you 
offered it back to me, of course 
Td seize it, but you can still 
learn new skills and subjects 


and expand your horizons at 
over 40 and even over 50. 
Name and address supplied. 

I AM reach tog 40, and 
I couldn’t give a monkeys. I 
am replete with the richness 
of maturity and wisdom. 

We live in trivial narcissis- 
tic times. The old body, its 
weaknesses and problems are 
not everything. The young can 
keep foeir house music, 
happy drugs and Hawaian 
shirts. 

Sod ’em. 

Peter Campbell. 

London. 


Simon rattled 

A NDREW dements Is 
wrong to state (Saturday 
Review, August 29) that wher- 
ever Simon Rattle has taken 
tbe City of Birmngbam Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s repertory, 
tbe audience has gone too. His 
Towards the Millennium con- 
certs are part of a subscrip- 
tion series giving him a 60 per 
cent plus attendance. 

He “toned down" the pro- 
grammes for London because 
foe promoters could not sell 
enough seats. The Birming- 
ham concert on March 14 
comprised Rituel to Memor- 
ium Bruno Maderaa, by Bou- 
lez, and Des Canyons aux 
Etoiles, by Messiaen. Excruci- 
ating for the captive audience. 
Harry Freeman. 

Sutton Coldfield. 

1A/FRE delighted that 
V ¥ Andrew Clements high- 
lighted the dearth of new 
music at Edinburgh (Musical 
triumph that shames Festival 
planners, September l). But 
when he speaks of six living 
composers, he presumably 
didn't count Steve Martland, 
Jason Pierce, David Thomas, 
Nick Cave. PJ Harvey or John 
Zorn — all alive, and all fea- 
tured in the Flux Festival 
which ran at the same time. 
David Sefton. 

Alex Foots. 

Directors, Flux Festival, 
London. 


The continuing tragedy of Yeltsin, the meat-queue firebrand who rose to sell Russia down the river at joke prices 


Private grief 


i 


-J 



I N the summer of 1986 a 
man was queuing for meat 
at a large food shop to 
Moscow. When he eventu- 
ally came to the head of the 
queue, he asked for a kilo of 

veal Tbe assistant dismiss i- 
vely replied that there was no 
veal only beef. But this shop- 
per was different Grom the 
normal Soviet sufferer. Rally- 
ing supporters from the 
queue, be burst Into the 
shop's store room, where they 
found the veal “betog passed 
out through a back window to 
a van waiting outside”. 

That was how Boris Yeltsin 
described the beginning of his 


campaign against privilege to. 
the Russian capital which 
eventually came to inclu d e 
attacks on all the ways — to 
food, accomodation, transport 
and education — in which a 
small minority of Russians 
did very well, while the rest 
got second or third best. They 
did well thanks to “ legiti- 
mate" perks like foe party 
shops, and thanks also to a 
pervasive corrupt trade in tbe 
good things of life run by 
crooks and black marketeers. 
This was only 12 years ago. 
yet It belongs to another era. 
The feisty man in the queue is 
now the sick man in the 
Kre mlin, presiding over dis- 
parities of wealth that make 
Moscow in 1986 look 
egalitarian. 

The party privileges of 
those years were modest in- 
deed when compared to foe 
enormous wealth of Russia’s 
new rich, or to the affluent 
circumstances of the profes- 
sionals who serve them, or 
those of foe civil servants and 
politicians they bribe. The in- 
adequacies of life for ordinary 
Soviet citizens seem in retro- 
spect like genuine security 
for all those Russians who 
have been impoverished and 


threatened by the economic 
changes' of tbe nineties. And 
the crooks, have burgeoned 
into the mafias which both 
prey on Russian business and 
in some instances are Russian 
business. 

The story Is a tragedy, for 
leader and led. The Yeltsin 
who noted sharply in his first 
volume of autobiography that 
the number of theatre seats 
per head of population in 
Moscow was less than in 1917 
became foe man who bought 
re-election as president in 
1996 by agreeing to a massive, 
fraudulent privatisation of 
foe Rusafam'statte's most valu- 
able assets. . 

-The best that can be said for 
him is that without the party 
authority which he had de- 
stroyed, and whose utility be 
did not understand until it 
had vanished, he did not 
know what else to do. He and 
his entourage compounded 
with the new magnates, while 
he continued with his in- 
creasingly empty style of 
bursting on the scene and 
dealing, with “culprits*'. This 
was a personal tragedy, in 
which a man who though t he 
had much to contribute has 
ended as a man who has 


much to regret But it is also a 
national tragedy. That last 
huge privatisation, of energy, 
transport, and commmunica- 
tions, did two things. It con- 
solidated the power of the eco- 
nomic oligarchs who had 
carved out fortunes and em- 
pires in earlier seizures and 
conversions of state property. 
Now they got even more. And, 
because the privatisations 
were not only fixed but at 
joke prices, it deprived foe 
Russian government of the 
funds which would have 
saved them from the crash 

which mmn this a nwnwr 

Thus did Boris Yeltsin, 
once tbe scourge of veal 
thieves and carrot-hoarders, 
en gine er his own downfelL 

lt is said that the well 
known, exactly because it Is 
well known, is not known 
well Certainly that is true of 
the state of Russia. Nothing 
basic has changed In Russia 
in the last few weeks. True, 
the government let the cur- 
rency slide and announced it 
would effectively default on 
its debts, decisions that have 
shakmn foe mar kets of the 
West But foe surprise and 
shock expressed to the West 
has been as if we had not 


known what a corrupt mess 
Russia had become. Yet we 
knew everything that was om- 
inous about foe Russian pol- 
ity, economy and society be- 
fore foe crash. Perhaps the 
only thing that has changed is 
that it is no Longer possible to 
go along with foe fiction that 
Russia is on a path of reform 
along which are strewn cer- 
tain obstacles — corruption, 
failure to collect taxes, crimi- 
nal activities, and so on — 
which have to be overcome. 
You could equally well say 
that Russia is on a corrupt 
path along which certain 
hold-outs for reform and the 
Russian people’s genuine at- 
tachment to free elections 
offer obstacles which foe cor- 
rupt expect to overcome. 

Anatol Lieven, whose 
recent book on foe Chechnya 
war is also an ambitious at- 
tempt to diagnose the Russian 
malady, charges that “comip- 1 
tion, crime, and disobedience ! 
are not simply aspects of the 
new Russian state. . . they lie 
at its heart”. There could be 
no clearer support for such an 
argument than the feet that 
"Victor Chernomyrdin is still 
at the centre of politics in 
Russia and could still emerge 


| as prime minister and presi- 
dent- in- waiting to spite of the 
Duma’s initial rejection of 
him this week. Chernomyr- 
din is himself an oligarch, a 
[ state manager who took over 
state assets, in his case much 
of the the country’s gas 
resources. Some say he Is the 
richest man to Russia. He is 
certainly one of the richest. 

H E did not spend his 
own money, but tbe 
state’s, when as , 
prime minister he 
had half a million dollars ! 
worth of helicopter lanritnp j 
sites and forest reads bunt so 
he could .illegally hunt bears. 
He is a winner from the old 
nomenklatura rather than a 
“new” businessman, but he 
has alliances with other big 
players. It may be true that 
the choice of Chernomyrdin 
would fend off chaos in the 
immediate tactical sense, hut 
it will alto confirm the Hold 
the business oligarchs have 
on Russia's weak state. 

Chernomyrdin, as an ener- 
gy magnate, is also a 
reminder of foe blessing and 
curse of Russia’s resources of 
raw materials, which many 
Russian experts have 


remarked. Tbe toeome from 
Russian oil was what sus- 
tained the Soviet Union in its 
final increasingly inefficient 
years, on foe one hand bring- 
ing to Western currency, and 
on the other supplying the 
country’s terrible factories 
with cheap energy to make 
them halfway viable. Simi- 
larly, it is oil and other raw 
materials which have sus- 
tained Russia under Yeltsin, 
allowing the corns try to pay 
for huge imports of consumer 
goods with rte raw materials 
exports, while its agriculture 
and manufacturing industries 
languish. The deformation is 
social as well as economic. 

The main lesson for the 
West is that Russia's weak- 
ness is foe greatest problem, 
for them and us. What linked 
those who saw Russia as a 
great power which could still 
threaten the West, a kind of 
thinking which has not disap- 
peared, and these who saw 
Russia making an effective 
transition to a market econo- 
my is that both exaggerated 
the strength of foe Russian 
state .and the strength of Rus- 
sian national will 

The shambles of Chechnya 
was evidence foe first group 


were wrong, and foe sham- 
hies of the economy under- 
mined the hopes and claims 
of tiie other. If many in the 
West blinded themselves to 
the essence of post-Soviet 
Russia, some Russians have 
alto looked tbe other way, or 
preferred to see their coun- 
try's crisis as a kind of enter- 
tainment, devouring the 
memoirs of Kruschev’s body- 
guard, for example, but ignor- 
ing the strictures of Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn. 

Solzhenytsin’s latest book 
had a print run of 5.000 and 
foe prescient title of Russia in 
Collapse. Perhaps It will gar- 
ner a few more readers now. 
It is unlikely they will include 
Boris Yeltsin. 

The man who in 1990 wrote 
that, "our huge country Is 
balanced on a razor's edge 
and nobody knows what will 
happen to it comarrow", now 
knows what he caused to hap- 
pen to it in foe years since. 
Perhaps he also knows that 
his own failure is summed up 
by the feet that what he wrote 
then is just as true today as it 
was then. 

_Aguinst The Crain; Boris 
wtein; Cape, 1930. Chechnya ; 
Anatol Lieven ; Yale, 1990. 
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The million-pound game show 

Moredosh 
less class 



W HATEVER the 

Prime Minister and 
other Establish- 
ment cassandras have sug- 
gested, the big story in com- 
mercial television this week 
is not News at Ten bu t Posh 
at Eight. While ITVs pro- 
posal to allow Trevor Mc- 
Donald to go home four 
hoars earlier has been pre- 
sented as a crack in the 
national fabric, a far more 
startling piece of televisual 
evidence bas been ignored. 

Last night, at 8pm, ITV of- 
fered what is believed to be 
the biggest game-show 
prize in the history of global 
television: £1 million. Who 
Wants To Be A Millionaire?, 
hosted by Chris Tarrant 
promises the money toa 
contestant who answers fif- 
teen successive quiz ques- 
tions correctly. 

The history of game-show 
prizes is a chronicle of the 
shifts In British aspira- 
tions. Old videos and 
reviews reveal a world still 
shaped by war-time 
restraint On the 1850s 
game show Take Tour Pick, 1 
the studio audience was 
known to cheer a sofa. In 
the Seventies — on The Gen- 
eration Game and The Price 
Is Right — the near-fainting 
of contestants at the an- 
nouncement of their take- 
home bounty suggested a 
society in which a teas- 
made. a television, a Florida 
holiday or a new car were ■ 
luxuries likely to be pro- 
vided only by an Unex- 
pected legacy or television. 

Even more austerely, 
some of the most popular 
quiz shows —Mastermind, 
The Krypton Factor — of- 
fered only nominal trinkets 
to winners, despite the high 
level of effort demanded . 
from competitors. 


This show, not 
News at Ten, is the 
real TV scandal 
of the week 


V : .V*** - 
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Such low-pay shows were 
emphatically British. The 
game show was an exten- 
sion of sport and amateur 
status was still theoreti- 
cally prized. American tele- 
vision — with its $84,000 
Question and numerous 
other peak-time freebies — 
seemed by comparison a lu- 
rid casino. 

This national contrast 
was not entirely the result 
of viewer purity. Wish-ful- 
fillment was limited by a 
tension between what view- 
ers desired and what they 
were permitted to have. The 
BBC, publicly ftmded, was 

forced to make a joke of the 
smallness of the rewards on 
programmes such as Blan- 
kety-Blank. It was because 
of these moral restraints 
that the BBC was so keen to 
screen the National Lottery 
draw, in which the prize 
money still came from the 
public hut had conveniently 
been collected by others. 

. OMMERCIAL televi- 
sion companies bad 

'little moral problem 

with enormous rewards, 
bnt their regulators oper- 
ated a strict incomes policy. 
Rules on prizes imposed by 

ITV’s external monitors 
(the IBA and then the FTC) 
until the early 90s limited 
the generosity of producers 

to asmall car or a posh holi- 
day. This reflected a com- 
mon fear that it would be 

socLaily risky to allow a 
mere viewer to become as- 

wealthy as the presenter or 

the executives. 

Only now can untram- 
melled greed h« indulged. 
Apart from this decline in 
regulation, three other fac- 
tors conspired to bring ca- 
sino television to Britain 
last night in Who Wants To 
Be A Millionaire? 

The most significant is 


the National Lottery, the 
existence of which kn nrfrs 
down most objections to 
boxing-size purses on televi- 
sion or financial hierar- 
chies in society. 

The second explanation 
for game-show Inflation is 
that increased competition 
In television. — more chan- 
nels chasing fewer viewers 
— has exaggerated all of the 
medium’s tendencies. The 
plot-lines of soaps have be- 
come more operatic. News 
At Ten has moved down- 
market. The response of 
game shows to this vulgaris- 
ing pressure has been to 
succumb to elep hantias is of 
the prize. 

Free-gift series, however, 
have also suffered from a 
historical shift distinct to 
this genre: a decline in the 
novelty of appearing on 
television. The early pro- 
grammes could get away 
with lesser prezzies because 
being screened into your 
neighbour’s living room 
was part of the prize. These 
days, most potential contes- 
tants will have a lly-on-the- 
wall documentary team in 
their workplace, their holi- 
day resort or their shopping 
centre. Much more is 
required to entice contes- 
tants and viewers. 

But. although Who Wants 
To Be A Millionaire? results 
from tfii« cultural back- 
ground, the explanation is 
not entirely an excuse. The 
National Lottery was care- 
fully set up with the justifi- 
cation that it would provide 
money for good causes. A 
game show, which exists en- 
tirely toeurich—and to em- ; 
courage shrill greed and 
envyfrom the audiences — 
can not invoke the pro-bono 
defence. 

This series is another 
land mark in the tabloldisa- 


tion of ITV. It is perhaps the 
final landmark to be seen 
before the road disappears, 
over the cliff. Symbolically 
and inevitably. Who Wants 
To Be A Millionaire? is the 
subject of a huge promo- 
tional campaign in the Sun 
and News Of The World. 

T HE FACT that this Is 
the series that com- 
mercial television de- 
serves does not. though, 
necessarily mean that it ■ 
will work. Partly because of 
the past restrictions on 
prizes, television game 
shows have usually suc- 
ceeded more through for- 
mat than reward. The 
National Lottery show has 
failed to attract the antici- 
pated television audiences 
because the format pro- 
vides no entertainment ex- 
cept a sort of glorified tom- 
bola at the end. The Lottery 
show is also guaranteed to 
dissatisfy virtually all of its 
audience, for they will end 
the evening as resentful 
losers. 

Who Wants To Be A Mil- 
lionaire? may well encoun- 
ter the same problem. One 
of the advantages of the tiny 
prizes on offer throughout 
the genre’s history was that 
few people could reason- 
ably resent another per- 
son’s acquisition of a 
Toyota or a week in Palm 
Beach. But are human be- 
ings really designed to feel 
happy for someone else who 
has just pocketed a million? 
It’s no coincidence that so 
many Lottery winners in- 
sist on anonymity . They 
understand the emotional 
hurricane which a windfall 
can createi Cynically ap: 
pealing to the ancient 
human .quality of greed, 

Who Wants To Be A Mtir 
Bonaire? may be wrecked 
by ttoe no less venerable ten- 
dency to envy. 

Strangely, against the 
conventional wisdom that 
the Lottery hasdemocta- 
tised wealth, the makers of 
this game show display a 
rather loaded attitude to the 
opportunities opened by a 
financial jackpot. The pro- 
motional pictures show 
Tarrant in a dinner jacket 
and ten subsidiary ‘‘mil- 
lionaire prizes” on offer in- 
clude “a trolley dash in 

Harrods, a round-the-world 
trip accompanied by a but- 
ler” and, most bizarrely. 
bathing in champagne for a 
year. 

Ifthe producers hope that . 
the prizes confer class on 
the series, they are wrong, 
as theshow rather cheapens 
British television. This, not 
the timing of News At Ten, 

Is the real scheduling scan- 
dal of the week. 



Fear epidemic 



F ROM time to time, doc- 
tors write humorous 
articles about the derog- 
atory shorthand used to de- 
scribe their more tiresome 
patients. SIG. for example, for 
stroppy ignorant git FLK — 
funny looking kid; TEETH — 
tried everything else, try ho- 
meopathy, and so forth. By 


now the witty medics must 
surely have dreamed up an- 
other acronym, to describe a 
fresh source of annoyance — 
parents who refuse to have 
their children Immunised, or 
require protracted cajoling 
before they agree to do so. 
HGS, perhaps, for hysterical, 
gullible and selfish. Or 
MWCDM, for mother wants 
child to die of measles. Or 
SNT — stubborn, needs 
threats. 

There have always been a 
few of these awkward types 
around. In the seventies, after 
a scare about brain damage. 


they refused to have their 
children imm un ise d against 
whooping cough, which has 
now led to vulnerable infants 
catching the disease from 
never-vaccinated parents. For 
the most part, however, 
parents have dutifidly res- 
ponded to the stream of let- 


ters from their doctors' sur- 
geries, commanding them to 
present their tiny, unblem- 
ished infants for puncturing. 
As doctors receive a bonus if 
their immunisation rates are 
above 90 per cent, disobedient 
parents are zealously pur- 
sued. SNTs are reminded that 
the vaccination is infinitely 
safer than the disease it pre- 
vents, instructed that jabs are 
a social duty, and warned that 
if everyone were as thought- 
less, children would once 
again die In epidemics. 

The combination of reas- 
.surance and threats worked 
well until last February, 
when Dr Andrew Wakefield, 
of the Royal Free Medical 
School, reported In the Lancet 
cm a possible — but unproved 
— link between the MMR vac- 
cine (against measles, mumps 
and rubella), and the onset of 
bowel disease and autism. Dr 


Wakefield suggested that it 
would be safer for children to 
have the vaccinations sepa- 
rately. at intervals. Within 
weeks. It was reported that up 
to a quarter of parents were 
refusing to let their children 
have MMR: The Department 
of Health also acted quickly; 
in March, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Sir Kenneth Caiman, 
convened a meeting of 37 ex- 
perts, after which he dis- 
missed Wakefield’s theory. 
He warned that giving vac- 
cines separately was actively 
harmful as it left children ex- 
posed to infection for long 
periods. 

Clearly, not everyone was 
convinced. Parents have told 
JABS, a group campaigning 

against vaccine damag e, that 
since BSE, they have ceased 
to believe soothing words 
from government health offi- 
cials. They want separate in- 


Awkward types 
refuse to present 
their tiny 
unblemished 
infants for 
puncturing. They 
need threats 


jections. But last week Pas- 
teur Merieux MSD, the manu- 
facturer, announced that it 
would no longer supply Brit- 
ain with the single measles 
vaccine. Michael Watson, the 
company’s medical director, 
says it took the decision, for 
“ethical reasons", because it 
does not have a British 


licence for its latest mumps 
vaccine, and therefore cannot 
offer the complete trio of 
single vaccines: "We can't be 

part of leaving people unpro- 
tected against mumps." If the 
Government were to give the 
mumps vaccine a licence, the 
company would reconsider. 

Blit the Department of 
Health is determined to dis- 
courage separate vaccines: it 
is now MMR or nothing. Tht* 
restriction or choice may be 
scientifically consistent, but 
in practice, it is pure bloody 
mindedness. Some parents, 
who would like to vaccinate 
their children, will now not 
do so. Even if their GPs insist 
that the link with autism and 
bowel disease is speculative, 
and spurious, the MMR scare 
has awakened many parents 
to the fact vaccines do have 
other side effects, which may. 
on rare occasions, be devas- 
tating. The patient informa 
tion accompanying the cur- 
rent MMR vaccine lists over 
twenty side effects, from feel- 
ing “generally unwell", to 
fits, and “gradual mental de- 
terioration”. 

Even assuming that parents 
with no experience of a mea- 
sles or mumps epidemic are 
disposed to make a cool risk- 
benefit assessment, current 
policy further demands that 
they take the (admittedly 
tiny) risks of vaccination, 
knowing that should their 
baby became a casualty, the 
chance of adequate compensa- 
tion is yet more remote. In 
order to receive any funds 
from the Vaccine Damage 
Unit, victims must be 80 per 
cent disabled. In practice, this 
has ruled out children whom 
vaccination has left deaf in 
one ear. or paralysed in one 
leg — on the grounds that the 
other half is working just 
fine. The maximum amount ' 
payable to children who are 
adequately grossly disabled, 
bas just been raised from 
£30,000 to £40,000 — for claims 
made after July 1st Most 
cases are only won on appeal. 
In 1996, the Unit made five 
payments. Richard Barr, a so- 
licitor now preparing a group 
action for MMR compensa- 
tion has been contacted by 
1,700 families who believe 
their children were harmed 
by the injection. 

While doctors are now 
urged to perfect — or acquire 
— a bedside manner, and pa- 
tients are encouraged to con- 
sider themselves customers, 
the targets of vaccination are 
still treated, literally, as a 
herd — even though inocula- 
tion is evidently going to be 
inappropriate for some indi- 
viduals. The latest piece of 
cattle-prodding — MMR or 
forget it — could not be better 
calculated to leave large num- 
bers of children unprotected. 
Separate vaccines may be un- 
desirable to Sir Kenneth, but 
they must be better than 
nothing. If there is an epi- 
demic of mumps or measles, 
it will not be the fault of those 
SIGs in the surgery, but of the 
Department of Health. 


Doe-eyed, bulimic Royals are not a modern invention 

She was murdered 


Glasgow Glasgow 



S HE was beautiful She 
was bulimic. She came 
from a dysfunctional 
noble family and married into 
a dysfunctional royal family. 
The marriage was unhappy. 
She was the greatest royal ce- 
lebrity of her time. She died 
tragically, and we are now at 
an important anniversary of 
her death. 

Heard far too much about 
this subject? Not necessarily. 
Thursday is the centenary of 
the assassination of Elisa- 
beth, Empress of Austria, 
who was murdered In 1898. 
When a biography earlier this 
year understandably included 
a chapter drawing parallels 
with the life and death ofyou- 
know-who. the sternest of the 
royal writers (Miss J Bur- 
chill) rubbished the attempt 
as a “tenuous, tortuous sell- 
ing-point". It seems tome that 
the similari ties are extraordi- 
nary. And they shine through 
the books written long before 
Elisabeth's modem equiva- 
lent was born- * 

Elisabeth was the wife eff 
the Habsburg Emperor, Franz 
Josef, who ruled over a huge 
chunk of Europe for a huge 
chunk of the 19th Century 
and well Into the 20th. He wax 
supposed to marry the eldest 
daughter of a rather batty 


aristocrat (Duke Max of Ba- 
varia), but became besotted 
with her teenage sister who 
bad eyes “as shy as a doe". 
Her parents were apart, and 
she hurl had a confusing 
childhood. 

The streets of the capital 
(Vienna, that time) were filled 
for their wedding, and the de- 
mand for memorabilia was in- 
satiable. To the public, it 
seemed like a fairy-tale, but 
she was immediately envel- 
oped by inflexible protocol, a 
palace that looked luxurious 
but was actually unpleasant 
to live in. and difficult, frosty 
in-laws. She was lonely, but 
had no privacy. 

Her husband would not 
have been in direct line of 
succession but for an earlier 
abdication. This was a factor 
in making him conscientious 
to the point of obsession with 
his dutiesJHe meant well, but 
■was Unbending. 

"Even before her wedding 
day ... she had felt encircling 
her, like a mantle of ice, the 
cold and rigid constraints of 
ceremonial” She complained 
in vain to her husband: “He 
loved her, but failed to under- 
stand her; all he could see in 
her was a sick child, whom he 
sought to console.” Those 
quotes come from a biogra- 
phy written in French in 1939, 
which gives it a pretty safe 
alibi for the accusation of 
tenuousness. 

Motherhood brought her 
apparent satisfaction, but the 
upbringing of the children 
caused constant conflict. She 
wanted to break free of royal 
constraints. She fretted about 
her appearance and suffered 
Increasing secret nervous dis- 
orders, believed to include an- 
orexia and bulimia. She 
worked out in a private gym. 
Her husband acquired a girl- 
friend, while she began to 
travel and find lovers who 


shared her sense of flm. But 
she also devoted herself to 
charity, and made a particu- 
lar point of visiting the most 
reviled members of society. 

On tour, she was greeted 
rapturously by people who 
adored “the light in her eyes, 
the smile and the candour of 
her greeting”. When she 
bathed, ■ gawpers with field 
glasses tried to sneak 
glimpses. She craved privacy, 
though, and regularly found 
refuge at Altborp, the North- 
amptonshire stately home of 
the Spencer family. When a 
photographer snatched a pic- 
ture of her, Earl Spencer (oh, 
yes. but the 5tb not the 9th) 
described the press as 


The parallels aren’t 
exact, though Mr 
al Fayed might 
find extra ones. 


“scum”. Her death was the 
sensation of the age. 

Now look, this is history 
not science. The parallels 
aren't exact, though Mr al 
Fayed might find extra ones. 

Elisabeth lived to be 60, and 
was murdered while boarding 
a steamer on Lake Geneva 
when an Italian anarchist 
anxious to kill a royal — any 
royal — stabbed her with a 
file. Her corset protected her, 
and if the 'file had not been 
precipitately removed, she 
might have survived. 

Her quest for privacy seems 
genuine, and her charity was 
kept quiet Her great hobby 
was fox-hunting. Our Prince 
of Wales does not look, as 
Franz Josef did. uncannily 
like Professor Jimmy Ed- 
wards. And the Windsors still 
have some way to go to match 


the Habsburgs In the matter 
of sensations. Elisabeth’s only 
son, Crown Prince Rudolf, 
predeceased her, dying In the 
stiH-m ysterio us incident at 
Mayer ling, when he and his 
lover were found shot after 
what is generally thought to 
have been a suicide pact 
The new crown prince was 
her nephew, Franz Ferdi- 
nand, who was shot at Sara- 
jevo in 1914. And we all know 
what happened after that Eli- 
sabeth’s assassination is far 
less known now. Despite the 
new biography (well-received, 

but already scarce in the 
shops), Thursday's centenary 
Is likely to be unnoticed. 
Probably August 31 2097 will 
pass just as quietly, with 
maybe the odd mention from 
an obscure columnist with a 
taste for recondite history. 
This tells us something about 
the nature of celebrity. And 
perhaps the parallels tell us 
an awful lot about the nature 
of royalty. 

Dealh by Fame: A Life of Eli- 
sabeth. Empress of Austria by 
Andrew Sinclair (Constable, 
1998, £1639); The Habsburgs 
by Andrew Wheatcroft (Vi- 
king, 1995); Tragic Empress 
by Maurice Paleologue (Li- 
brarie Plon 1939, English edi- 
tion: Saturn Press, 1950). 

NB: In keeping with Royal 
requests, the above is written 
without one mention of the 
name "Diana". 

LIST OF THE WEEK; Em- 
press Elisabeth would surely 
havp liked to redecorate her 
palace with the fashionable 
Paint Magic colours, pro- 
duced -(in Islington, lately 
for Islington) by Ms Jocasta 
Innes: Matisse Blue; Chalky 
Blue; Flower Pot; Dining . 
Room Red; Celadon; Spftal- 
fields Green; Etruscan Red- 
Sienna; Haystack; Calico; Saf- 
fron; Study Green. 
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Sir David Holden 


Faith to Faith 


The unquiet man 


A new church for 
the millennium? 



F OR many years. Sir 
David Holden, who 
has died aged 84, 
was one of the most 
important public fig- 
ures in Northern Ireland, yet 
few outside of the tight circle 
of the Treasury in Whitehall 
and Stormont In Belfast knew 
or, had even, heard of him. 

His importance flowed from 
the feet that he was the man 
who handled Northern Ire- 
land's complex financial rela- 
tions with the rest of the 
United Kingdom. It fell to him 
to negotiate the annual sub- 
vention — the subsidy which 
made up the shortfall between 
locally generated taxation 
and public expenditure, 
which was maintain ed on a 
par with national levels, de- 
spite Northern Ireland's rela- 
tive poverty. 

The province could have 
had no more suitable finan- 
cial ambassador, for Holden, 
by Intellect and experience, 
could well have occupied any 
of the top spots in Whitehall if 
he had wished but be bad. in > 
diplomatic speak, “gone na- 
tive" since Joining the North- 
ern Ireland Civil Service in 
1937. 

At the time, there was a pol- 
icy of attracting some of the 
young civil service high-fly- 
ers to Belfast but, unlike 
many of his contemporaries 


Douglas Gordon 


who returned to the mainland 
as soon as possible, Holden 
chose to spend his entire 
career in the Stormont out- 
post The only interruption 
was during the second world 
war when he enlisted in the 
Royal Artillery, where he at- 
tained the rank of Major. 
Most of his service was in In- 
dia, where he met his wife 
and began a lifelong affection 
for the sub-continent 

By the time the Stormont 
parliament was prorogued 
and replaced by direct rule 
from London in March 1972. 
Holden had risen through the 
ranks of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance in Belfast and become 
permanent secretary, a post 
which combined the headship 
of the Northern Ireland Civil 
Service. 

When W illiam Whitelaw ar- 
rived at Stormont Castle to 
tnkp command as the first 
Secretary of State for North- 
ern Ireland, Holden was sum- 
moned to his side, along with 
Harold Black, the veteran 
Cabinet Secretary, and his as- 
sistant, Ken Bloomfield, to 
form an influential troika of 
loyal policy advisers. 

As Whitelaw began the 
drive to contain the escalat- 
ing terrorist violence and 
stimulate a political accom- 
modation, these three teased 
out the implications and de- 



tails of a series of options and 
laid out a political map which 
set the agenda for several 
fruitless rounds of political 
negotiations over Future 
years. In fact their map 
remained effectively un- 
changed and unnavlgated 
until the Belfast Agreement of 
1998. 

Immediately after direct 
rule, but invisible behind 
WhitelaWs charismatic pres- 
ence, Holden played a key 
role in paving the way for the 
ground-breaking, bat 
doomed. Sunningdale Agree- 
ment of 1978, jointly chairing 
the talks' steering group with 
a senior official from Dublin. 

His role in the Anal crisis of 
his career Is shrouded In con- 
troversy. As the Ulster Work- 


ln visible behind 
Whitelaw’s 
charismatic 
presence, Holden 
played a Key role in 
paving the way for 
the Sunningdale 
Agreement of 1973 

ers Council general strike 
began to bite in May 1974, and 
the pioneering but precarious 
power-sharing executive 
began to wobble, some of the 
beleaguered ministers — par- 
ticularly within the national- 
ist SDLP — still believe that 
Holden was one of the senior 
officials sym path et ic to old 
Unionism, who helped under- 
mine them by withdrawing 
support as the power supply 
ran down and the threat of 
raw sewage flooding the 
streets became a real one. 
One minister later that 
the publicly discreet officials 
were "clapping in their 
minds" when the executive 
collapsed. Holden publicly de- 
fended Mmwlf anil tiift col- 
leagues from the charge say- 


ing that they had made no po- 
litical comments, offered no 
political advice and bad never 
issued an ultimatum of any , 
kind. This version is sap-, 
ported by other ministers 1 
who played their own part in : 
the crisis. ! 

When Holden retired in | 
1976, he finally returned to 
live in England, settling in 
Salisbury, Wiltshire, but he 
retained his links with the 
province for a time as director 
of the Ulster Office in London. 
His reti rement marked the 
end of an era.- Knighted in 
i 1972, Holden was the quintes- 
sential English gentleman, 
and archetypal grey mandarin 
(with an unlikely penchant for 
quoting chunks of F G 
Wodehouse). 

Not for him the high-profile 
public role that his equiva- 
lents enjoy today. Former col- 
leagues variously remember 
him as remote, aloof, even as a 
“cold fish", but there is una- 
nimity that despite his “old 
school ways” he was the con- 
summate adminis trator. 

He is survived by his wife. 
Elizabeth Jane, and two 
daughters. 

Chris Ryder 

David Charles Beresfbni Holden, 
civil servant, bom November 10. 
1913; died 31 August, 1998 


Letter 


James O'Connell 


A T Columbia Universi- 
ty in 1966, a distin- 
guished sociologist of 
religion, Thomas 
O’Dea.tdldme: “Ten years 
from now, scholars will notask 
why the Catholic Church has 
changed so much. They will 
wonder bow a Church man- 
aged to keep the modem world 
at bay for so long with struc- 
tures that are autocratic, atti- 
tudes that distrust sch o lars h ip, 

and forma of worship that have 
not come to terms with televi- 
sion.” I agreed with him. We 
were both wrong about the tim- 
ing. It is easier, however, to get 
the tuning of change wrong 
than to be wrong about the 
inevitability of change. 

What will the Church be like 
in 2020? IF the present struc- 
tures of the Church are un- 
likely to go on surviving the 
impact of modernity, many 
would prefer that 20 years from 
now we stiff had a centrally 
controlled Church of mainte- 
nance. The Church would sim- 
ply manage decline in Western 
countries; it would fail to con- 
solidate gains mad e in Aftlcan 
and Asian countries as it is 
today unable to consolidate his- 
torical achievements in Latin 
America. However, that situa- 
tion is extremely unlikely. 
Global and instant communica- 
tions, rhafteng es from schol- 
ars, divisions among the clergy, 
and the arrival of new/aid cul- 
tures would split a Church of 

mgtntananna apart. 

What ffrfn might Hap pen? 

A future Church win have 
multiple liturgies, worship win 
be much less verbal and more 
broadly symbolic, and music 
wffl mix the traditional and the 


Putting the 
facts into film 

D OUGLAS Gordon, the | tng a film editor. Two years 
gifted documentary later, he joined the Shell Film 
film producer, who Unit, working with Bert 
has died aged 68. Haanstra. It was a congenial 


D OUGLAS Gordon, the 
gifted documentary 
film producer, who 
has died aged 68, 
directed and produced 62 
films altogether. Many of 
them were complex, some of 
broad interest — and, 
together, they won 80 awards 
at European and American 
film festivals. Douglas Gor- 
don was a craftsman, and one 
of the few remaining links 
with the original British doc- 
umentary tradition. 

He fell in love with cinema 
aged seven, when he was 
given an 8mm home movie 
projector. But his experience 
of the big screen was confined 
to Leeds' Tatler news cinema 
until he was 15. when he was 
allowed to see a feature film 
fbr the first time. 

His father was a Leeds doc- 
tor and Douglas was educated 
at Leeds Grammar School and 
at University College London, 
where he read history. At 18, 
he discovered documentary 
film through the writings of 
the Scottish film-maker John 
Grierson, and co-founded the 
UCL film society, which not 
only viewed films but made 
them. 

On his first summer vaca- 
tion, in France with his fam- 
ily, he contracted polio, 
which left him severely dis- 
abled. Walking became hard 
for him, yet despite a lifetime 
of pain and discomfort, his 
disability never di min ished 
his enthusiasm for life or 
film. 

In 1952, he joined the BBC 
TV film library, later becom- 


ing a film editor. Two years 
later, he joined the Shell Film 
Unit, working with Bert 
Haanstra. It was a congenial 
place with many creative 
people, and two distinct cul- 
tural strands, shaped by the 
editorial tradition of Stuart 
Legg: Arthur Elton's "aes- 
thetic of clarity’' — the clean, 
economical exposition of sci- 
entific or engineering pro- 
cess; and the more emotive 
treatment of global topics — 
disease, irrigation, food short- 
ages, pestilence. 

The first film Douglas 
directed was The Ruthless 
One, about the anatomy of the 
ravaging desert locust It won 
first prize at the 1956 Interna- 
tional Scientific Film Con- 
gress in Rome. By then he 
was in south-east Asia, direct- 
ing a film on Asian energy 
resources for the United 
Natibns. Three years later, he 
set up a film unit In Lagos 
and spent four years training 
now-prominent Nigerian film- 
makers. 

There followed seven years 
in London as executive pro- 
ducer to the Shell Film Unit 
and 19 films, before he went 
freelance in 1970. Despite a 
growing loss of mobility, he 
went on to produce some 30 
more films , including four 
long documentaries on the ge- 
ology of America, its native 
peoples and its inventors. 

Douglas would tackle a sub- 
ject and deftly reduce it to log- 
ical and cinematic seme. But 
he was always a hands-on 
producer, scripting many of 
his films himself and working 



Against the odds . . . film-maker Douglas Gordon 


closely with director or editor 
at every stage. Many of the 
film s he produced in Britain 
are in the National Film 
Archive. 

He was a cheerful, warm- 
hearted man who owed much 
to his close-knit family: his 
wife Sheila, now a practising 
psychotherapist, whom he 
met at university, and the son 
and daughter who work in 
music and the theatre. He 
loved travel, good food and 


Weekend Birthdays 


INFAMOUS he Isn't — even 
though be is the only man to 
have been disqualified frbm 
all events at Wimbledon after 
he whacked a ball girl in a 
doubles match three years 
ago. Famous he Is — as the 
only True Brit to have made 
the world's Top 10 (sorry 
Greg) since rankings began a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Back at the All England 
Club in much happier cir- 
cumstances this summer, 
Tim Henman — 24 tomorrow 
— came close to answering a 
nation’s prayers when he 
reached the men's singles 
semi-finals. It took five times 
winner Fete Sampras to stop 
the Oxfordshire lad. 

A classic serve- volley er , 
Henman has the perfect pedi- 
gree; his great grandmother . 
was the first woman to serve ' 
overarm at the Champion- j 
ships. Though he may still < 
lack the consistency and the ' 


A Country Diary 





finish that mark the super- 
star, luminaries such as John 
McEnroe and Sampras are on 
the record as saying that Hen- 
man possesses the game to be 
a Wimbledon champion. Time 
is still on his side. 


Today's birthdays: Dr Aileen 
Adams, anaesthetist, 75; Mal- 
colm Allison, former football 
manager, 71; Meg Beresford, 
former general secretary, 
CND, 61; David Brabham, 
racing driver. 33; Johnny 
Briggs, actor, 63; Dick Clem- 
ent, film director and script- 
writer. Tracy Edwards, 
yachtswoman. 36; Dr David 
Fnssey, vice-chancellor, 
Greenwich University, 55; 
Dame Elizabeth Hedley- 
Miller, former senior civil 
servant, 75: Margaret How- 
ell, fashion designer, 52; Prof 
Julian Hunt, chief executive, 
Meteorological Office, 57; 
Albert MangelsdorfL jazz 
trombonist, composer, 70; 
Doreen Massey, president. 
Family Planning Association, 
60; Kevin McNamara, 
Labour MP, 64; Bob 
New hart, actor and come- 
dian, 69; Mark Ramprakash, 
cricketer, 29; Jean Ranklne, 


DERBYSHIRE: What remains 
of the Cromford Canal is one 
of the best wildlife sites in the 
area. Originally planned to 
link the East Midlands and 
Manchester, by-passing the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, in 
1900 the Butterley Tunnel col- 
lapsed and was never 
repaired. A five-and -a -half- 
mile linear pond, some of it is 
so shallow that Moorhens can 
cross without the need to 
swim. 

Although I walked part of 
its length, the best wildlife- 
watching is done while stand- 
ing still. A fallen tree, leaving 


two trunks spanning the ca- 
nal offered a good spot A 
common hawker dragonfly 
paused to hunt along the log, 
picking up a fly which mo- 
ments earlier had been sun- 
bathing. Then I noticed a 
small pike, motionless 
amongst the pond weed. Ob- 
serving it from above for sev- 
eral minutes, I began to won- 
der if my eyes were playing 
tricks. Was it a pike, or just a 
dead root or branch? A young 
jogger came along the tow- 
path. Thud, thud, pike gone. 

This site is renowned for its 
population of water voles, a ' 


species in severe decline. I 
saw my first ones here, back 
in the mid 1970‘s. Today was 
more difficult I beard one 
feeding, but in my attempts 
to see it amongst the reed 
sweet-grass, disturbed it A 
loud plop, and the apimal 
vanished. 

Also in abundance were 
families of little grebes or 
dabchlcks. The dabchicks and 
moorhen young provide food 
fbr the large pike population 
in the canal- Frogs and tad- 
poles probably supplement 
their diet in early Spring. 

PETR BOWLER 


museum curator, 57; A1 
Stewart rock musician, 53; 
Raqnel Welch, actress. 58; 
Prof Sir Denys Wilkinson, 
nuclear physicist 76. 

Tomorrow's other birthdays: [ 
Brian Booth, vice-chancel- i 
lor. University of Central , 
Lancashire, 56; Simon 
Burns, Conservative MP, 46; 
Sherban Cantacuzino. ar- 
chitectural critic. 70; Sir Der- 
man Christopherson, for- 
mer master, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, 83; Tony 
Clarke, Labour MP. 35; Rich- 
ard Hutton, editor, the 
Cricketer, 56; Roger Knight 
secretary, MCC, 52; Roger 
Law, puppeteer, 57; Claire 
Martin, jazz singer, 31; Sir 
Colin McCoU, "C", former 
head or Ml 6, 66; Pat Nevlii, 
footballer, 35; Sir James 
Stubblefield, geologist, 97; 

Jackie Trent singer, song- 
writer, 58. 


Death Notices 


CRAQO- The Raw. Canon Laonard, 
beloved vicar at ttwW LoneoMra parishes, 
fttj ministering in Me retirement Hi Bn 
polish o( Si Leonard s. Downturn, ti M 
peace Mir 0090 70, al hi# hgmjhara 
under Pantile HID on September 3. will his 
dearly loved wUa Jill anti tiwlr three chH> 
men. JanoL Susan and Wehaei &y h» 
side. Service tor tomily, the village and 
dose friends. toHomd inr int ernum al SI 
Leonard's, Downturn on Tuesday. Septem- 
ber 8, at noon. A service t» thanksgiving tor 
ten’s me anti mMstry will be new at Ms 
tanner perish ol SI Cttorberfs, Lythaoi, at 
1 JO on Saturday. September IS. 
SOFTLEY. ftw& of BeJsham, Cambridge- 
shirn, died on August 28tii. aged BtL A 
c o mrade still waiting lor me revolution 
Cremation at Cambridge Crematarlisn on 
Monday Septemb er *Bi el 3.15pm. No flow- 
er*. donati o ns 10 RSPB. 

■To ptaoejptwr emwuneamem telephone 
0171 ru «S7 or tax 0171 713 4707 between 
Sam end 3pm kton-Fri. 


Guy Benians unites: Baroness i 
Denlngton ( obituary August 
27) was in recent years one of 
our members in Hove Labour 
Party. I had brought Marga- 
ret Beckett's caff fbr grass- 
roots action back from the 
1992 Conference and a email 
group of us had begun to 
implement it with a help cen- 
tre and numerous small, very 
visible campaigns. Our ban- 
ner was seen ev e r yw here. 
The Old Guard hated it. 

And our members? Evelyn 
and her husband Cecil visited 
us during the European elec- 
tion campaign for a coffee arid 
a chat We were a bit daunted 
by the great Labour woman, 
but she stopped me telling her 
about our recent progress 
with the words that she al- 
ways read my branch agendas 
and minutes avidly, and we 
were doing a good job and 
should do more. Support in- 
deed, neither cautious nor 
conservative. Hove misses 
her. 


new. While the Eucharist will 
remain central, liturgies will 
have multiplied ethnically and 
culturally. 

Witness will face a two-fold 
task. First, It will have to take 
on the intellectual challenges 
that come from science, history 
and philosophy. Second, wit- 
ness will have to explore means 
of loving our neighbours and 
ourselves. 

On the one hand, it will need 
to renounce moralisxn in per- 
sonal relations and enter dia- 
logue with contemporaries on 
where personal integrity lies. 
On the other hand, witness has 
to broker ideas, inspire social 
prophets and encourage 
volunteers. 

Organisationally, the 
Church will have to cope with 

The answer isa 
gentle move to 
renewal through 
collaborative work 

insing its tight discipline. It 
will however go on having a 
professional clergy. Unlike 
those in the present structures, 
the new professionals will be 
celibate and non-cell bate — 
either full-time, part-time, per- 
manent or temporary. Women 
clerics will flourish. 

A collaborative and thought- 
ful Church may exist in which 
clerics work closely with lay 
persons and scholars receive 
support as they explore doc- 
trine, liturgists experiment and 
social activists are supported 
in their work. But second, we 
may have a Church in which 
authority is accepted only by a 


small group of traditionalist*, 
pluralism in worship has de- 
generated inton coexistence of 
extravagances of tbe mnnutu 
and mummified hist or kid rit- 
uals, national churches that 

ha vc lost the spirit Christ 

cannot be helped, married cler- 
ics retain the roles of present- 

day clerics, women priests 
have become mirror images of 
their male counterparts, and 
the rich split the Eucharistic 

community as some were doing 
when Paul denounced them nt 
Corinth. 

What might prevent the ex- 
isting Ught-knU Catholic 
Church from degenerating Into 
a Church In increasing disar- 
ray that upholds a teaching 
fraying at the ends, contains 
liturgies following fashion at 

the expense of devotion and has 
lost control over a clerical and 
lay intelligentsia insensitive to 
eccleslal history? 

The answer is, l believe, a 
gentle but immediate move to a 
Church of renewal through col- 
laborative work that broadens 
decision-making so that local 
appointments and decisions 
are token over from Rome 
while the papacy retains cru- 
cial residual powers. That pro- 
cess will find place for commit- 
ted scholars. From good 
praying, thinking and organis- 
ing will come a catechumens te 
for young and old, professional 
and lay, that lasts a lifetime. 

Not least, teaching ina Church 
of love that relies on the Holy 
Spirit can be oriented towards 
the freedom that Christ won 
and not funnelled towards rigid 
mo ral ism laid down by old men 

afraid of change. 

James O'Connell is Professor 
Emeritus ot Peace Studies at 
Bradford University. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN NET NOTES, Page 3. G2, 
August 10, on Colonel Gadafy, 
we said “He runs everything 
through sinister-sounding 
"direct appeals to the masses.' " : 
The phrase, which the head of 
the Libyan Interests Section of 
the Saudi Arabian Embassy in 
London found offensive, was 
taken from the American web- 
site quoted at the end of the 
piece and, in our use, was In- 
tended to be Ironic. Our notes 
also said, "Bur kina Faso, Chad, 
Mali, Niger, Sudan, Guinea-Bis- 
sau, the wife of the president of 
Mali: the Colonel Is chums with 
than alL" Mrs Eonare, the 


president's wife, went to Trip- 
oli at the beginning of August 
as ha* husband's emissary at a 
time when Colonel Gadafy was 
recovering from a broken hip 
after a fell in early July. She 
was received by Colonel Ga- 
dafy and his wife. Our notes 
contained a gratuitous innu- 
endo for which we apologise. 

IN AN article headed. On with 
the war. Pages 6 and 7, G2. 
August 20, the author said, 
“Even now I can recognise 
fighter aircraft of the second 
world war ..." He then gave a 
list, which included the I 


Junkers 88 and the Helnkel Hi. 
both bombers not fighters. The 
Glaster Meteor did not fly as a 
combat aircraft In die second 
world war. 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may con- 
tact the Readers’ Editor by tele- 
phoning 0171 239 9589 between 
11am and 5pm, Monday to Fri- 
day. Surface mail to Readers’ 
Editor. The Guardian. 119, Far- 
rtngdon Road, London EClR 
3ER. Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-maiL 
reader@guardktn.ca.uk 
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The Best Notebook Deal in tin 




entertaining. His love of 
music showed in his films, 
and he co mm is s ioned music 
from several young British 
and European composers. 

He is survived by his 
family. 

Wchae<Clarte 

John Douglas Gordon, docu- 
mentary film producer, born De- 
cember 31. 1929; died August 18, 
1998 


Time cuts out the middleman to bring you 
this top spec notebook with crisp sharp 
TFT colour screen, massive 64Mb RAM 
memory, fast 4.1Gb hard efisk storage, full 
24x CD multimedia, the latest mobile Intel* 
Pentium* processor with MMX technology 
266MHz and Windows 98. Everything for 
just El 269 +VATI 

Buy the Exec model and get 12 months 
interest free credit wfth nothing to pay 
until September 1999 

Time 266 Mobile Office™ 

■ Mobile Inter Pentium* Processor with 
MMX Technology 26681Hz 

• 12.1" TFT SVGA colour screen I 

(64,000 colours) 1 

- 4.1Gb UDMA-33 hard disk I 

• 64Mb RAM /KS I 

- 24x CD-ROM drive Jj 

- 1.44Mb floppy drive ■ 

- 128- bit 3D 2Mb graphics 

* TV-Out for large screen TV 

- 3D Wavetabte stereo sound 

• Built-In speakers & microphone Ap 

* 512K high performance cache 

* IBM VhaVoice Executive speech recognition 

* Microsoft Windows 98 

• Over £800 of CD Software including 
Lotus Smartsuite Millennium 

233 Model: Only £1169+ VAT= £1397.08 

Product codas 233 300; 2BB 301 

Carry case and 56k modem option avaSable 





£1491 fS 




Advanced Features are Stan dar d 

EZ gSde Touch pad pooling device and 84 ksy (uf feature 
keyboard - N-MH Battery and AC Power adaptw / ttwgar 100 to 
240* auto wooing • Intel- 430TX PCtaet lufly mlRemltm oompBart 
system boerf ■ ATI fiEndurd Port* InctadJng two US8 Porta. TV- 
Ou*. mkfifloystk*. External SVGA, Zoom* video port, oparutan 
lw». sow. paraM, Infra-red port, P&Anousa. Joystick/mkli, 2 
PCMCIA stats. • Doze, sleep and suspend modes • Dtawnstons 
297 x 230 x 48 rent; weight as lb. 








Excc model only. «n — ■ ■■unnEiT ,, ... 

Include, Mkraoft AulorLtt Expma UK. 5 top WCpOS UN., ^ ,o 

games (RRP £145), joystick, headset microphone NU raVltlOfuS IMS Sept "99 

and over 13 CD multimedia titles (RRP £325) ter . ■ 

just £99+VAT= £11633 Inc. VAT extra. NU lIltCfCST IfluBy repaid by Se 

PmdudCQdae 233303:26304 See tafcal financo aninde bekm 


NO Deposit 


NO Interest IHuHy repaid by Sept ‘99 

See typical finance enunpia below 
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Chernomyrdin’s rescue plan for rouble emulates Argentinian model 

Radical remedy for Russia 


FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 


James Meek in Moscow 
and Alex Bmmmer 


T HE Russian prime 
minister-designate, 
Victor Chernomyr- 
din, yesterday un- 
veiled a radical plan 
to halt the country’s giidg 
back into hyper-inflation with 
a proposal to create an Argen- 
tinian-style currency board 
which would bring an end to 
the rouble's foil. 

His move came as foreign 
exchange markets continued 
to offload roubles for hard 
currencies, driving the ex- 
change rate down 21 per cent 
in Moscow trading to 16.99 to 
the dollar. 

The rouble has tumbled 
63 per cent since August 17. 
when Russia abandoned any 
efforts to support the cur- 
rency and declared a morato- 
rium on its debt repayments. 

Under the Chernomyrdin 
proposals, more money would 
be printed and the rouble 
would be allowed to go into 
free-fall before a currency 
board — which would link the 
rouble directly to a hard cur- 
rency like the dollar — was 
created. 

•*We will let the rouble rate 
go." Mr Chernomyrdin said 
yesterday. "The dollar is ris- 
ing, the rouble is becoming 
wooden. People are buying 
matches, buckwheat and 


Strong pound 
takes its toll 
on Fortnum 
& Mason 

FORTNUM & Mason, the 
posh grocers in Piccadilly , 
yesterday became the latest 
company to warn that its 
profits will be hit by the 
strong pound. 

Chairman GH Weston 
said he expected "a likely 
decline in contribution 
from exports as sterling 
remains strong*’ and that 
the results for the current 
financial year were "even 
more dependent on a 
successful Christmas 
trading period”. 

A fall in sales has been 
exacerbated by disruption 
caused by tbe'store’s 
redevelopment, which had 
reduced selling space. 

As a result, the full-year 
profits— before exceptional 
items — had tumbled from 
£2.8 million to 
£1.72 million. 

Outside the Christmas 
period the growth in sales to 
UK customers was offset by 
the fall in those to overseas 
visitors; sales Cor the year 
increased by 2.1 percent. 

PHOTOGRAPH: WPPA MATTHEWS 


sugar." He proposes to use 
some of the new cash created 
to pay outstanding public-sec- 
tor wages. 

In his address to the' Rus- 
sian Federal Council, Mr 
Chernomyrdin proposed a 

confused combination of “eco- 
nomic dictatorship”, tax cuts, 
printing money and a rigid 
currency board-style link be- 
tween the value of the rouble 
and the central bank’s gold 
and hard currency reserves. 

The address confirmed that 
Mr Cheraomyrdto only 
the vaguest understanding of 
economics and that his core 
credo is the necessity for him 
to hang on as prime minister. 
His views were an attempt to 
bridge the divide awwng the 
group of bureaucrats, acting 
m i ni sters and foreign advi- 
sers trying to formulate a way 
out of toe country’s mess. 

One faction, led by Boris 
Fyodorov, the orthodox mone- 
tarist who served as finance 
minister in a previous Cher- 
nomyrdin government, wants 
to implement a ruthless cam- 
paign of bankruptcies, pri- 
vatisations and budget cuts. 

He is also thought to oppose 
increasing the amount of rou- 
bles in circulation as a means 
of paying off wage arrears 
and inter-enterprise debts. 
His faction wants to see a 
strong rouble — perhaps even 
the introduction of a cur- 
rency board along the lines of 


that introduced by Domingo 
Cavallo in Argentina. 

The rival group argues that 
inflation is inevitable, the 
cash-dry erannmy being 
throttled by lack of liquidity, 
and the price-rises which 
would accompany an out- 
pouring of roubles into the 
economy would be out- 
weighed by the resumption of 
normal business. Debts would 
be cleared, banks would begin 
to work a gain find the barter 
economy would be driven 
back into the shadows. 

What is baffling about Mr 
Chernomyrdin’s far from 
complete precis of the acting 
government’s thinking is that 
be appeared to advocate both 
a printing of money and a 
currency board, or something 
like it 

One might conjecture at a 
two-stage approach. In the 
next few months, extra rou- 
bles would be released into 
circulation, clearing debts, 
restarting the economy and 
stoking inflation. 

Then, on January 1 , a cur- 
rency board would be intro- 
duced, together with "eco- 
nomic dictatorship” — much 
stricter enforcement of bank- 
ruptcies and state confisca- 
tion of debtors’ assets. Prices 
would then stabilise. The date 
may signify that the euro, 
rather than the less politi- 
cally acceptable dollar, will 
be the anchor currency. 


Analysis/The actions of a 
currency board could push 
patient populace over the edge, 
writes Alex B rummer 


THE clear attraction of 

I the currency board to 
the Russian authorities is 
its simplicity. It is a mecha- 
nism, with legal status, 
that prevents governments 
from printing notes or Issu- 
ing mii« max— they are 
backed by bard currency 
reserves or gold. 

Jndging by experience 
from Hong Kong to Argen- 
tina, here may be an insti- 
tution capable of stabilis- 
ing the rouble, reversing 
the tendency to hyper-infla- 
tion and offering the possi- 
bility of keeping borrowed 
or earned foreign currency 

in the country. 

Among Russia’s neigh- 
bours in the Baltic area it 
assisted in the creation of 
stability after the break-up 
of the former Soviet Union, 
helping them to establish 
the credibility of their cur- 
rencies and reduce infla- 
tion. For A rgentin a in 1991 
it was the weapon that de- 
feated hyper-inflatton, 
which had been running at 
1.350 per cent per annum. 

But Estonia, Argentina 


and Bulgaria are not econo- 
mies which equate to Rus- 
sia’s. Russia is not stiffer- 
ring from hyper-inflation 
— in the past four years 
under IMF tutelage it has 
been wringing inflation oat 
of the system, leaving out- 
put to shrink by 40 per 
centMoscow has not yet 
entered the wheelbarrows- 
of-cash stage. 

Stmctualiy. however, a 
currency board would be 
dangerous. Its logic is that 
the natural response to cap- 
ital outflows is to shrink 
the supply of money* which 
sends interest rates soar- 
ing. The effect of this on a 
fragile financial system 
and a populace already suf- 
fering social dislocation 
would be horrendous. Be- 
cause of the limits imposed 
cm the creation of credit, a 
currency board would 
make it almost impossible 
to finance public deficits. 

Allowing a currency 
board to control Russia's 
credit supply would create 
the most horrendous eco- 
nomic conditions, which 


could push a patient popu- 
lace over the edge. 

Even if it decided to go 
ahead with such a pro- 
gramme. it. would have to 
be accompanied by other 
reforms. An end would 
have to be brought to the 
barter economy through 
monetarisation of all trans- 
actions and almost cer- 
tainly a hefty devaluation 
of the rouble — beyond that 
which has taken place — 
would be necessary. 

As far as one can tell. 
Russia’s currency reserves 
have been almost ex- 
hausted by countering spec- 
ulation before the rouble 
was allowed to fall and be- 
cause of the bard-currency 
outflows. Many of tbe hard- 
currency payments for oil 
and other commodities 
which should be flowing 
into Russia’s reserves 
never make it — they are 
hived off into Swiss hank 
accounts. London real es- 
tate and offshore accounts, 
and elsewhere. 

It would be possible for 
the West to create new hard 
reserves, with a tranche of 
cash from the IMF or G7 
countries, but they would 
need to be confident that 
the board was a genuine 
reform, not a short-term ex- 
pedient which would be 
abandoned as soon as inter- 
est rates soared. 



S stands for slower car sales 


Nlcbols* Banobtar, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


C AR sales in August, 
boosted by the intro- 
duction of the first "S” 
registration plates, were the 
second- highest monthly fig- 
ure on record. But the motor 
industry had been expecting 
to break the record 525^39 
registrations achieved In 
August last year. 

The 505.312 registrations 
this August were 3.8 per cent 
below last year’s record. 
Overall registrations for the 
year so for are 33 per cent up 
on last year, however. 

Carmakers blamed worries 


about the economy, stock 
market turmoil and job inse- 
curity for customer caution. 
They feared that monthly 
sal** will deteriorate during 
tbe rest of toe year. 

"There’s been some slow- 
down of the market during 
the past few months, although 
the cumula tive total by toe 
end of 1996 is likely to be 
higher,” said Roger King of 
the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders. 

“The economic cycle is go- 
ing to cause some concern, 
but the motor industry seems 
to have defied gravity and has 
done wen, even in toe export 
markets. Towards toe end of 
toe year, however, it will be 


extremely difficult to main- 
tain this." 

Car sales have traditionally 
been higher in August be- 
cause if is toe month the new 
number-plate letter for the 
year is Introduced. But from 
now on, toe toe letter will 
change every six months in 
an attempt to spread demand 
more evenly over toe year. 

Sales of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley cars, which had been 
hit by toe introduction of new 
models and the battle for con- 
trol of the company, showed a 
slight improvement. Last 
month, U2 of the luxury cars 
were sold, compared with 93 
In August last year. 

' The August registration, fig-, 


Marques of 
success 


January to August 
1998 registrations 

1 Ford Escort 91,417 

2 Ford Fiesta 89,676 

3 Ford Mondeo 76,875 

4 VauxhaJI Vectra 68,369 

5 Renault Megane66,121 

6 Vauxhall Corsa 56,336 

7 Peugeot 306 55,800 

8 Vauxhall Astra 53,077 

9 Rover 200 50,981 

10 Rover 400 44,567 

Source: SMUT 


ures show that the balance be- 
tween British-manufactured 
cars, with 3L36 per cent of toe 
market, and imported cars 
(68.64 per cent) is almost un- 
changed. despite toe strength 
of the pound. 

The relative buoyancy of 
the British market Is in stark 
contrast to that in Japan, 
where economic troubles 
have caused car sales to 
plummet Sales of imported 


cars in Japan dropped by 
23 per cent in August with 
only Peugeot Citroen and 
Renault significantly bucking 
tbe trend, according to fig- 
ures published yesterday by 
tbe Japan Automobile Im- 
porters’ Association. 


American suitor lights 
on TLG with £321 m bid 


Lisa Buckingham 

City Editor 


£321 MILLION takeover 
.hid was launched yes- 
mm -kterday for TLG. for- 
merly Tbom Lighting Group. 
This would bring to an abrupt 
end four years as an indepen- 
dent business after its de- 
merger from Thorn EMI- 

The company, whose prod- 
ucts helped Illuminate this 
summer’s World Cup 
-matches, joined tbe stock 
market In 1994. Shares 
bobbed above toe LISP flota- 
tion price only after it 
revealed to August that it had 
received a takeover approach. 
Yesterday they jumped by 
l7'/=p to 167p, some 7p above 
toe offer price. 

Cooper. Industries, the 
American bidder whose 
brands include Luminox, 
Halo and Metalux, said the ac- 
quisition would make it a 
world leader In Ugtotogfix- 
tures with about £1 billion of 
sales. The company is selling 
its automotive businesses, 
which include Champion 


spark-plugs, for $1.9 billion. 
Managers, led by chairman 
Ham lsh Bryce, will share 
nearly £2 milli on on their 
shareholdings in addition to 

substantial windfall gains on 
share options. ‘But Wassail, 
toe mini-conglomerate which 
has a 14 per cent sharehold- 
ing may yet spoil the party . 

TLG'3 financial adviser, 
Dresdner Klein wort Benson, 
is believed to have touted toe 
company around other poten- 
tial bidders before the Cooper 
offer was supported. Advisers 
to Cooper yesterday snapped 
up more than 5 per cent of 
TLG’s shares to file market 
Wassail, which stands to 
make a hefty profit cm Its 
shares, could try to enhance 
this surplus by declining 
Cooper’s current offer or even 
mounting. a counter-attack of 
its own. One City analyst said 
the TLG share price indicated 
hopes of a counter-bid al- 
though be thought it unlikely, 
even though the offer was not 
a "knock-out”- 
TLG notched up sales of 
nearly £393 million and prof- 
its of almost £25 million in the 


year to March. But the group 
has been struggling to cope 
with weak European sales 
growth and, although tbe 
business was restructured, 
notably in toe large German 
and French markets, the rep- 
utation of the company’s 
management has been 
tamlshed. 

Some job losses are ex- 
pected as a result of the deal 
but Cooper said there was lit- 
tle overlap between the two 
groups, which is likely to 
restrict toe attrition. Instead. 


the US group expects savings 
to come from reducing TLG s 
corporate overheads as well 
as rationalising sales and 
administration. _ ... . 

Mr Bryce, a former Scottish 
rugby international, wiH 
leave after three months at 
Cooper’s request and “fra 
“core” of other directors wfll 
remain. He said; “We believe 
that this is a good offer for 
shareholders, customers, em- 
ployees and long-termsuppto 
ers. We believe that there are 
strong commercial attrac- 
tions- in combining with 

Cooper." 


David Brown 
sold for £1 95m 


Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 


D AVID Brown, toe engi- 
neering group which 
used to own the exclu- 
sive Aston Martin marque, 
yesterday succumbed to a 
£1949 million takeover bid. 

The acquisition by Textron, 
a large American Industrial 
group, comes just six years 
after David Brown was 
floated on the stock market 
having been In family hands 
for more than 125 years. 

Chris Cook, chairman of 
the ambitious gears and 
pumps company, said the ac- 
quisition by Textron, whose 
manufacturing business 
ranges from car parts to 
f>«na aircraft, would help 
international expansion. 

David Brown has been ac- 
quisitive; but Mr Cook said 
the company did not have suf- 
ficient firepower to folly ex- 
ploit overseas opportunities. 

Textron is offering 290p a 
share for the company, whose 
interim profits rose from 
£7.9 million to £9.1 million. \ 


The bid represents an 83 per 
cent premium on the share 
price before toe Huddersfield- 
based company admitted it 
was in takeover talks. 

The addition of David 
Brown, which makes gears 
used to industrial machinery 
and trains as wen as manu- 
facturing pumps for toe oil In- 
dustry, will almost double 
Textron’s earnings from fluid 
and power systems to 
SI billion (£600 million). 

Lewis Campbell, chief exec- 
utive of Textron, said he saw 
David Brown as a "corner- 
stone business” for the group. 
David Brown has been 
regarded as a takeover candi- 
date for several months and 
analysts had regarded indus- 
trial conglomerate BTR as an- 
other possible bidder. 

Mr Cook and Chris Brown, 
who staged the 1990 manage- 
ment buy-in which wrested 
control from the founding 
family, and other directors 
have agreed to sell their 
shares to Textron, which said 
yesterday it now speaks for 
29.7 per cent of the David 
Brown share capital. 


Heffers 
on offer 
after 
122 
years 

O NE OF Britain's most 
famous booksellers 
was yesterday put up 
for sale for the first time in 
its 122 -year history. 

Heffers has been an insti- 
tution in Cambridge since 
it opened Its first bookshop 
in the university city in 
1876. 

Company chairman Nich- 
olas Heffer. great-grandson 
of the firm’s founder. Wil- 
liam Heffer, says he wants 
to retire in the near future 
and has no relatives who 
want to take over. 

The company's 300-plus 
staff were told of the deci- 
sion today. Bosses say they 
hope to sell the company as 
a unit, keeping the name 
and avoiding any redun- 
dancies. 

“We are confident of a 
smooth and effective tran- 
sition,” Mr Heffer said. 

"Our priority is to select 
a new owner who will be 
sensitive to the history and 
reputation of Heffers and 
recognise the very individ- 
ual nature of our business. 

“We do have the great 
satisfaction of knowing 
that each of tbe four gen- 
erations of tbe family has 
added to the success of the 
company. We are able to 
sell on a thriving business, 
ceiling over a million books 
a year.” 

The company’s flagship 
store is in Trinity Street, 
Cambridge. Heffers also 
has other shops in the city 
and a store in Northamp- 
ton. 

Bosses have put no price 
tag on tbe store but say that 
they are expecting great in- 
terest from prospective 
buyers. 


Saturday Notebook 


Getting back 
into control 



Mark Milner 


Ol 


NE of the first acts of 
the Thatcher admin- 
istration in 1979 was 
to lift exchange con- 
trols in Britain. Though such 
things are hard to quantify, 
there must be a question 
mark over whether the City 
of London would have mato 
tatoed its power and and pres- 
tige as a financial centre If 
controls had not been lifted 
for, say, another 10 years. 

It was a boon, too, for the 
growing numbers of holiday 
makers heading for the 
beaches of southern Europe. 
Those old enough might care 
to dig out the faded black 
passports and, after a good 
laugh at the photograph, turn 
to the space at the back where 
bank clerks inscribed the 
amount of foreign exchange 
you were taking out of the 
country. These days it would 
barely buy a cup of coffee in 
Venice’s St Mark’s Square. . 

The changes fitted the 
spirit of the new administra- 
tion, sweeping away state 
controls, privatising state in- 
dustries; allowing private 
enterprise to flourish and de- 
regulation to hold sway. 

As John Gapper and Nicho- 
las Denton note in their 
chronicle of the fall of Bar- 
ings, All That Glitters, the 
bank’s then boss, Peter Bar- 
ing, could tell a stock ex- 
change conference in Mexico 
in 1994 that the flow of capital 
from one country to another 
was “the natural order of 
things”. It was a creative pro- 
cess which had only been in- 
terrupted by “a long, painf ul 
and ultimately unsuccessful 
experiment with so cialism * 1 
Within the year Barings 
had been brought down by a 
rogue trader, while Mexico's 
financial system had been hit 
by a crisis based on toe abil- 
ity of capital to flow out of the 
country at least as fast, if not 
foster, than it had flowed In- 
Such irony was not lost on 
those who pondered the logic 
of, for example, toe foreign 
exchange market where cur- 
rencies rose or fell apparently 
on the whim of the big play- 
ers to the currency market 
They questioned the eco- 
nomic value of a system 
which could damage a coun- 
try's economy by pushing its 
currency around yet ap- 
peared to add little economic 
value. Only a relatively small 
percentage of deals in toe 
world ’8 foreign exchange 
markets actually involved 
end users” — customers who 
needed to switch currencies 
to buy goods or pay workers 
and suppliers. 

T HERE had been talk of 
a tax on forex dealings 
to deter what was often 
seen as purely specula- 
tive activity. Black Wednes- 
day in October 1992, when 
both the pound and the Ital- 
ian lira were Mown out of the 
exchange rate mechanism, 
only reinforced criticisms of 
free capital flows. This time it 
was not just a question of eco- 
nomic damage. The political 
aspirations of two . govern- 
ments were seen to have been 
thwarted by foreign exchange 
speculators. 

There had been efforts to 
limi t other markets. In tbe 
wake of the 1987 market 
crash, the US authorities 
tried to curb what were 
regarded as excessive price 
movements. The Japanese 


also tried to rein back toe de- 
rivatives market after It 
to believe that events there 
were increasing the volatility 
on the Tokyo stock market. 

Opponents of deregulation 
were greeted with a version of 
Mrs Thatcher’s dictum that 
"you can’t buck the markets": 
curbs in one country's juris- 
diction would simply drive 
trading elsewhere: in a tech- 
nological age, markets were 
accessible to anyone with the 
right equipment; one centre’s 
regulation was another's op- 
portunity to expand. 

More fundamentally, sup- 
porters argued that not only 
were markets powerful and 
mobile, they were also right. 
If countries ran their econo- 
mies properly, there would be 
no opportunities for specula- 
tors to mount their often de- 
structive attacks. The ERM 
sustained heavy damage in 
1992. and again in 1993, be- 
cause Us members were steer- 
ing their currencies towards 
convergence at a time when 
several economies were going 
in the opposite direction. 

There the matter has pretty 
much rested, with toe propo- 
nents of deregulation occupy- 
ing the high ground. But 
events in Asia and Russia 
have reopened the debate. In 
each case there is an argu- 
ment for saying the specula- 
tors have simply punished 
bad behaviour by Thailand's 
banks, by South Korea’s chae- 
bol. by Russia's inadequate 
governmental infrastructure 
and the reluctance of big busi- 
ness to pay tax. 
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IMILARLY, in toe cor- 
porate sector it was 
said bad management 
meant a low- share 
price which meant vulnera- 
bility to takeover. Only aca- 
demics and a few disgruntled 
shareholders wondered much 
about whether the cure was 
that much of an improvement 
on toe illness. 

Now governments are be- 
ginning to wonder if they 
should allow the speculators 
to kick sand in their foces. 

Malaysia has almost halted 
trading in the ringgit In 
Hong Kong the authorities, 
having tried to take on the 
speculators at their own game 
by buying foriously in the 
market have brought in trad- 
ing curbs to try to stack the 
deck against the speculators. 
This week there were sugges- 
tions of limits within which 
the dollar, the yen and the 
euro should be allowed to 
fluctuate against each other, a 
kind of global ERM. 

However, Malaysia's move 
strengthened the ringgit but 
trashed the stock market The 
Hong Kong authorities may 
or may not beat the specula- 
tors. but if they do, it is likely 
to be at a high price. Inves- 
tors in general may decide 
Hong Kong is a place to be 
avoided. 

It is hard to to see how 
banding the world's leading 
currencies would work. Who 
would ret the bands, who 
would defend them? 

But rightly or wrongly, 
politicians and voters are in- 
creasingly impatient with the 
financial markets. Blowing 
away toe Thai baht may not 
count too much (except to a 
number of Asian economies), 
but when the turbulence 
takes the starch out of Wall 
Street and London, then life 
savings and pensions for vot- 
ers in toe US and Europe are 
put at risk. When voters get 
worried, their politicians try 
at least to appear to be doing 
something about it 

The heavy hitters In the big 
casino of global capital mar- 
kets may need to consider a 
degree of self-restraint If they 
don’t others — with a bit 
more clout than Hong Kong 
and Malaysia — may be 
tempted to do it for them. 


BAT subsidiary is accused 
of illegal cover-up in US 


Marie TTan fai Near York 


B ROWN & Williamson, a 
subsidiary of the British 
conglomerate BAT, may have 
broken toe law by urging 
tobacco executives to hold 
back internal documents 
sought in lawsuits, according 
to tbe US Justice Department 
The new attack by govern- 
ment prosecutors comes in a 
sealed court brief as toe two 
sides argue over access to 
documents. The Justice De- 
partment is citing a rule 
known as the crime-fraud ex- 
ception, which nullifies law- 
yer-client privilege if there is 
evidence that lawyers may 
have participated in a crime. 

The department is pursuing 
criminal investigations 
against several leading US 
tobacco companies. The case 
against Brown & Williamson 
is said to be the most ad- 
vanced. The government is fo- 
cusing on whether the com- 
pany lied to the Food and 
Drug Administration and 
other government agencies 
about its use of a high-nico- 
tine tobacco leaf and its ma- 
nipulation of nicotine levels 
In cigarettes. 

Tobacco lawyers have come 


under special scrutiny be- 
cause they played an essential 
role In company strategy over 
toe release of information on 
health risks. 

Liggett Group, which broke 
ranks wito toe industry toy 
making a separate deal with 


plaintiffs, has waived its cli- 
ent-lawyer privileges. A for- 
mer lawyer with the com- 
pany, Lawrence Meyer, is 
involved in discussions about 
co-operating with govern- 
ment legal officers. 

Legal arguments over law- 
yer-client privilege reflect the 
industry’s determination to 
hang on to internal docu- 
ments that may show the 
direct involvement of in- 
house lawyers and outside 
law firms in sensitive 
research about smoking and 
health, in delaying compli- 
ance with requests for evi- 
dence and in arguing against 
disclosures to government 
regulators. 

Earlier this year, the Su- 
preme Court declined to in- 
tervene in a Minnesota civil 
suit, resulting in the release 
of 39,000 documents which 
Brown & Williamson and 
other companies sought to 
withhold, citing lawyer-client 
privilege. 
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Top guns at the hard sell 


As the captains of the British 
arms industry gather to press 
the flesh at the Famborough air 
show, David Gow and 
Richard Norton-Taylor ask if 
they can remain combat-ready 


T HE cream of Brit- 
ish Industry will 
be on display at 
Its most flamboy- 
ant showcase 
next week, the bi- 
ennial Famborough Interna- 
tional Air Show, at which it 
will seek to prove to more 
than 1,000 companies from 40 
countries that Britain is still 
good at manufacturing and 
exporting goods. 

At the world’s largest tem- 
porary exhibition top sales- 
men from the UK's £15 billion 
a year aerospace industry 
will Join their European part- 
ners, American rivals and 
their allies in vying far a slice 
of record orders, said to be 
worth up to £10 billion. 

As shiny prototypes and 
updated versions of 168 air- 
craft, Including 25 making 
their debut, flaunt their hl- 
tech prowess aver the sprawl- 
ing airfield, corporate execu- 
tives will be negotiating from 
dawn to dusk over multi 
million-pound deals and 
about the industry’s future. 

- Britain, with Germany. 
Italy and Spain, win dally pa- 
rade the new multi-role com- 
bat Jet, EuroGghter. rebrand- 
ed only this week as Typhoon, 
In the drive to acquire half a 
world export market worth 
up to $70 billion over the next 
20 years. 

George (Lord) Simpson. 
GEC's managing director, 
stressed the scale of next 
week’s behind-the-scenes dis- 
cussions. "Every chief execu- 
tive from every significant 
world player win be talking to 
each other. My diary typi- 
cally starts at 5am and fin- 
ishes at midnight" 

Britons, French and Ger- 
man executives wffl be argu- 
ing the toss with Italian. 
Spanish and Swedish col- 
leagues over how best to 


bring about the radical 
shake-up their governments 
say is essential to compete 
with the Americans. 

a "hiK bang" merger, per- 
haps, of the kind promoted 
this week by John Weston. 
British Aerospace’s new chief 
executive? Or a series of sec- 
toral alliances or Joint ven- 
tures, as favoured by France? 

Western defence companies 
have the capacity to produce 
far more weapons than they 
can export Facing increased 
competition. European com- 
panies and governments are 
beginning to realise that 
tuure is no alternative but far 
them to Join forces. 

No longer can Europe af- 
ford to maintain 10 separate 
companies making combat 
aircraft and helicopters, four 
producing battle-tanks. 12 
making missiles and 37 — 


against two In toe US — pro- 
ducing armoured cars. 

BAe has already taken a 
stake In Sweden’s Saab Aero- 
space. and GKN, which owns 
Westland, recently readied 
an agreement with Italy’s Au- 
gusta to produce helicopters. 
BAe, Aerospatiale of France. 
Dasa of Germany, and Casa of 
Spain have proposed a con- 
sortium, Euroco. 

France’s partial privatisa- 
tion of AArospatiale has eased 
the wayforEurooo's creation, 
bid British and German exec- 
utives will insist In their head 
tohead talks next week that it 
should be sold off. 

George Robertson, the De- 
fence Secretary, warned ear- 
lier this year that without 
"restructuring”, Europe’s de- 
fence industry would not sur- 
vive hi a US-dominated mar- 
ket But Whitehall says it is 
up to companies rather than 
governments to decide how 
they should co-operate, 

Goxporate chiefs, however. 



An RAF Tornado at a Saudi airbase during the Gulf war. The region Isa key market for British weaponry 
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are wary of ganging up 
against the US. 

Behind the scenes, too, the 
British Industry Is grappling 
with a changed political envi- 
ronment Robin Cook's “ethi- 
cal” foreign policy has put the 
spotlight on arms exports — 
as has concern and increas- 
ing militancy among share- 
holders — as witnessed at yes- 
terday’s GEO meeting. 

Already 300,000 jobs have 
been lost in Britain, and BAe 


recently announced it was 
considering the closure of the 
ammunition business of 
Royal Ordnance, with a po- 
tential loss of 4,000 jobs. 

But the Government 
remains gung-ho. Earlier this 
year, Robertson congratu- 
lated the industry for export- 
ing £5.5 bin Inn worth of arms, 
a 10 per cent increase an the 
1996 figure and maintaining 
Its role as the world's second- 
largest arms exporter, punch- 
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ing above its weight with a 
20 per cent ahare of a 
240 billion market 

In its recent strategic de- 
fence review, the Government 
describes the arms Industry 
as '‘outs tandingly successful 
and a vital na tional asset”, 
providing jobs for over 
400,000 people. According to 
City analysts, defence exports 

— with commercial aerospace 

— are Britain’s largest single 
manufacturing activity. 

When hidden government 
subsidies far sales promotion, 
credit guarantees and com- 
missions are taken into ac- 
count, more than 40 per cent 
of the value of UK arms pro- 
duction is exported. More- 
over, companies have bene- 
fited from profit margins of 
up to 20 par cent on exports, 
compared with 9 per cent on 
Ministry of Defence sales. 

Small wonder that the In- 
dustry has an almost symbi- 


ment. It was Cook who 
confirmed last month that 
BAe had talked to the Foreign 
Office about the supply of 
civil aircraft to Libya — if 
sanctions were lifted once the 
Lockerbie suspects had been 
brought to trial. Leaked docu- 
ments suggest military sales 
are not far behind in an over- 
all deal worth up to £6 billion. 

Rob Young, a senior For- 
eign Office diplomat, recalled 
in evidence to the Scott in- 
quiry into arms far Iraq, . . 
quite regular contact with 
British Aerospace, Westland, 
Marconi, and Racal ... It was 
a very frequent and normal 
part of daily life ... It was 
usually very helpful. If at 
times a little oppressive”. 

After Labour's election vic- 
tory, policy towards arms 
sales seemed to to be 
reversed. The FO announced 
that “an export licence [for 
arms! will not be issued If the 
arguments far doing so are 
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outweighed ... by concern 
that the goods might be used 
for internal oppression or in- 
ternational aggression, or by 
the risks to regional stability 
or other considerations". 

Yet the new rules contained 
a fundamental contradiction 
far Cook's ethical foreign pol- 
icy. It was to be carried out by 
diplomats whose Job it is to 
promote exports. Indeed, 
Cods appeared to recognise 
the contradiction, saying that 
"the Government is commit- 
ted to the maintenance c£ a 


strong defence industry, 
which Is a strategic part of 
our Industrial base . . 

Naturally the biggest mar- 
ket for arms is where the risk 
of conflict is greatest. Last 
month, Saferworld, an inde- 
pendent think-tank, reported 
that the Government had ap- 
proved 3,000 licences far arms 
exports to countries which 
should be barred. 

As yet unpublished figures 
for the United Nations Regis- 
ter of Conventional Arms 
show Britain last year sold 23 
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armoured combat vehicles 
and 4 Hawk aircraft to Indo- 
nesia. More Hawks are on 
their way at a time when Brit- 
ain’s credit-guarantee expo- 
sure for arms to Indonesia 
totals £848 million. 

The figures show how Im- 
portant the Gulf remains for 
arms; last year Britain also 
supplied 338 missiles to the 
Arab Emirates, 72 armoured 
vehicles to Kuwait and 4 war- 
ships to Qatar, but with the 
fall in oil prices, the market 
will also get tougher. 

By far the biggest single 
market over the next five 
years will be Saudi Arabia, 
accounting for up to 62 per 
cent if Riyadh buys the 
Typhoon, according to ana- 
lysts Charterhouse Tllney. 
Vickers, meanwhile, hopes to 
follow up its sale of Chal- 
lenger 2 tanks to Oman with 
exports to Qatar, Turkey, 
Greece, Saudi Arabia and 
South Africa. 

As the salesmen next week 
show off their wares, one 
thing is certain: domestic 
politics, global geopolitics 
and hard-headed economics 
mean that the British defence 
and aerospace industries are 
entering a critical period. 


Quick Crossword No. 884S 



Solution No. 8844 

Across 

1 TV rapper (6,7) 

8 Tart (4) 

9 In rags (8) 

10 Greedy for wealth (IQ) 

18 Unemotional (B) 

14 Brigand (0) 

IB Remarkable (TO) 

19 Peevish (8) 

80 Partly open (4) 

81 Sausages baked in batter 
(*-2-3-4) 


Down 

8 Dig out (8) 
a Direct — class — disci- 
pline (5) 

4 Lured (7) 

5 Surpass (5) - 
• Treaohery (7) 

7 Above — finished (4) 

11 Cocktail (8) — tennis lob 
(4,4) 

IS Feeble (7) 

14 Cast a spell over (7) 

15 School — transport (5) 
17 Attain (6) 

IB Nothing (4) 
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jfeWfteon special: ; 

Julian Barnes, Ian McEwan^ 
Ben Etton andPeter Preston 16 



Arts 


The life and troubled times of 
James Whale, creator of 
Frankenstein 18 
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So what does ex-govemor 
of Hong Kong Chris 
Patten reveal in the 
controversial book that 
was too hot for Rupert 
Murdoch to publish? 
From the former colony 
John Gittings on the 
memoirs of a man 
who never.lost face 

I was 


all 

right 

Jack 




T be dust wiD fly when 
Chris P&tten's 
account ofhow 
Britain backed out of 
Hong Kong a year 
ago ia published in 
Britain tins month. East And West 
is thebook that Rupert Murdoch 
reduraedwouM upset the apple- 
cart ofhia commercial interests in 
China; his publishing firm, 
j-terperCollins was forced to pufl 
out of the deal. 

Political memoirs don't usually 
create such wide international rip- 
ples. But Our Last Man in Hong 
Kong's musings get a four-page 
going-over in the current New 

York Review ofBookfl; ms words 

are being pored over in jtaa® 
Kong; they are Bkdy to be purutea 
’ for an edition in Ber ing- j 
Whatever the mainland am 

Hong Kong 

account of his dealings wrtbtne 
government in Beijing, Jw N*T 

York reviewer reckons that Patten, 

nevershortofa^or^, 

wants to be regarded 

queville of contemporary Aria .. 
Though be says] 

In East And V^st: China, 

Power, And The FWure Of Asia, 

P^ha» prbd^ »^«° ina 

»b.“SS 2 SS 5 — 

tioned but they dontn^gfr^ 


faceted relationship the next, 1 ’ 

In Pattenb view, Tbny Blair 
comes over as slightly naive, 
expecting too much of substance, 
to emerge from the formal con- 
tacts wiBi Chinese leaders at the 

hando ver. No doubt the Prime 
Minister — who visits Baling next 
month — w31 be pondering Pat- 
ten's stem advice. *Ybu have to be 
very careful not to pay a price for 
such a visit,” be pronounces, "and 
then have precious little to show 
for it" , t . 

Patten stood firm when he vis- 
ited BriHng in October 1992, after 
tabling his famous plan for speed- 
mg up democracy in Hong Kong. 
He insists that his plan was com- 
patible with what had been agreed 
with China. Tbe Chinese leader- 
ship couH only objert that it vio- 

lated the "spirit" of the under- 


asked him to respect their face. 

dwuSflLjw him fecc, too. 
Instead, they planed s*Dy games 
vrith“care&By calibrated... • 
snubs", Patten went back to Hong 
Kong where he was denounced as 
the “whore ofthe East"and the 
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which boied Patten, it was steadily 
dowuhiXL 

Buthu ire is not reaBy directed 
at tbe Chinese, but at those in die 
west who don't know bow to han- 
dle the Chinese. In his emmtiy 
retreat in France, fatten explains, 

he hasbeenpractiringkowtowing, 
Banging <mea head on the floor 
nine times takes a bit of doing. Yet 
senior members ofthe European 

Union, he exdaims, not only kow- 
tow with alacrity but even ask: 
"Mart I only bang my head on the 


ground nine times? Why not 12?” 
patten has his own formulafbr 
dealing with the Chinese: if face 
matters so much, then we should 
deny it to them unless they play 
fair ' Ration the red carpet treat- 
ment; if the Chinese want our 
goods theyH buy them. 

Life in Hong Kong baa moved on 
a long way since last year. People 
there will find East And West less of 


arevdation.Afiifi account of Pat- 
ten’s writingappearad in the Sun- 
day Morning Post a couple of weeks 
ago and didn't cause any shock- 
waves. Joseph Cheng, the Hong 
Koog Chinese academic who 
reviewed the torn e. pointed out that 
however brilliant Pattenfe strategy 


looks on paper, in the end his "con- 
f mntatir tp wfth {Tima has wit 

secured any substantial concession 
for Hong Kong". Healso argued 
that Patten should hove sport less 
time criticising Asiak authoritarian 
leaders, and more on how to 
strengthen Asian civil society. 

In arwiher Morning Post review, 
independent legislator Margaret 
Ng commented that the book 
rweals few secrets about Hong 
Kong’s last years under British 
rute. Nor was she convinced by 
Patten’s confidence that when 
Margaret Thatcher and Geoffrey . 
Howe readied agreement with 
China in 1984, they really meant to 
bring western democracy to Hong 


Kong: Hera Fatten is in abind •- 
“Don’t mention tbe Tory ministers” 
— those ultimately responsible for 
the last JSyears of British control 
in Hong Kong. 

Honourably, Patten believes 
that Hong Kong deserved better 
from London, and that British rule 
in the end “fcD below the highest 
standards of its colonial record in 
the very la rt o fi te^nificant colo- 

He is rightly critical of the “slitfa- 
ering away from the promises on 
democracy Bn 1984 j". Britain 
soon conceded China’s argument 
that policies between London and 
Beijing for the next 15 years should 
“converge" From then, he con- 


dudes, Britain was on a slippery 
slope. In afine Patlenism he 
declares that “for the next dozen 
years, all one could hear diplomat- 
ically was the squeak and squelch 
of British boots trying to find a 
footing in the mud 1 '. 

He also argues that in 1988 
(when Britain bfiddracked —under 
Chinese pressure— on its promise 
to begin direct electionsjit would 
hove been much better toddy Bei- 
jing. “A more genuinely democratic 
k^lature," be writes, ^wuld have 
had almost a decade to establish its 
personality, its credentials, and its 
public support before the transi- 
tion to Chinese rule". 

Yet who, after all, if not Patten's 


Patten... practising kowtowing 
In his French retreat 

PHOTOGflAW: ROBW ALLKyQN SMITH 

ministerial colleagues, took these 
mistaken decisions? The names 
Geoffrey’ Howe and Douglas Hurd 
do not feature in this context, nor 
tb we of Margaret Thatcher and, 
later on. John Major. Instead. Pat- 
ten fires his sarcastic salvoes at 
those that he regards as the real 
culprits, “honourable men with 
fine minds in London and Hong 
Kong who had been trained over 
many years to know what was best 
for those who they ruled". 

So the Hong Kong establish- 
ment was to blame, page 14 1 
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Smalfweed. 


heart a. column, by some eminent 


fox 1 instance. 



tory compared to Sinidlweecrs 

long-suferingra ajwc- 

tairedf«bfi^]nBiitedatndlati^ 
and I order that such aportnotbe 
printed today.Thatfs all, for Ac 
moment But watch it. 



F ew concepts are hinder for 
the late 20fo century mind 
to fathom than foatof«#&" 
qffmeaL The fief was, as it were, a 

basic bmiding block of What we 

now eaStbe feudal system — the 
word feudal deriving from the 
Iatinjfewftmi, whose Hrite 
the Frankish fehu-od, itself 
related to foe German Vieh (cat* 
tie)... 

We interrupt these proceeding? 
fir an i agent announcement. Can- 


dfm,ohm%frtyaae.IJbastimto 
obey ytrar command- Notin the 
matter of your sentencing me to 
Team Ityheartm cokunn by India 
Knight or wh oc m , rince that ts 
soczndtfaatil^boaiKttobe 
thrcmTiout<mJBpca};bntintbe 
xnaU^ofdie^finvatedduzigy, 
whkfoappeo»below,left. 


T oeou 1 foM:SriLuika,ftis 
widdy asserted, were 
denied afWH test series in 
Englforiontbegrotiiidsthattbcy 
ajnqfir weren't up to it; or as the 
duefcswcntweoflbe K ngU nd 

and Wiles Cricket Board argned 

maJettertoTlmrsdaj^s 
Gaardianj theyinst weren't trig 


pasting the ground, comat Smalt- 
weed’s cohzmnar ombutkmanXu '. 
posttomfd^hekasapprdMedhinv- 


The read reason fortius past 


Joan BakeweH talks to tbcBBCs 

Artist ofthe Week. 1 Thebes* I haw 

h£^ was the seqmmce invoking 
pkrre Boulez, which left you 
without even adcml-^Jto-quavcr 
of doubt that this is a great man* 
This wc*kshe;s been talking tothc 
soprano Barbara Bormey, who 
recounted on Tbesfoty that the 
conductor John Eliot Gardiner 

had ttdd her TO ditch her vibrato, 
adding: you won’t sing for me if 
you dotft She added that 
although she’d learned it for 
Opera, foe technique was unnat- 
ural, an ornamentation, which 
she didn’t much take to. 

I hadjust the previous »wk 
bought a CD of songs by Faurc 
recorded by Sarah Walker, whom 
Fvemuch enjoyed in music other 
than this, bat who here and there 
unleashes a vibrato the size ©fa 
London bus. To xnypossibly 
cloth-eared opinion — others 1 
know, would dissent — this is dis- 
tracti ng . Td like to suggest that, 
much as sardine tins are labelled 
with brine, with tomato sauce, or 
whatever, future recording* of 
these songs be dearly labelled as 
with or without vibrato. Better 
rtffl, let Barbara Bonney record 
them too. 


grxnaoady yield my plaoc to him. 


Led Zeppelin... lead balloon? Robert Plant (left) and Jimmy Page played Beading last weefced to less than gtowtng renrtawa 


Should dinosaurs of rock 
declare themselves extinct? 


Yes_ No 


Gavin Reeve 

Editor 
Smash Hits 



Phil May - 

Lead singer 
Pretty Things 



Dear Mr May, 

Sorry for the formal greeting, but 
we were brought op properly here 
at Smash Hits. Plus, my dad force- 
fed me the Stones, Otis Redding, 
and the Pretty Things at an early 
age so I cant be too rude. Do you 
still have the longest bair in 
Britain? To the point Phil, touring 
at your age? The Guinness Rocko- 
pedia teDs me that you were bom in 
1944, which makes you, let’s see, 54 
in November. Will your fans be able 
to ease themselves out of their rock 
'n’chairs and down to the gi^? 
Aren't they all buying Jane McDon- 
ald records now? 

Music is a primal force at its 
most potent when the people mak- 
ing it and listening to it are foil of 
energy. Everyone remembers the 
music from their formativeyears 
with incredible darity and passion. 

Surely your fens would rather 
keep their memories — their youth 
— intact? Its what helped shape 
them, helped them discover who 
they were. When they hear Don’t 
Bring Me Down, they’re teenagers 
again. A bunch of old men tottering 
around on stage, it H just remind 
them how long ago it all was. 

Why don’t yon leave the stage to 
foe pretty young things of tod ay 
and let your fens stroll down mem- 
ory lane at a more leisurely pace”. 

All the best, 

Gavin Reeve, 

Editor, Smash Hits 


Dear Gavin, 

Thank you for your letter and for 
foe embalming fluid — I am sure 
one day Fll find a use for it It would 
seem that your premise is that con- 
temporary music is best evaluated 
on the basis of carbon dating foe 
originator’s birth certificate. That 
unenlightened attitude is as irrele- 
vant as it is unnecessary. 

Music is a sensory art. Any sec- 
ondary visual stimulation is not 
fundamental to its value or appeal. 
Ask any blind music fen. 

What 1 think you are talking 
about, dear boy; is the “seUing" or 
exploitation of music. Long hair, 
body piercing, major league stage 
act — all valuable tools in the build- 
ing of image and perception — but 


Dear Ptul, 

Glad to hear about foe haii; and 
more importantly, foe temper. 
Grrm-l One thing we share, I'm 
sure, is a love of music, although 
you have the great advantage of 
hindsight and perspective, bong 
more “enlightened’ and afl. 

I agree whoieheartedlywifo 
your “sizzle and steak" theory of 
music. Ear too many bands are like 
crap Christmas presents, beauti- 
fully wrapped, but when you undo 
foe bow you are left with nothing of 
substance. I fully accept that the 
Pretty Things no longer feel the 
need to sizzle foeh steak. M>’ argu- 
ment would be that a steak, how- 
ever great, would lose some ofits 
appeal if re-heated 30 years later. 

We can all enjoy what your gen- 
eration gave to the world. We can 
go into any record shop, any book 
shop, any art gallery and pay 
homage. Music, art and love will 
never have asell-by date, but with 
respect, musicians, artists and 
lovers undoubtedly win. My record 
collection is full of music that will 

aeverage, made by people who are 


I was 

alright, 

Jack 


4 page <3 backed by foe subtle 
arguments of foe Foreign Office 
mandarins. Sir Percy Cradock, for- 
mer British ambassador in Beijing 
and Margaret Thatcher’s China 
adviser, never actually appears but 
his spirit is satirically invoked. Pat- 
ten even writes a spoof memo in 
Percyese, arguing in favour of 
kowtowing, on the grounds that it 
would be of assistance in “thicken- 
ing up relations between our two 
countries". 

Thinly disguised too is the iden- 
tity of foe “senior, retired British 
diplomat” who allegedly told Bei- 
jing in 1993, when Britain was urg- 
ing fester progress in negotiations, 
“what our real timing constraints 
were rather than foe foreshortened 


dates we had given them". 

Names were given, with uncom- 
plimentary epithets, in Jonathan 
Dimbleby’s book The Last Gover- 
nor, published soon after the han- 
dover: one senior diplomat was 
nicknamed foe White Rabbit, 
another described as pathologi- 
cally stubborn. But it was never 
clear in the Dimbleby book where 
Chris’s view ended and Jonathan’s 
began. Patten this time has no pro- 
tective ambiguity. 


China, of course, is given 
extremely bad marks (or. Patten- 


like, "Marx"). Mao is compared to 
Pol Pot, and foe whole system writ- 
ten off as "corrupt modern Lenin- 
ism” in the hands of a “sunset 
Communist Party". But Beijing is ■ 
unlikely to worry — although a 
pirated translation wffl probably 
soon appear on foe Chinese rail- 
way bookstalls. The system has 
already become much more com- 
plex. Chinas diplomats may have 
read foe Hong Kong coverage with 
interest, but it is yesterday’s his- 
tory. The real villains, in this 
version, were not in Beijing but in 


so far past their sdQ.-by date foal 
even foe hairiest, nastiest rocker 
wouldn’t dare touch ’em, for fear of 

isrtphin gmm ri'iiing ! 

Yours, in anticipation of a 
snarling reply, 

Gavin 

PS If you didn’t tour, you could 
unrepent at your leisure. 


but that is “foe sizzle’ not the steak. 
My generation has fully established 
wbo and what it is. That is already 
set in stone and irreversible. It 
I worked too — wasn’t it the editor of 
Smash Hits who asked ifl “still had 
foe longest hah in Britain"? Get a 
grip, Gavin— 

Jazz, blues and R&B all started 
with a parade of young turks and 
developed into a lifeline of estab- 
lished practitioners. Rode and pop 
music is no different, its just more 
recent So, will you be hanging up 
foe Biro when foe little hand 
readies the big five-0, Gavin? W3] 
yon heading for that great Garden 
Centre in foe suburbs and anew 
life as a “has-been”? I hope not. 
life music, art, love — they will 
never have a seQ-by date — and 
don’t you foiget it You wouldn't 
want to amioy The Pretty Things — 
longest hair, nastiest temper, 
remember? 

Regards, 

foe Unrepentant Phil May. 

PS — I still have the longest bair 
in Britain, Gavin — and I now have 
foe oldest hair as well 


Gavin, 

I am disappointed in yon. Just 
when yoar ability to utilise vocabu- 
lary had fooled me into foigettmg 
that you woe a music journalist 
(you’d used a verb or two), I ambit 
by your reliance on semantics to 
score a point Yon aren’t using a 
public Pretty Things pmteh-up as a 
passport to peer group puberty are 
yon? 

I won't resort to that I think that 


The Readers’ Editor on... foe use of shocking pictures 


in many ways you are missing 
; somefoingfundamental — I don't . 

I believe that it is foe age (or other- 
wise) of foe artist which prorides 
commitment, integrity and passion 
in performance or on record — I 
bdieve it is the age or length of 
est ab li shmen t, of musical form 
involved. The rawness and purity of 
foe “earty years" of jazz, R&B, bines, 
soul, rock, pop, ittcbsetf-ddinmg, 
and. Dear Bey, it is all of os original 
occupants of all of those many dif- 
ferent lifts who are “foe source of 
the Nile’ for one music or another 
Music continually changes, evolves 
and moves. I was lucky enough to 
be one of the first in my chosen 
field. There are no true current 
alternatives. 

Great performance, Kke great 
performers, is all about how “hun- 
gry” you are. We war babies have 
remarkable appetites! Plenty of us 
senior atizens are still present at 
the feast — Lou Reed, Nefl Young, 
David & foe Floyd, dear Arthur 
Brown (a miracle performer with 
an audience) and foe Pretty Things 
too. You see, it stifl matters to aB of 
us, and, sadly touch, much more 
than to very many new kidd on the : 
block who canyyour hopes. 

And that’s how it is Garin — just 
being a pretty youxig thing is not 
enough — not for this okJ Pretty 
Thing anyhow. You’ll learn Garin, 
when you’re olden perhaps! 

See you on foe ice. 

Phil 

PS Once you gpt a taste for that 
steak, vegetarianismjust isn’t an 1 

option! 


yore opinion of what mattered 

matured. 

Smash Frits readers aren’t neces- 
sarily at that st^gb yet Pqp mnsic, ... 
andanitesizzferitiieinritatkjntoa 
lily ongjoumeythrongb music. — 
TbeyTl learn the difference between 
sizzle and <pa^-4heyfld fa cwe r 
gems in DadS record conation, and 
when they’re 50, they’ll argue with 
foegenerationfi}arifeflowslhem.If 
tbeideaofabunch of 50-year-old 
blokes an stage appealed to 
teenagers, thenwe’d be in real trou- 
ble. Just imagine parents getting on 
with their lads! Tbere’d have been 
no Boy George, no pn^ no Pretty 
Things, in short, no&mgnew.You 
asked me mlyourfirstletterwhat 
I’d be doing when Fm 50? Hope- 
fully standingup for what matters, 
just Kke yourself! 

Good luck with the tom; . 

Gavin. 


An Ombudsman writtxTbmksja. 
bundle. I&beendrawn to my ; 
notice that in one recent cofamft, 
SmaSweed disparaged foe Use of 
“critique” as a verb. An erudite 
letter from BognorRegu points 
outthat the Oxford English Dte- 
tionaxy gives examples ofthis 
practice going back over 250 
years. Our correspondent furfoer 
suggests that SmaDweed shonld 
Stop being 
sutfoacrif- 
iefcmCa 
small or 
petty cntic 
— OEDXI 
find in 
finoartf 
tftiscom- 
phmt,ud 
sentence 
“S&iMBWted- 
toleamby 


tots ofhavmg to say the names of 
Sri Lankan payers. Ian Botham, 
in naming the man ofthe match 
at the OvdUbadty mangled the 
name of the glorious Jayasoriya, 
wh3e even David Gower, who 


appeared at one point to think 
wefa been skittled by someone 
wilM Mu ratim ran. Th e-answer. 



adapting the tystem now used on 
the Underground, where a 
womanfc voice announces jbojerlty 
syllables the trairis destination 
and ha next port of eaU. Com- 
inentatoraraoaMbeeqntyped 
with reoorcRags af foe names of 
Sri Lankan players. Pressing but- 
trm number n would allow them 
toinseri; foe name MariUthanui, 
correctiyprODOimced. 


MB^diaxgethatRadioSis 
■ dumlm^doiwn certainty 
■'ddesh’taH^fh) regular 
monah^progranunesmwltidh 


A pedant writes: What cm earth is 
your purpose in foisting upon us 
the picture of foe aardvarh? 
What on earth have aardvarks to 
do with any ofthis? 

Smalhceed ripostes : How 
ungrateful you are. 1 thought 
you’d enjoy those floppy ears and 
that dear little snouL 

A pedant responds: I have scant 
taste for such trivia. But I did 
enjoy what you had to say ou enfe- 
offment- Could we have the rest 
very soon? 

Smalhceed abseroamystcr* 
ijusly: Maybe. Yon must wait and 


Ian Mayes 

Opendoor 


Phil, 

Remember what it was Kke wfaen 
you first became interested in . 
music? The first-ever record you 
bought, foe first jrigyou wentto? 
m bet you can. IT also wager that 
as your musical knowledge and 
taste developed, with the seventh 


Dear Gavin, 

It would seem thatyou have 
reached the dear and inevitable 
conclusion ’that' we are all brothers 
and sisters beneath foe don and to 
impose rules and regulations is 
“not required on voyage". 

Sure, I remember exactiy^ what it 
was Kke when Ibcrught my first 
record, played ntyfirstgig and 
broke my first heart. I also remem- 
ber when Iplayed my first Ready 
Steadty Go and we (ns and foe 
Stones) were pushing foe showfe 
product to feature our heroes 
and idols— so, later that yeaii 
John Lee Hooker and BB EJng 
played foe showand also had UK 
hit records. (Hooker was over 50 at 
foetime!) 

T nnrigmt Hnd fhdt SinaA Hits 
readers may differ greatly from foe 
fens ctf my (mis-spent) youth — 
they have staff in abundance com- 
ing at them from evraysiefe- 

Accardingiy,tbe ^jpeaT o£a bunch 
of50-year^JdbtoKes an stage isfer 
more vaHdl - - 1 

JPranldy I hate the idea afkids 
and parents getting hffoU The same 
idols, but Isoe more and mote 
brand product which is specifically 
designed to appeal to everyone and 
Create this -anathema. Alot ofthe 
Smadi H5fe“feves* are a case in 
point - safe, cosmetic and sterile. 

The^ "best of thej^st" don't®: ' 
mtothatmahafecturedeirriron- 
tnenL I would agi^ thatyour rtod- 
ers wouldn't realty take tb the 
PrettyThings — weweretoo 
extreme for them and always will 
beJ guess va-wOI just agree to dif- 

fen I t ; my world vdien ypu follow a 
true caDirig: you follow it for life. 

Call me when you need a job 
(after your 21 st birthday). We still 
employ young roadies. 

Love from Ph3 - . 1 



Sornebody tdl me frankly 
rokat times are these 
mhatkmdofworld 
what country? . 


IBpIO WARDS the end of last 
8 wedc we published across six 
J| coliHnns on one of our inter>- 
n&tional news pagesal^adt and 
'white picture aurwingtheciarred 
body of a member of ^minozity 
’Rilxi commnnity in finugn lvnig 
draggedforou^i foe streets of foe 
captidL Sjnshasaby — so we sakiin . 
Jhecaptiaa^fimangryim^ 


mal life abandoned so brutalty. 

It drew protests from a handful 
of readers, one of whom asked, 
"Would the btnrrt corpse in the pic- 
ture have been pub&hpd if the vic- 
tim was white? My black friends 
aDdntyseffthinknot. I was dis- 
tressed tohear them point out to 
me thatfoe medBain foe UK, 
regaidBess of poBtical affiliation 
(indudiiig the Guardian) have no 
respect forthe dead wbaa foeric- 
fonisblack-ApbtilidaDQtts 
drafted forthe. .. Press Complaints 
CCorox».issaoii].“ 

In nty view these reanaiks do not 
have a supportable application to 
foe Guardian. IWo occasions in 
reoentyeaisoarnefo mind in^ which 
foe rictims ofsimilar acts of abuse 
and degradation have been white. 

One was m October; 1993, when a 
mqhber ofthe qrewpf an A merica n 
hdicopter shqtdpwn in Somafia, 


would almost certainly be seen by 
relatives ofthe rictims. 


The Congo picture was only used 
ter discussion between the duty 


Mogadishu- Noneofthe Available 
pictures of that episode — which I 
lave before me as I write — was 
used in the Guardum. I don't know 
. why ahd the foreign editor of foe 


after discussion between the duty 
foreign editor — who that day hap- 
pened tobeour leading Africa 
expert — and the editor responsible 
forthewhole paper. The latter 
wanted to knowonwhatpagefoe 
picture was to be used, whether it 
would be used in colour or blade 
and white, how it was to be pre- 
sented in the context ofthe story it 
illustrated and why it was felt to be 
sostrongjyrdevantthattberiskof 
offending some readers was worth 
taking. 

"When all that has been consid- 
ered you are left to make what is still 
largely a subjective judgment," he 
said. Another group of journalists 
discussingthe same picture might 
have decided not to use it (one 
senior Guardian journalist did not 
bdieve that pictures such as this 
should ever be used). 

The actingeditor was persuaded 
on this occasion because the duty 


-JttofeWastbatfoelak^ me^ women, 
azidfoildzri^whoforntedaharc" • ; 
■round foe ooipse in tbe foreground, 
Iboked not sb nrah angry as jubh- - . 
kmt.Ab^ their heads, dun 


pabKctdqcfccaieagn. .v' i f--: 
• . ^coajpledfdaysagp wepote- ^ .. 
li^ied anOftwr naa^rephofo-- . - 
graph frdmfoe conffict ; 

showed rebdsoldieis kxjkn^atfoe 
siteof a gretyein which JBdfeastlS 1 : 
nltiidcraiTitacrriKms were Said ' 
to be buried. Ahrnid poking 
.fetngh tbeipa was^ visiWem foe 


;bu^fexD Gca^or/r 
:V Thficfoer eacammleWasinMarrii, 
1968,\riienWwi SoJdfexsrh North- 
etolr^^y^dTOvethchc^iato 


/tatehrm. Tbiststo utedpiromi- 
ribntiycm I^ge2 ofthe paper — a 


thatfoepkturepjrovidedaneces- 
r sarily shocking epitome of an ethnic 
-conflict, driven tyPreskfent Kabila 
ofQjngOjthjatthreataiedmostof 
Africa (as she wrote three days later 
m an artwj^h g j vlpd, 

dysm looms in Congo, Page 12, 
August 31). Had it been amply an 
wamp lp ftf ra ndom vkHeoceit 
would not, she says, have been used. 

There is anofoerfector. The 
reporters and photographers wbo 
ccmfroot these things can only dis- 


Sotodicw the first of these pi> 


—^partdfajtetprer^ 
fo eeveat fitMi the tone the two sot- 
: {BessreaKsed they were trapped, if 
broitpid a 

much cfoser irrvdvementbyreadexs 


us vriiat they have seen and heard. 
You have to flunk carefully before 
'you stop them doing tiiaL 


the body oftoe person cruelly 
degraded, but partly, I suSpert, 
becanreof5sremiiidens<3ffoetti»> 


able victim. The decision to use the 
Northern Irdand pictures had to be 
taltenmtfreknowledgethatthey 


Tie quotation at the tieglnning is from a 
poem by Artel Dorfrnan In a edeetton 
pubRahed byAmnesty intematiana) inihe 
early 1 980s. Ttie photograph discussed 
appeared on Page 1 3 of the GuaroBan. 
August 28. Raedore may contact the offloe 
oftfie Readers’ Editor by telephoning 01 71 
238 9589 between 1 1 am and Spm, 
Monday to Friday. Fax: 0171 2389897. E- 

mafl; readar0guantaxoo.uk 



Gtovamor under pressure... Patte n admits that British ruka *faB balowlfwhiflhettsk HKLmte 1 


Whitehall. The feet that Pitten 
mentions a few honbnxable excep- 
tions only proves bis rule. 

The unanswered question is to 
what extent Patten’s colleagues in 
tb e Tory leadership Hstenedtothe 
KXTs “skcWed’argoments . Here 
bebecomes dramatically 
opaque. He accsoses foe Office of 
engaging in "every imaginable sort 
crfYcs, MimsterburCaucratic ploy" 


He doubts whether ministers 

(Hurd, Rxfltiad andfoerr juniois) 
^iad muefoto do with this”. But he 
confesses foar’Tmas reluctant to 
put tins to foe test every time" 
Pattenbasno doubt about his 
own sound judgment, however: - 
We are triy eaityon he was "not 
wholly a tyro"rihen he arrived in 
Hang Kong, but a man with some 
experience of Asia. He bad visited 
Hong Efoitebefiwe, and China. He 
alone c^<rfagroup of western 
miniSte rav i ri foagBqjhigin May 
I989(onfo£eveoftheB^jing 
Massab*)l^foewfttoaskfoe 
Chinese prime nunistCT about foe 
student democxacV movement 


Andhehaddhairedthe 1990 
London Conference ou imple- 
menting foe Montreal Protocol on 
CFC emissions, where he worked 
in dose co-operation with the 
Japanese. There could be no better 
Asian experience. 

Patten gives a favourable verdict 
on his overall performance as gov- 
emon ‘It was a good and decisive 

administration, and we went on 

governing right until the end. Few 
would have predicted this-." 

Patten will complain that the 
half ofhis book about foe future of 
Asia deserves attention. He has 
some sharp observations on the 
way that foe west has switch- 
backed between euphoria and 
gloom towards the Asian rairadc. 
andfoe need to meld democratic 
freedoms with economic liberty. 

But this is a book by someone 
who did not steft being a politician 
because he became a governor, and 
isnot going to stop being one now. 
The word is that it is both infiiriat- 
mg and fascinating, on Asia, 

China, Hoag Kong - and espe- 
cially on Chris Patou. 
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Were all 
doomed, 

but I 
see no 
reason 
to worry 
about it 


Saturday 


15 


Marina Benjamin 

refuses to be depressed 
about this week’s 
global gloom, and says 
we should be positive 
about the millennium 


W hen the expec- 
tation of orisis 
at the last 
century's end 
tailed to give 
Oscar Wilde a 

sufficiently satisfying frisson, he 
famously complained: *It’s the 
/mdc«ic&.I wshitwere findu 
T7toTu2e” Would that he were here 
to copjure a suitable epigram 
today. For as this ceutmy draws to 
its dose, theres enough fin du 
monde in the air far anyone. 

The collapse of global capital- 
ism, environmental catastrophe, 
toppling monarchs and presidents, 
the breakdown of technological 
infrastructure, theboffingofland 
and sea: these are some of our 
favourite apocalyptic things. And 
this summer seems to have 
alarmed u£ about all of them. 
Judging by the panic curaentfy 
abroad, ft looks as if the dcKi^ 
sayera might be on to something 
For 2 , 000 years the Book Of 
Revelation has provided a menu 
for die end of the woiid. But are we 
reaDy flirting withthe end of die 
-world as Revelation foretold it? 

Or is the shadow of the End-time 
providing us with other satisfac- 
tions? Could it be that we have 
ceased taking pleasure in denying 
the world its prophesied end? 

Wilde would have appreciated 
that teaser, since it recognises that 
given the choice between strug- 
gling on with a bunch of 
intractable global problems — 
adult, bormg— and wiping the 
slate dean, there are times when 
the radical course of action has 
greater appeal. Infantile though it 

may be, if our hunger for resolu- 
tion cannot be met, we begin to 
long for destruction. Perhaps that 


acco unts for our en d less fascina- 
tion with the nriDennium bug. 

It is difficult to say exactly when 
the nineties became nervous, but 
anxiety levels soared with the dis- 
covery of this death-watch beetle. 
Dirking within otrr computer net- 
works, ft promises to trigger a 
chain-reaction that will dismantle 
our global infrastructure. Ameri- 
can nuDennariaxis have long 
suspected that the Antichrist 
mightbeholed-upinfoe 
dreuilr y of our technologies. 

ButtheY2KfitsthebiQaf ' 
paranoia, better than either the 
universal bar code or secredy- 
implanted microchips. It is 
capable of generating maximum 
disarray from a single nerve 
centre. ItwQl detonate itself the 
very moment 1999 cKcks into 
2000, which means that instead 
ofworrying about when disaster 
will strike, we simply need to 
decide whether to welcome or 
fight it. ■ 

Lately, bandy a day seems to • 
have passed without adding anew 
catastrophe to the mounting tribo- 



lationsm store for us. You can 
expect planes to fall out ofthe sky 
and national grids to go down, per- 
haps irreparably. Add to this tho 
prospect of traffic lights going hay- 
wire, hospital Kfe-su^ort systems 
turning themselves mb banks . 
voiding our savings accounts, and 
global disaster begins to build. 
According to some dabblers in 
prophecy; a second Chernobyl may 
well await, should our nudear 

reactors decide to offer their own 

toxic serenade to the new era. 

What galk us most about the 

nuflenm umbug is that ft resists 
remedy. Even bog-busters are run- 


reporting that a posseaf them, 
fearing the worst, have abandoned 
civilisation and fled into the wilder- 
ness of Arizona. The Bug refuses to 
yield its mystery. WestiE have no 
way ofknowing whether our fears 
of electronic apocalypse are real or 
imaginary, no way of telKng where 
disaster wiD strikeand where ft 
may be averted. Whatstops ns all 

h eingmillwirom iim k riiat tm iw of 

us is capable of distinguishing the 
saved from the damned. 

O ne feature of our 

present iroaguaU ive 
paralysis is that we 
are bereft of visions 
of new Edens, 
devoid cfbefiefh) 
renovation. Unable or unwilling to 
pin our hopes on the future, we nave 

This summer we trerr^Iedal the 
nuclear ami wrisflingbetween 
India and Pakistan and anxiously 
monitored the mad weather from 
Athens to Texas, which seemed to 
prove that the Greenhouse Effect 
was not simply a ruse cooked up by 
eco-scientists desperate for gov- 
ernment funding. The other two 
horsemen ofthe apocalypse got a 
look-in when sr scandal broke over 
genetically modified foods, amid 
warnings that the bonntifiil har - 
vest whifo Monsanto imagined 
would feed the over-populated 
wodd ofthe furore \romd be noth- 
ing fifeasirmtfbl. It would deliver 
considerabfyless. 


In the past couple of weeks, 
things appear to have gone from 
bad to worse. In the aftermath of 
America's air-strikes against 
Islamic fundamentalist terrorists, 
fears are rife that CSintan has only 
succeed e d in igniting a post-mod- 
em war of attrfoon likely to drag 
on fur years. And with Boris Yeltsin 
foiling to preside presidentially 
over Russia's crisis, share prices 
across the globe plummeted. 

Hie markets have never been 
more volatile: for the first time this 
decade, there was a net flow of 
money out of American mutual 
funds — the conduit through 
which ordinary Americans invest 
in the stock market I ought to con- 
fess inclinatio ns of 

my own. I have been engaged in a 
injllgnn a ria n activity: compiling a 
lirt of our worldly woes. 

Look anywhere in the literature 
ofborn -again American doom and 
you learn that it is through such 
stock-taking exercises that those 
intent on matching con temporary 
events to Biblical prophecies seek 
to reassure themselves that 
armageddon cannot be for off But 
my point is not about whether the 
unravelling ofbibb cal conun- 
drums allows us to calculate our 
proximity to the end ofthe world. 
It’s about psychology. 

What is it about such fist-mak- 
ing that has the power to induce in 
us vertigo, a sense of existing on 
the brink of things? Is there same 
dark force at work in the human 


psyche, a catastrophe reflex, which 
wants to insist that reversals of 
fortune are inexorable and port of 
the fabric 
of existence? 

When life appears to have been 
relatively stable for a' while, we 
become le^s, rather than more, 
amvinoed that things will con- 
tinue as they are. So the longer 
things refuse to go wrong, the 
more precarious we fed. Foresight 
and a half years, disaster has hdd 
off And although we construct 
real-life calamities such as Cher- 
nobyl, Blade Monday and the hole 
in the ozone layer as “mini-end- 
ings” ominous portents of worse to 
come, we have survived them. 

From the vantage point of now, 
when even family entertainment 
films depict humanity's final 
hour, we have to pinch ourselves 
to remember that the nineties 
were not always nervous. The 
decade opened on a note of relief; 
the avaricious eighties were 
behind us and there was a gen- 
uine feeling of widened possibil- 
ity, boosted by oar drawing of a 
line under the East-West enmities 
ofthe T h atcher-Reagan era. The 
new world promised to be a 
kinder, gentler place. Social 
experiments abounded, with 
travellers, ravers and eco-war- 
riors; techno-optimism found the 
Internet; and there was an explo- 
sion in alternative medicine and 
New Age spirituality. Positive 
thinking was cm the ascendent. 


encouraged by a new emphasis on 
our common hnmanity. 

And the cold warwas over, leav- 
ing ns free to attempt new ways of 
existing in the wori^ without bogey- 
men, boundaries and wars, and new 
ways of moving forward. On this 
wave of optimism Hands Fukuy- 
ama wrote The End OfHistoiy And 
The Inst Man, arguing that the 
apocalypse had already happened, 
neither with bang nor whimper, but 
with foe peaceful disintegration of 
the Eastern bloc nations — the Vel- 
vet Apocalypse. Rm- Fukuyama, this 
was the detade in which the other 
nuDennium of peace and prosperity 
would arrive as pan-global liberal 
capitalist democracy. 

F ukuyama may well 
have been flying high 
on western economic 
imperialism, but the 
extent to which the 
early nineties were ani- 
mated by genuine hope may be 
gauged i»y foe horrified reactions 
to the Armageddonist impulses of 
David Koresh at the Waco siege. 

We could no more share his con- 
viction that the world was coming 
to an end than we could accept 
him as the seventh angel sent to 
announce the Kingdom of God. He 
was just a loony monster. 

That was in 1993. So what's 
changed since then? How did we 
flip from optimism to pessimism, 
calm to panic in five years? To 
some degree, of course, the calen- 


dar is to blame. Even if one is 
enough of a Biblical insider to 
distinguish the Christian millen- 
nium, that thousand-year wedge 
of paradise between Armageddon 
and foe Last Judgment from the 
man-made millennium of num- 
bers, all those zeros do seem 
ominous. The nearer we get the 
louder they signal finality. 

With less then 500 days to go, we 
need to dobetter, unless we are pre- 
pared to capitid ate to inalienably. I 
suspect that the reasons behind our 
panic at the hint of global problems 
spinning out of control, beyond 
political or even religious remedy, 
are our loss of faith in institutional 
authority. 

Politics has forsaken vision for 
management — and appears to be 
making a hash of it, judging by last 
week’s meeting of unfortunates, 
which is how one Russian paper 
described the talks between Clin- 
ton and Yeltsin. The major reli- 
gions seem to have abdicated from 
the world. It s not for nothing that 
Peter Mandelson’s mill enni um 
Dome Spirit Zone seems destined 
to remain empty. 

Empty spaces can be filled. Our 
disillusion with national and 
spiritual leaders can challenge us 
to imagine new ways of awaken- 
ing idealism from its Blairite 
slumber. I believe that imagina- 
tion has been the real casualty of 
Jin desiecle. Though bravery will 
get us through the next 16 
months, we will only thrive 
beyond them if we allow ourselves 
to imagine we can. 


Marina Benjamin is the author of Living At 
The End Oi The World (Picador. £12 .99j 
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It's set to be a massive hit but how 
accurately does Lock, Stock And 
Two Smoking Barrels portray 
cri minal life? Great Train Robber 

Bruce Reynolds takes aim 



Reynolds The most audacious 
fBm debut Pwe ever seen’ 


L ock, Stock And Two 

Smoking Barrels isn’t 
Get Carter, neither is it 
Performance, The Ital- 
ian Job or The Long Good Fri- 
day. Iris not The Great British 
Gangster Movie, bat it is the 

most audacious debut film Tve 

ever seen. The director, Guy 
Ritchie, has tipped his hat^ — or, 

rafoer, tugged his baladawa — *«> 
aft Ac masters and come out 
with something that is derivative 

and innovative atthcsaxne tune. 

That might sound contradictory, 


but rtriw is a contradictory sort of 
movie. 

I enjoyed foe film on a cere- 
bral level, but I didn’t find ' 
myself emotionally involved. I 
thought perhaps the humour 
had been added to present a 
balance of political correctziess. 
Having said foat, a lot of things 
jn foe criminal world operate on 
the chaos factor and Murphy's 

Law — ifsomething can go 

wrong, it w3L In flre late fifties . 
my gang would always have two 
bags in foe car: abagofloot, and 


a byg nf tools which we would ...- 

always throw away in the 

Utames after a job. On one 

occasion we threw foe loot into 
tine Thames instead ofthe tools. 
Other times we would ntistak- 


been stolen by another gang. 

But I always have to question 
the amalgam of violence and 
comedy in modern films, where 
joh switch from langhingyonr 
socks off one minute and being 

ahit seared foe next --xt can 

djmhnsh foe edge-of-foe-seal 


effect There's a robbery scene 
m Straight Time wifoDnstin 
Hoffinan which I find absolutely 
riveting, everything in your 
beingis screaming: “Get foe 
fiiek out ofthereT 

That’s foe sort ofinvolvemeut 
that isn’t there for me in Lock, 
Stock And Two Smoking 
Barrels. Apart from a eonple of 
sphincter-twitching frissons, the 
violence dSdirt engage me. 

I found myself more drawn to 
the brilliant technical aspects of 
foe fiQhn. Itmightbe one of 


Tarantino’s strays, but iris foe 
dog% bollock*. Ritchie has 
thrown everything in there: foe 
Italian Job reference at foe end 


foe Sergio Leone-style ; 
of tinkling guitar musie; foe brfl- 
I hu tt l &de vignettes Ehefoc gun 
cartridges dancing on foe floor. 
Iris probably because Ritduefe 
got so much in there that he fills 
short ofhis target. 

The cast is tremendous. Vinnie 
Jones and Lenny McLean are 
truly menacing. Seeing them 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SEAN SMITH 
made me think of that game at 

school — My Dad Can fi&h Your 

Dad- Imagine playing that game 
with Lenny McLean’s son: it 
wouldn’t last long. 

The film seemed Bke a series 
of cameo appearances from 
everyone who ever trod a prison 
landing. Various people I used to 
know are instantly recognisable 
in these characters, bat every- 
thing is sharply delineated here. 

There are five groups of crimi- 
nals who are all stereotypes: foe 
vapid softy public schoolboys 
who grow dope, fob big growling 
Gnv’nor „ I’ve met one or two 
ibtic schoolboy drug dealers in 
e mdc and just because foey 
went to public school didn't 
mean they weren't tough. 

The violence here is a different 
ball game to what it was back in 
my dcy. Wic were professional 
criminals and all professionals 
have to be ruthless, but violence 
was mainfy out for us because 
a) ft was inefficient and b) it 
got yon a bad press. Although 
people were executed at various 
times in those days, punishment 
usually meant a razor slash or 
a few broken arms and legs. 

The cult ofthe gun has changed 
all that 

In Lock, Stock And Two 
Smoking Bairds, iris humorous 


to see an axe being plunged into 
someone's back. It arrives with a 
sigh of relief from an audience 
who are glad it's not happening 
to them. The film is a bit cartoon 
strip, a bit shallow, almost a 
form ofManga. I found that 
things were glossed over a bit, 
but was constantly surprised by 
the technical brilliance ofthe 
scenes. 

The film is a different kind of 
storytelling to the one I'm used 
to, much more subliminal and 
with no central character: it can 
flash hy ■ without registering. I 
also found foe soundtrack a little 
intrusive: it was geared towards 
stimulating foe emotions as 
much as possible and didn’t 
always carry foe story along. 

The dialogue, on foe other 
hand, was great; snatches of it 
were brilliant. I particularly 
liked “Iris a dog-eat-dog world 
and I've got bigger teeth than 
yon” and “‘Yon are what yon 
owe”. I haven’t witnessed people 
say those exact things, but I’ve 
heard equivalents in foe real 
criminal world. 

This film might not have 
been made by someone who has 
first- hand experience of crimi- 
nal life, but it’s certainly been 
made by someone who has 
absorbed every reference from 
foe criminal film. He has a lot 
of knowledge and he's showing 
off here, walking a tightrope 
over Niagara Fafis. 
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House ofWkidsor, Shakespeare, Robin 
Hood . . . Laura Gumming on a nation 
that likes to merchandise its history 




England, England 

by Julian Barnes 

266pp, Jonathan Cape, £15-99 

HI ulian Barnes once 


H| on the authenticity of 
mam H| English heritage in 
which he contrasted 
the nation’s horror at 
the idea rif some Johnny Foreigner 
owning Harrods with its patriotic 
love ofMannite, Woohstaths and 
the House ofWmdsoi; all of them 
slyly imported from abroad. What 
would happen, he wondered, to 
the individual identity, so depen- 
dent on thenational identity, if 
people discovered that all die other 
symbols were as hollow, as fake 


prestamped, the world's tourists 
rapidly reject the original. Then 
the English start to emigrate to 
this pore market state, unham- 
pered by Westminster — it has 
independent EU status — or any 
other misery-dogged reality. Old 
England loses its prestige, its econ- 
omy and its population while Sir 
Jack laughs all the way to the Pit- 
man-owned bank. : . 

So fax, so farrical, especially 

given the cea^dess opportunities 

for caricature Nidi Gwynn as an 


arodist at work on an imitation England. *. Julian Bames 
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lunch? lb explore this question, 
Bames has now invented a fiction, 
asemi-farrical novel in which 
England is replicated in mimature 
on tbe IsleofWight. 

Sir Jade Pitman, afirandulent bil- 
lionaire of dulhoasori|?iis, buys the 
island, sacks the grumbling locals 
aid simulates the prick ofRngiish 
heritage in a podrettonrist state. 
Here the creditworthy gMSt can do 
Big Ben, the While CUffe and Stone- 
henge in Ihe morning, take in Anne 
Hathaways Cottage and DCs grave 
after hmdb. The misty Cotswolds 
are just a black tad-ride away from 
Bronte Coimtxy and Harrods is 
oonvrairatly located within the 
Tbwer ofLoindon. Real-life attrac- 
tions have even been imported: 
hired by promises of unstinting 
adulation and income, the Royals 
can been seen wavingfioxn Buck- 
ingham Palace ftjr a contractual fif- 
teen unnuteseadidsy. 

Tempted by this bogus, sani- 
tised England, in which everything 
works and ihe very postcards come 


stall. Friar Tick permanently bast- 
ing an imitat ion ox. Barnes is a 
word-perfect parodist, effortlessly 
mimicking the toffish drawl of the. 
bOTed and lustful Kin& the syco- 
phantic cant of corporate manage- 
ment and tite gargantoanout- 

bursts of file cartoon-strip 
magnate. At times the flneruy 
serais shortly inauthentic, as if 
Barnes had retired to the sofa and 
let his hnge talent do the work. But 
perhaps &s surfeit of camedjy 
bears a metaphor: that En^ishness 
as a quintessence of attributes from 
Beefeaters to buggery is nothing 
more than an extended joke. 

The longing for authenticity — 
and the settling for substitutes — is 
givra a serious philosophical per- k 
spectre throughout the novel The 
fust section is an extraordinarily 

H(4rrah>pf<Ttraft^thArhflrihnndnf 

Martha, a Ktman executive, whose 
fethorleftwben she was five, the 
last piece ofher favourite jigsaw in 
his pockirt. Not that she necessarily 
trusts this recollection. "Memories 
of childhood were the dreams that 
stayed with you after you woke... a 
fading after-image of die emotions 
stirred by sneheventsf 

Martha is convinced that history, 
like memory; is falsification and 
that iMbo^can live authentically 


begin to do just that: Robin Hood 
scorns the canteen to hunt for din- 
ner m the forest, Dr Johnson 
becomes so morose that tourists at 
file Cheddar Cheese file formal 
complaints. Martha summons 
Johnson for a brusque reprimand 
but receives only hitter qngrams in 
response. Johnson^ ancient, melan- 
choly wisdom easily eclipses her 
modem cynicism: its abeautifully 
constructed, tragi-comk: sccne. 

Camedy is eclipsed, too, in the 
elegiac final section in which 

Martha returns to the mainland to 
find England recessing to a buc- 
colic, pre-war past ofbkydes, fcam- 
tain-pens and dialling “*0* far Oper- 
ator. highways peter out 

into woodland, the seasons reign 
again — “a wH aimmwniMnt . 

much green tomato chutney*. Itk as 
false, in its wag& as Pitmaris Eng- 
land. But ft indndesexadiywhat he 
forgot; the routine business of 
everyday life. Our memories maybe 

like heritage sites, artificial^ con- 
structed, but they dierishtiieordi- 
naiy aq well as the ideal. 

Theleap from semi-farce to 
exquisite lyricism is abrnptlyjaning, 
as ifBameswoe sacking Pitman 
and his replica KnjjancL Bntthere is 
a final scene in which the two are 
reserved. At a village fete, Martha 
watches the children enjoying the 
fancy-dress parade. They saw all . 
too easQythat Queen Victoria' was 
no more than Ray Stoutwithared 
face rad a scarf around his head, yet 
they believed in both Opera Victoria 
and Ray Stout at the same time." . 
Forgetthe obseskm with authentic- 
ity: a willing bm complex trust in 
reaEtyis aflyon need. 


lb orders copy of En&and, Btgbnd at ihe 
discount price of Cl 2^9 (plus99ppSp) cal 
the Quanflan Culture Shop on 0500 6001 QZ 


Heard the one about the comedian who wrote novels, asks Alex Clark ' Matt Wolf eyes Britain’s future 

Love with a good punchline 2022 vision 


Blast from the Past 

by Bra Elton 

271pp, Transworid, £15>99 


T he success of Popcorn the 
play has obviously left its 
markon Ben Elton the 
novelist, and it comes as no 
surprise that his latest book started 
life on stage, epjoying a run of a few 
weeks earfier this year at the York- 
shire Playhouse. In fact. Blast from 
the Past reads like nothing more 
t h an a script ora screenplay, its 
action set more or less in one room, 
during a few boms of one night, 
with past history simply being 
inserted through flashbacks and 
reminiscences. What this means is 
that the action is tight and wefl- 


the whole thing rolls along so nicely 
that you never have to fed that 
you’re reading a book at afl. 

We would all be disappointed if 
Elton didn’t take on a few issues, so 
the appearance in the opening 
pages of a former Greenham 
Common woman, now an Equal 
Opportunities worker at Camden 
Council, her lunatic stalker, and a 
US Army General is a welcome 
sight In short, the woman. Roily, is 
being terrorised by Peter, whom 
she Has named “The Bug”, and who 
Suffers from the ddusion that they 
enjoy a long-term relationship, 
conducted mainly by h im h urling 
abuse a± her from phone boxes and 
standing around outside her ho use 
in the middle of the night. During 


one such fun-filled night, General 
Jack Kent turns up, sixteen years 
after his illicit, ideologically incon- 
gruous and largely sexual affair 
with Polly has ended — dropping 
by, we are given to believe, to 
rekindle the dying flames oflcrve. 

Whatcanonesay? Ehon man- 
handles his characters doggedly 
through some rather static conver- 
sations, in which they rehearse old 
arguments about pacifism versus 
militarism, man versus women, 
America versus England, shoehom- 


ble (few of which work on the page 
because they are essratiaQy staples 
of stand-up observational comedy) 
and crankfrig up the tension wher- 
ever possible. The ironies come 
thick and fast peace woman’s life 


has been devastated by an agent of 
unchecked aggression, not once but 
twice; shock, berror — political and 
ideological differences don't stop 
you wanting to have sex. with some- 
one; even pacifists sometimes want 
to kill people, and army officers 
sometimes keq> the peace, etc. Hie 
twist at the end ofthe novel, 

ahhough undoubtedly dramatic, is 
more ofa shock because it jars with 
everything that has gone before, 
than because of any genuine revekt- 
tion it provides about the characters 
or their motives. 

That aside, therms no harm in a 
comic caper of this sort, and. 
Efron’s fans will probably find 
much in it to make them chuckle 
and ponder. After all, it keeps the 
potboiling; 


51st State 

by Peter Preston 
279pp. Viking, £15-99 


MKk s what-if premises go, 
Je Peter Prestonfe debut 
^yfcnovd occupies the realm 
we'r^virtnally-there- 
already. Prestons conceit is immedi- 
ately dearfrum his tide: in agrim^ 
dispirited 21st-century Britamsome 
three decades on from "Ibny Blair, 


Need to kill a friend? Amsterdam is the place, discovers John Keenan 

Foreign affairs of the heart 


Amsterdam 

by IanMcEwan 

178pp, Jonathan Cape, £14.99 


G azing out of the window 
from a speeding train, a 
character in this short 

but splendid novel notes 
the dismal progression of factories, 
housing estates and stalled traffic 
and concludes that “the human 
project was not just a failure, it was 
a mistake from the very begin- 
ning^- McEwan comes close to con- 

He is anoted chro^CT^onr 
capacity for brutality, selfishness 
and cruelty. Prom incest to canni- 
balism he has left so taboo 
untouched in his quest to rootle 
out our darkest desires. InAmster- 
dom the tone is light, but the 
accent nevertheless is on discord, 
betrayal, selfishness and death. 

Clive, a famous composer, and 
Vernon, the editor of a prestigious 



Master’s touch . . . ten McEwan 

but unsuccessful newspaper, are 
old friends, together feding the 
first worrying twinges of age and 

infirmity. As in all friendships, 
there is a gjver and a taker. Give 
gives, Vernon takes. When Vernon 
fell ill, Clive visited every day; 
whraCKw twisted hfaankkVer- 
non asked his secretary to drop off 
a second-hand present This lack 


of appreciation gnaws at Clive’s 
heart, until Vernon seems not 
merely egotistical but a monster. / 
Clive never understands that his 
overwhelming needto bestow has 
found its match in his friends bot- 
tomless ability to accept. The two 
men have in common a former 
mistress, Molly Lane, whose death 
sets in motion the novels fairly 
improbable events. For Molly had 
many lovers, one of whom is now a 
Europhobic foreign secretary on 
the verge of taking over as prime 
minister. Years ago Molly had pho- 
tographed this man in drag and 
when Vernon gets his hands on the 
mints he seizes his chance to boost 
his newspapers ailing circulation, 
enhance his dory as editor aDd 
bring down the hated politico. 
Clive regards this is a base disclo- 
sure ofMoIlys antic spirit It is 
Vernon, not the foreign secretary, 
who most be eliminated. 

Vernon, meanwhile, has a rea- 
son to despise dive, a cultural 


snob who puts his muse above all 
else, even to the point of abandon- 
ing a woman whom he co uld have 

saved from rape rather than risk 
losing an idea, for his cherished 
symphony, dearly divehas for- 
feited his right to be regarded as a 

feHow-bein& Both men decide to 

do away with the other in Amster- 
dam, where the attitude towards 
euthanasia is notoriously relaxed. 
McEwan manages the unwieldy 
plot with a mate’s touch. His 
greatest skill lies in the subtle 
nuances of characterisation — how 
friendship is fuelled by power and 
competition, how the meaningless 
victories and defeats of office poli- 
tics take place in an atmosphere of 
cheerful hypocrisy and how love 
affairs, friendships and marriages, 

never really come to an end, even 
following the most final of clo- 
sures. It is in the exact rendition 
of these small details that 
this brief novel deKveas its 
considerable delicts. 


51st state. 

So what else is new, one thinks at 
first, given a media climate (not 
least inTbe Guardian under 
Prcstonis erstwhile editorship) that 
has been teSing us for years that 
this country is Ktde more than an 
American outpost? AH Slat State 
can hope to db, it would seem, is 
impress us by degree: notfive TV 
channels plus the extant cable out- 
lay but some 201 ; not just.a totter- 
ing monarchy but, worse, an irrele- 
vmjtlotaTdysftutotionals .. . 

stowed at the back ofthe shdf.Its 

Prestotfa viewof acdonised 
Britain that it looks much like ' 
today only more so, though per- 
haps only a Guardian veteran 
would get in a gibe early on at “that 
old creaking riant of amediacon- 
glomerate” ofiierwise known as 
News International. 


town g"Highgateon the Rjtomac," 
wink Carmd many pages on gets to 
be “Hanipstead on the Pacific’ 

Far more entertaining is Prestons 
skilful adherence to a novel c£ politi- 
cal skulduggery and intrigue of a 

1 quite conventional sort 52st Stated 
after all, isn't set far enough in the 

fixture to wow us with a visira, 
prophetic or otherwise: Preston 
mat^ CT pHfft lhathisislhe yff Bf 

2022 as mfrrrwgmedbyHcJb'wood 
— “a creeping accretion ofthepre- 
serrtf — not ajoltingviewofwhal is 
to come. But wilhaflafr Jeffrey 
Aithor or even Mkhael Dobbs 
might admire; Preston understands 
the boardrooms andbedrooans that 


lamn one is pulled along by a narra- 
tive that wastes notimefrddjngjour- 


Tlte characters’ names could have 


imne Warner an d Mk hadstm 
amongthe Brits, “WOd BflTAngeli 
and Pedro (Paddy) Bordon among 


gayaide-dc-cainp, Papadopoulos, 
who goes hythe sobriquet ofPapa 
Dap. The women are unusually 
vh*m,evraifsonieiriayfimdiata . 
post>Thatciieri te si ngjemin dedness 
that adds sexto die thirst to succeed. 
TherekJuKeEkpu, aNigerian-bom 


migbtseeconxing.'nieBBC,xmre- 
marica^isfinmdtobemthiallto 
costume drama, albeit ofthe 1950s 
varied (whatever thatmi^ttbeX not 
the Jane Austen land. The Ameri- 
can president, meanwhile, is an 


instincts and initially divided IqyaL 
ties. And her nemesis-turned- . 
friend, Jenny Warner, anoUtidaifa 
wife whose eventual lesbianism is 


th at can ’t evenkeep up its libido. 

Will some chafe at PrestonkpoF- 

traitof a glum, blighted, refoen- 


to suggest that the US may eventu- 

aBybe run by the Kkes ofBiDy Bob 
Tbtanton. (The boofe most fre- 
quendy used word must be ‘ainTO 

For every good barb— the Dtxhess 
ofYoik and Covent Garden both 
suffer ddkaous (jf entirely separate) 
fates— eaBstearecydedonean 
“Oedipus wrecks’ line right out of 
Woo^Aflens share ofthe 1989 
- aith^ogy film, New York Stories. 
And why use ajokey idea once iffr 
era be made to work again? George- 


white and bine riioukkr bags forthe 
ladies and known as USA East? A 
drtemuned nodding ofheads in 
agreement maybe the viewfrom the 
outset of those ^ wbo find the novel a 
confirmation offoarwoist fears 
rath® thraaaustained jape or lam- 
poon. For all its qinrnng narrative 
imaginings, 51st State never seems 


Fiction in 


Coast To Coast, by Frederic 
Raphael (Orion, £16.99) 

In which the master of snappy, 
brittle dialcqsuc turns bis gaw on 
along-married rad apparently 
soon-to-be-divorced couple. 
Bamabv Pierce, a highly success- 
ful sitcom writer (the creator of 
The Stinkinsons), and his wife 
Marion drive from New England 
to Los Angeles in a vintage Jaguar 
intended as a wedding gift for 
their son. Along the wav, they 
excavate thefir relationship in 
minute, painful detail, opening 
old wounds, trading infidelities, 
rehearsing old battles and staking 
out their territory for the future. 
But if their relentless, brutal spar- 
ring seems depressing, wait until 

they hook up with their dysfunc- 
tional children and a melange of 

former colleagues and para- 
mours. Bleakly enjoyable, and 
filled witfi some really terri fically 
hateful conversations, this is an 
accomplished if ultimately unen- 
gaging collection of scenes from a 
marriage that more people than 
care to wffi recognise. 

The Ex Files: New Stories 
About Old Flames, edited by 
Nicholas Hoyle (Quartet, £7) 

Just been binned? Then take 
comfort in this collection of varia- 
tions on a rather familiar theme: 
the angst and misery that accom- 
pany the end of a relationship. 
Uickfiy, however, The Ex-Files 
don't brag on endlessly about 
treachery and the nightmare of 
dividing youx CD collection in the 
manner of real life. Instead, there 
are some splendidly ingenious 
twists and recastings, including 
Rnssdl Cdyn Jones’s “Statnspho- 
bia”, the tale of a rejected husband 
literally unable to stand up on his 
own two feet; Michael Marshall 
Smith’s poignant story of a crime 
writer haunted by the ghosts of 
times past in “Enough Pisa’; rad 
tike Guardian’s very own Nick 
Lezard’s wry exploration of what 
you do when self-love breaks 
down. Plus Elisa Segrave, John 
Burnside, Geoff Dyer and 
Nicholas Shakespeare, to name 
butafew. 

A History of Silence by Barbara 
Non (MacmBlan, £16.99) 

Barbara Ned has always had a lit- 
tle difficulty breaking free oF com- 
parisons with writers like Joanna 
Trollope and Mary Wesley to 
achieve the “literary novel" tag 



Matt Wolf Is a London oonwapcndentferAP. 
ttw American fiawsagancy. 


Family matters. . . Barbara Neil 

that her books, with their serious 
themes rad emotional complexi- 
ties, seem to demand. This might 
be the novel that does it: the story 
of two sisters unable to speak of 
the sexual abase, at the hands of 
their natural healer father, that 
punctuated their childhood. Pol- . 
lowing one of the sisters, Robbie, 
to Louisiana, where she is to treat 
an old man crippted by a stroke, 
Neil cleverly explores the dangers 
and enticements of examining 
your past, and the network of 
silences rad deceptions that bind 
together the surviving members 
of a traumatised family. 

Mona In the Promised Land, by 
Cllsh Jon (Grants, £5.99) 

Gish Jen has an enormous 
amount of fun with the cultural 
Collisions that ensue when a Chi- 
nese girl grows up In the 
promised land of America in the 
sixties and seventies. Mona 
Chang makes great capital out of 
her Orientalism, telling her 
schoolmates that she is adept at 
fo ra te i that women get pregnant 
with tea in China and that she is 
fluent in Chinese (“Shee-veh. 
Ji-nu r she says — * that's rice gruel 
and scry sauce to you). There’s 
even more confusion when she 
decides to convert to Judaism to 
get pally with her friend Barbara 
Gugdstein and to suck up to 
Habbi Horowitz, much to the con- 
sternation of her parents, who 
run an Ameri can-style pancake 
house. A brilliantly witty talc of 
as sim ilation or the lack of it, 
is the second novel from a really 
talented writer. 

Alex Clark 
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The right to language . . . from remu to i 






The Loafer 


Maori wpnto ara inducted in the groundbreaking Oxford Dictionary of Now Zealand English 


• Poor Bret Easton Ellis. Binchy and Bifly Bragg, a double 

After a round of profiles bill the like of which London has 

and interviews in which the self- surely never seen before, 
styled bad boy bemoans Ms lack 

of money, success and popularity, gg| It’s been a good week for 
comes the news that Leonardo curious correspondence 

DiCapriohas pulled out of the The first missive comes from the 

forthcoming film version of tragically unpublished poet 

American Psycho- Presumably, it Andrew Tait. Readers might 
didn’t quite fit the dean-cut remember that Tail went on 

image, and the Titanic star has hunger strike lastyear in an 

gone offto start work on The attempt to attract a publisher for 

Beac h in st ead — backpacking is his magnum opus. Beauty is in 

so much nicer than torture and the I of the Beholder, which tells 

mutilation. It’s unlikely that the story of “the soul's con- 

DiCapitooranyofhisilkwinbe frontation with the forces of 
auditioning for the part of a hob- twentieth century obsidian 
bit or GoDum in a mooted screen darkness”. Clearly, Tbit got peek- 
adaptation ofThe Lord ofthe ish, because this year he foreat- 

Rings, to be filmed in New ens to drink disinfectant on 

Zealand, foe closest thing to National Poetry Day if no eager 

Middle Earth that the world has editor is forthcoming. “I have 

to offer, chosen a slow way to die in order 

to try and expiate my bad 

Stephen King, over here to thoughts for certain poetry pub- 

promote his new novel Bag fishers overall these years” he 

ofBones, took time off to watch glooms. Resisting the tempta- 

crieket at Trent Bridge with his tion to lob a bottle of Dcttol in a 

publishers. Sadly, the match was jiffy bag, the Loafer simply 
abandoned on account of rain. points to a cautionary talc: that 

No matter — the legendary ofthe late Jeff Bernard, who 

Dickie Bird was onhand to show threatened suicide under a hard- 
the VIPs round, and a good time hearted lover's bedroom win- 
was had by afl. The onfy dark dow, and was rather taken aback 
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Forget the linguistic wizards of Oz. New Zealanders like Emily Perkins are having their say SffiaSBJESS - 


Word in a new chum’s ear 


heard to remark “Who on earth through the air. amid cries of 

was that?”. “Go on then, do it!” 


r >»TT;?T7-r!rirTT7T 


The Oxford Dictionary of 
New Zealand English 

ed Harry Orsman 
966pp. Oxford, £90 


© Another peculiar letter 
conies from the organisa- 
announcmg a “spectacular calen- tion Veda Shield Tantra Shield, 
dar of events” to celebrate the whose letterhead places them at 

_ ___ Oxford Street store’s grand the forefront oflntemational 

ofthe Tbeaty ofWaitangi granted newspapers and count! ess books of amendment. AfamDy which are known to any New Zealander opening in September. The high- Action for the Non-proliferation 

tino rangatiratanga. or chiefly fiction md non-fiction to support “owned abach in the Sounds” now, under forty. Perhaps Orsman, light of this piece ofhyperbole ofVedic and Tantric Power, 

authority, to the Maori, but the the entries with 47,000 quotations, thanks to the copy editor; owned “a clearly no fuck-knuckle, wiD include must be the “rare appearances by Quite right, too. They send a vile 

EhgKsh version made no mention Newspaper are much in evidence beach in foeSotmds*— a giant leap them in his forthcoming Irvine Welsh and Richard E. and scurrilous limerick, the sub- 


of it and the authority was pre- assources,indicafoigfoewiIIiiig- in social standing Gee corrected qfNew Zealand Slang. Grant”, two figures hardly ject of which is none other than 

sumed ceded) is translated defini- ness ofNew Zealand journalism to the word backtobach—asmaD There is the lasting question of renowned for their shyness or Booker Prize winner Arundhati 

recent cartoon in Lon- tivelyhere. embrace roDoqniafems- A heading unpretentious holiday hot fanriHar NewZealand identity— an identity reclusive tendencies, and whose Roy'. Malicious, libellous and 

don’s Evening Stan- "Whaling provides a few juicy m Wellingtons Dominion from to New Zealanders of all classes — that, despite assertions of arrival ubiquity threatens to eclipse far too filthy to print in a family 

dard depicted apris- words, happify for whales (foough 1995, “Police Hunt Sicko", is but foe finished copies went oat (Tm all grown up now”) is stQl their talent. Coming a dose sec- newspaper — and worse stiff, it 

oner in a dungeon sadlyfor.us) now obsolete — followed hythe explanat ory^ “A with the femDyibrtunes raised fiar- berag fore ed and worried over, mir- ond is the promise ofMaeve doesn't even scan. 


ofhis guard, slumgnDion is the offal, which foe police huntibr an ‘extremely side even The point is not that, if only mr-gpring Wm any ado Will 


“Whydo they call it the Encydope- tonguer might have left beside the individuaFwho trashed a 

dia Brittanies?” Ib which the sheeriegs after cutting-in. Whalers Whanga rei w om an's Tinmfl and 


Martin Wainwrighton’t truth 
about poets and other folk up North 

From Yorkshire 
to the moon 


manuauarwnotzasneaa publishers had had access to this NewZealand remain “Australia’s 

WhangaxriwOTnahshjameand dictionaiy before now, New boring cousin’; a place too Mfirtifl WailWMfrSflht 

giiard responds, with lightning were followed by the settlers, pinned her goldfish to the wall with Zealandnovels might have been engrossed with sheep, horses, bush IwltfiUH WVClIIIWiiyilL Ull L LiLLUl 

wit, “Would yon buy theEncydo- diagnxxns and squattooacy with butcher's knives continued last printed more aaruratriy.lt is thata etc to come up with “high-octane 1 | .] .] p li TOT. ll 

pedia Aborigine?” That is it — that their paddocks, gummies and night* Also that year the same small, isolated country has fow Imguistic innovation”^ one recent ,d,UOUI pOClo dllU Ulilcr IOliV Up XN OJL LJjL 

is the joke, which manages to be cowspankmg. Goldmining, paper informed us ofEuhape Gum- opportunities to present its Ian- editori al bad ft — the conservative 

unfunny as well as racist And yet forming; sport and prison cultures . bo^Da^ “the day when the world guage and perspectives to the larger land ofTL^dies bring a plate 1 ? What -w — ^ -w- y "1 "1 • 

maybe the guard hasapoint Who, have all contributed^ abbreviations! gumboot throwing record isannn- worifo while hankase Kiwi cfaflr about the romantic; uncomplicated 1 j rT 1 

aside from a few annehairanforo- or collocations specificto New ally under-threat”. Funny howyou drenm^ grow up eating laming- South Sea islands, a vision only I ’ I f 1 1 I I Till ft 111 a - * 

pologists and the Aborigines Zealand (you don’t want to be a boil d up a picture cf a place, eh? tons and eskimo pies, wearingjan- believable if you half-dose jour eyes -A V/A ALkJAAAA V/ 

themsdves, is going to be inter- sexo orkidfucker in Parrie Max, Slang makes up a bog part ofthe dais and playing at lot scrambles, and murmur like mantras words 

ested in their encyclopaedia? unless you're cunning as a shitr langu a g e and there has oftenbeen they are reading about baseball and you probably do not know the ~|~^V I 

A sceptic could ask the same house rat). These, needless to say, a pancity of written sources tosup- punqikxnpie and snow at Christ- meaning ofi manga, piripiriwhata, If I T 111- 1 TT If If 1 1 1 

about the Oxford Dictionary of tend towards the macho, and itb a port the definitions. In these mas- Fine— all part of acquiring kerewaL The staunch Man Alone vW t/AAV/ A A XV/V/Al 

Nero The result of couxxtxy where a nnlkbar cowboy instances, oral evidence may have curiosity abomtheworid. which hasn\: loosened his grip yet, though 

over forty years’ weak by its editor has traditionally had the advan- been noted, as in “root, v. Tb have usually culminates in an Overseas hefe metamorphosised from a Har- ^ 

Harry Orsman (it started life as a tage over a pillion pussy, though sexual intercourse (with). 1941 root Experience. But there is also a satis- veyKeitri type who's taken the ■■■■■■■■■BHHHHii cally voted Liberal because the 

doctorate thesis), this is the most neither breed surrived the 1950s. • first heard by Ed. a± St Patridcs faction in imagining that a non- blanket to a bloke going solo in a All Points North local MP Richard Wainwright 

comprehensive record ofNew As Orsman writes in his intro- College, S&wrstream”. New Zealand reader mi^tt be sent crib,a!lcoc kand rfoslficeamns- Simon Annitage “was a good man and that was all 

Zealand words and phrases to duction, T^oneer immigrants . . . to foe dictionaiy to decipher exactly terer'sefog Will one of these old, 246pp. Viking, £14-99 anybody needed to know”. I must 

date. From Aotearoa to NfyrezQlun had to cope with ‘bush’, ‘creek. 1 and nth's not aE as rough what is meant by “rip, shit or bust’ surety outdated incarnations of declare a filial interest, but also 

to Zealandia, toe compilation cm 'gully' replacing *woods,‘ ‘brook’ as guts, literary fiction — fooughftnh^beself-aqplana- NewZealand hold true? ■ tmustbetxymgto comefrom knuckles permanently mis- 

historical principles of 6,000 and Vale' ” The New Zealand gets a fair sock of the taiy.TlieOxfbiuDietbiu^qfN^ Or, with the ^eed cf develop- B part of Britain with no real shapen by knocking on just about 

headword entries and 9,3 00 sepa- words sound harsher, wilder— sav, too. Therquota- ZealandEnglish. is afosdnating ment and openness to influence B image, like Kettering perhaps every door in Marsden, no doubt 

rate subentries reads as an intrigu- this is not aplace for sooks. Still, HIB tions range from Den- document From the historical foatfoe-Durionroy illustrates, per- H or foe mysterious empty including the Armitages', as really 

ing, random overview ofNew for Jimmy Grants from Fomgofia nis Glovex to Robin Hyde, Alan (GSri's War, pare-fbeet, speeler) haps a new language— a New spaces vduen make up Lin- ferocious battles raged aver 

Zealand's past and present things could have been worse— Cumowto Katherine Mansfield, i forou^r foe xraturalwodd (bush Zealand English influenced by US colnshire. But there are disadvan- majorities like 187 and 719. 

Maori words are included with, foe eariy New Zealanders called Keri Hnbneto Janet Rome— and alone requires seven and ahalf American, urban and rural Maori, tages too in having your DNAset That experience overturned a 

where possible, examples of all immig rants “new chums" Chow- illustrate foe wide-spread assimi- pages, wfth combinations covering Pacific Islanders, Asian immigrants in everyone else’s mental concrete, lot of false assumptions — politi- 

cariy spellings: foe rimu tree^ was evta- ironically), while Newfound- lation of some Maori words as well another eight), to stni-current and retamed travellers — will con- as happens to those of us from cal parallels of cliches about the 

also known as demo, efimu dimu, landers, another isolated popula- as foe influence ofthe dements phrases fikeeradr a fot and demo tinue to devd<q> and mutate, from Yorkshire North — especially the idea that 

rema, remo and remu. The loan tion, have always distanced any and landscape on the language. partythisisaihorenighandaccessi- the schoolyard to beyond- Oath One offoem is foe lure of such a Liberals are too nice to win in a 

words axe mostly plant names, but visitor with the title CFA (Come TherespaledncnAslirtMamice ble guide. If there is any disappoint- mate, you never know. distinctive type to native writers, rough game like politics. But I can 

there are widdV-used phrases too, From Away). Gee, so foe stray goes, received menkftisfoeabsenreofwosrds caught between foe genuine see how differently it seemed to 


cally voted Liberal because foe 
All Points North local MP Richard Wainwright 

Simon Annitage “was a good man and that was all 

246pp, Viking, £14 -99 anybody needed to know”. I must 

dedare a filial interest, but also 

I t must be trying to come from knuckles permanently mis - 

partof Britain with no real shapen by knocking on just about 
image, like Kettering perhaps every door in Marsden, no doubt 

or the mysterious empty indudingfoe Armitages', as really 

spaces which make up Lin- ferocious battles raged over 


rema,remo and remu. The loan tion, have always distanced any and landscape on the language, 

words axe mostly plant names, but visitor with foe tide CFA (Come The respected novelist Maurice 


there are widely used phrases too, Ru m Aw ay). 

and a previously contentious word, Orsman and his researchers 

rang atiratang a (the Maori version have trawled letters, journals, 


The Taliban are the servant of two masters, says Hugh 


The Taliban: War, -Religion 
and the New Order in 
Afghanistan 

by Peter Marsden 
162pp. Zed Books, £12.95 


r nomenon erupted m . 

Afghanistan: the 
Tkliban.Byndigionthey 
were strict Sunni Mushms; by race* 
PushttmA (Pathans) who oompnse 
40 per cent of foe Afghan popula- 
tion; by origin, young militia men 
recruited from Islamic schools, 
often the Afghan refugee camps of 
Pakistan: enjoying foe support of 
paki.sfcgi, Saudi Arabia and certain 
oil companies, foeyappeared by 
May 1997 to have gained control of 
afl foe main towns of Afghanistan. 
They were then recognised as 


Gee, so foe stray goes, received ment; it is the absence of words caught between foe genuine _ see how differently it seemed to 

some galley proo&badkfrran his suchasmahnis,muntah,gnxtsand EmDyPefWnsSnovoiteBwBB^YbuGo appeal of supposedly "Northern* Simon and his teenage mates, 

UK publishers with a particular choice plus, foe meanings of which was pifcflshsd by Picador earner this ysar. attributes and the fact that foey whose twist on foe MPs “Now you 

are what foe outside world insists can vote” welcome to 18-year-olds 

we are like. The familiar nuclei of —foey apparently sold them to 

ters, says Hugh Carless — Allah and the oil companies 

-m "R £% • at his home paid: where “England Annitage also draws great 

Bad for women, 2jOOd iOI* ITIO tiS Hudd^edd Poet that this phrase have helped to give his poetiy 

y t J was skewered from 240 pages — depth. A short passage on the 

frill of modi more original mater- morning drill for foe bail inter- 
Hindu Kush to a front-line which ial — by a blurb- writer with the vention officer at Oldham magis- 

ran just above KabuL However; in usual kestrel's eye for a pithy sum- trales court, with a convincing car 

July 1998, the Taliban mounted a mary of Up North. But you can . for the crude repartee between 

further offensive in the north, cap- correctly judge rather too much of officers and cells, speaks volumes 

turingMazar-i Sharif and other this book by foe rest of its cover: about petty criminals and foe 

urban centres and splinteringfoe an archetypal "Yorkshire” pair sat police. 

Northern Alliance. in a ghim parody ofThe Glass of This is much better than knocks 

Last autumn, a consortium of oil Absinthe, with a non-brewed at predictable aunt sallies like 

and gas companies, indudingfoe condiment bottle in place of Harvey Nicks in Leeds or the 

US-owned 1 Itm*«I and tbpRandi Degas’ drink and a most uncool enormous HQ in foe city ofthe 

Arabian Delta OiL announced an light-fitting on foe walk national health service, with its 








Saudi Arabia. Although foey tem- 
porarily failed to hold Mazan-i 
Sharif in foe north, they imposed 
foeir strict interpretation of Islamic 

wtfw * IMtoan mHit»M ignchggtoMg*jMZ 

harfo, particular for womm. 1 whiehfoev captured in 3994. 


Arabian Delta Oil, announced an light-fitting on foe walk national health service, with its 

agreement to build a US§2b31ion The effect will be popular but strange rooftop device. Calliope & 

natural gas pipeline from TVrrk- also a pity, in so far as it dflrrtes the Co unusually desert Armrtage as 

mwiistan through A ffi3ni<3an to originality ofoer Annitage he struggles to compare this prong 

Pakistan, with security guaranteed images, which have made him to a crucifix or a crow's nest It is 

by the Thliltan The victorious such a deservedly popular poet I locally known as Mrs Rottomley a 

Tbliban are now Kkefy to demand Kke him when he watches Jupiter Syringe, in honour of foe then sec- 
recognition from foe UN and the from Robin Hood's Bay and uses rotary' of state for health. 

Western powers. string, two conkers, a protractor The recycling element of the 

Under foe Taliban, urban life has and his watch (what wonderful book also comes as a bit ofa disap- 
assumed a rustic simplicity’. The pocket contents) to measure foe pointment, with slabs of radio and 
Department for foe P ro m o tion of distance to foe moon. TV script inserted in a practice 

Virtue and foe Preventio n of Vice Annitage also has a distinctive, more familiar in posthumous col- 

requires men to grow beards and what you might call post- lected works. This jars in a s imilar 

weartnrbans and women to don Methodist approach to the Pen- way to bits of nonsense from the 
foe borqa (full length veil) when nine valleys, which makes a newspapers scattered about under 

going out Education and employ- refreshing change from tradi- the heading News Just In-, it also 
ment for women have been cur- tional lays about independent, weakens some ofthe poet's images 
tailed while music, chess, television yeoman qualities and hard graft I through repetition, 
and kites have been banned. can’t vouch for its complete One example is foe annoyingly 


country Their social policies are woo v : " ! This book deserves attention as a absence, but fte word^ “chapel” colonial concept of Armitages that 

harsh, particulaify for ■women. ^nblics. It traces foe rise of foe whichfoey captured in 3994. They cities and in bofofoe harshness of firststndyafanlslamfcphenome- doesn't figure much. When some- theMl “does an emergency stop” 

Their successes alarmed Iran, 3SainivaEi4lte soon gained adherents in foe Posh- ThKban rale would seem to have non whifo is repressive in its social one of Araritage's age sees a at its northern end in Leeds. The 

Uzbekistan and Russia. and analvseKthor onri- imi heartlands in the east, south been particulaify severe. and racial poHdes, and as hostile to church in West Yorkshire, they correct view is foat foe Ml starts 

PeterMarsdmisaMid^e^st ^ ^aU^ ^a-noHdcsand a n^ji farmth westof Afrdhanistan. In to 1997, Thhban troths enwsed Weston, asitistoConmranist, assume in his words that “it’s from Leeds and does an emer- 

gpedaJirtwbohaswc^e diorto e 1095 they took Herat and,in399fi, foe Hindu Kush range and values. The militaiysucess ofthe probably a discount centre or an gency stop in Hendon (doesn't foe 

p^ei^tyearav^foeBntisb between foem and first Jalalabad and then Kabul, the advanced to Mazar-i Sharif But Taliban seen^likd^to have architect's bouse” very name give you foe creeps?). 

Agencies Afg hanis ta n GroqpJ'-us Nations and other caiAaLvrfrichhadbeenhcadsince here, foey wwcomrto^«±tacked reaching consequeiices for Russia This isn’t my view, any more instead of speeding us Yofoshire 

tirodV and objective borat desen bes ^ 1002 bvthe Tkiik-led Mojahadin by tnx^as ofthe Northern Affiance and Iran as wdl as fo r ce n tral Asia, than Td accept his contention foat types onwardsin our misskm — so 

the proxy and civil war fought for a^na (anti-Soviet reristanoe). Herat and of minority races— kfebd:s,Haz- his own Colne Valley had a “long ably attempted by Annitage in 

the control of Afghanistan and, AR^CS^theiaibBa Kabul had for centuries been rete- aias, hgika n d T sm aflis - and most HughCarteaBisBtbnnflrBTttfih pleasant afternoon nap” in foe modernEn^ishpoetry—todom- 

fous, for accesstofoettac^ou ana ^ tivdycultored Persian peaking offr^m were driven back over foe ambassador. 1970s when everyone automati- inate foe world. 
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He created the horror movie, 



Jonathan Jones on the troubled life and times of James Whale, creator of Frankenstein 


I t was undiluted Hollywood 

Gothic, a scene straight out of 
Sunset Boulevard. Hie House 
on Amalfi Drive in Pacific Pal- 
isades, an expensive suburb 
between Malibu and Santa 
Monica, had been quiet for 
years except for some parties the 
owner gave around the pool He was 
said to have been a big studio direc- 
tor back in the thirties. On May 27 

1957, James Whale directed himself 
in one last scene. He gave his house- 
keeper the day off and waited for his 
lover; Pierre Foegd, to gp to work. 
Then he went to the pool and threw 
hhxadfinto the shallow end. The 
coroner conduded the blow to his 
head did not kffl him, so he must 
have deliberately swallowed water 
to drown. 

“Now there was real horror;" said 
BorisKhdoff; whom Whale made a 
starin his 1931 classic Frankenstein. 
The waythe director ended his life 
recalls the scene in Frankenstein 
where the childlike monster meets a 
lithe girl beside a lonely lake. She 
invites him to play with her, the only 
moment ofhumanity he ever enjoys. 
His tenible face cracks into a grin as 
theythrow flowers on the water. 
Then inhfcesratemerithepfcksber 
up and hurls her in too. 

In a forthcoming film its James 
Whate who's the outsider haunting 
the fring es of American society in 
the dreary, conservative 1950s. Ian 
McKellen stars as Whale in Gods 
And Monsters, a fictional account of 



the directors last days thatis to be 
released in October after a huge crit- 
ical triumph at this year's Sundance 
festival Based on the novel Father 
OfFtankeastein, by Christopher 
Bram, the film suggests Whale 


one ofhis films. Honor writer and 
film-maker Qzve Barker is executive 
producer; but anyone expectinga 
slice ofBarkeresqne splatter will be 
disappointed. Nor does Gods And 
Monsters mimic its subjects style, 
like Tim Burtotis Ed Wood. It’s a 
sensitive, scrupulous film set alight 
by Ian McKellen's passionate identi- 
fication with Whale. 

Tfer me ft was a very alluring 
part," McKellen said- “James Whale 
was an Englishman abroad; be was 
a gay man in Hollywood. IVebeen 
these things in mylfteTThis is James 
Wh&leas Ian McKellen, a perfor- 
mai^ tipped for an Oscar nomirlar 
tionwhi<^wiffihisrolemthefbrth- 

rnmi-ng Apt Pupil, has wi taMiwhari 

him as a major screen actor in 
America. I^mn Redgrave is also 

Marions as a Teutonic servant who 
asks, after theywatchWhale!s Bride 
OfFtankcnstam “How could you 
work with that horrible monster?” 
Whales desire to die is triggered by a 
stroke that has left him with an 
incontinent memory ofhis divided 
life. As he tdls an interviewer how 
his father taught at Eton, his nnde 
was a bishop and he was educated at 
Harrow, he has a flashback ofhim- ■ 
self asabey going to work in afec- 
torybilkrvringwrth smoke. . 

James Whale was a man who 
reinvented himself absolutely and 
convulsively. Bom into a large work- 
ing-dass fem% in Dudky in 1889. 
he was acobhler andpaneTbeater 
tmtil the fostwodd war gave him 
the chance to become an infen try 
officer. He went tothe Western 
Front, was taken prisoner; starred in 
amateur theatricals at an officer^ 
prison camp, and returned to 
Britain with anew patrician accent 
and confidence. He became part of a 
London theatrical generation that 
included John Gielgud and Elsa 
Lanchester. His most successful 
West End role was as Herrick 
Crispin, the syphilitic maniac son of 
Charles Laughton in the 1S2S play 
Rjrtxait Of A Man With Red Hair; in 
which Laughton kidnaps and tor- 
tures a young couple for pleasure. 

In 1930 he found himselfin Hol- 
lywood directing the film of the fii^t 

world war play Journeyh End. He 
was just what the studios needed, an 
experienced theatre man who could 
cope with the new talkies. Universal 
put him on contract and he gave 
them some of their biggest hits — 
Hrankensteln,TheInviribleMan, 
Bride OfTrankenstein, The Okl 
Dark House. Yet by the end of the 
decade Whate was finished in that 
town. He retired in 1941 and whiled 
away his time painting and smoking 
expensive dgars until the day he was 
found at the bottom ofhis pool 
McKellen brilliantly captures the 
sensibility ofWhale, a working-class 
boy posing as an aristocrat. H5s pub- 
lic persona is controlled and witty 
but this mask dissolves before onr 
eyes to expose a vulnerable, Kariof- 
fian creature; Whale as simultane- 
ously Frankenstein and the monster. 

Whales death became a Holly- 
wood mysterywhen his business 
m a n ag e r pocketed the sukade note. 
The film returns to the mystery, 
intxoducing the fictional character 
of a big, dumb ex-Marine pooT 
cfeaner who, in Whales eyes, is the 
Frankenstein monster come to kill 
him. Even though the note has long 
since passed into the public domain, 

wiffi its wistful farewell — Tee had a 
wonderful life, but itis over’’ — many 
fed Whale was indirectly murdered. 
The killers are easy to pinpoint — 
the studio execs who treated one of 
the roost original directors ever to 
work in Hollywood as a B-feature 
hack. The question is why. 

The grimmest possibility, sug'- 
gestedbyfilm historian Vito Russo 
in Hie Celluloid Closet, isthat 
Whale was driven out of the studios 
and isolated in Hollywood because 
from the moment he returned from 
the war to the dsv he died, he never 
concealed or apologised for his sexu- 
ality. In Gods And Monsters, Whale 
is contrasted with the closeted 
George Cukor, director of Gone 
With The Wind, whom he emhar- 
rassesmfitmt of Princess Margnret 
y describing them both as queens. 


activist,” says McKellen, “but 1 
example is one that hasn't been fol- 



lowed. Todaytheres Anne Heche, 
but there are no men in Hollywood 
who are out The feet that Whale 


pretty obvious when you look at the 
movies; they’re full of camp jokes 
which you either get or don't get" 

Whale lived for over two decades 
with producer David Lewis. They 
attended premieres and parties as a 
couple. This was possible because 
the public (Mat have much aware- 
ness ofwhal directors did," says 
McKdlen. "The director was very 
much a studio employee.” In the for- 
ties there was strong pressure on 
David Lewis to leave his friend at 
home. The biopic portrays Lewis as 
an equivocating timeserver who sees 
Whale as an entertainment 

The downfall of Whale coincided 
with the end of Hollywood’s most 
unregulated ora, whose most prodi- 
gious birth was die honor film. 
Dangerous subjects were presented 
as big-budget; family entertain- 
ment Universal, the studio founded 
by Carl Laemmlein 1917, specialised 
in honor in the silent era with Tod 


Browning directing Lon Chaney, 
“the man of a thousand feces" as 
The Hunchback OfNotre Dame or 
a limbless man, but it was in the 
thirties that Laemmle& son, Junior, 
hit on the formula ofhorror melo- 
drama. Other studios competed by 
exploring disfigurement, 
necrophilia, erotic obsession and the 
revolutionary carnival ofTod 
Browning's Freaks (l932Xso con- 
troversial it almost killed the genre. 
Yet the most intelligent horrors were 
the ones made by Universal and the 
studios best horror director was 
James Whale. His biographers insist 
on the flexibility ofhis talent, point- 
Lng to forgotten comedies and his 
1936 film ofShowboat with Paul 
Robeson. But Whaled horror films 
are his daim to apilace in the pan- 
theon of great directors; he was the 
antetu- of the genre, up there with 
Murnan and Hitchcock. 

Horror gave James Whale the 
freedom to pot his sexuality on 
screen. His mad scientists reject 
marriage in favour of strange noc- 
turnal pttrsufts. Henry Franken- 



stein’s fiancee, who hasn’t seen him 
for months as he works in his soli- 
tary tower doing strange things with 
mens dead bodies, laments hcrw“on 
the very night of our engagement he 
told roe ofhis experiments." Henry ‘ 
asks a feQow scientist ifhe has ever 
desired to “do something danger- 
ous.” In Bride OfFrankenstdn the 
ultra-camp, even madder scientist 
Ernest Thesiger proposes to usher in 


when men will reproduce them- 
selves without women. 

The grea te st of than all, EVanken- 
stein, is also about bedrayal Having 
created a monster that needs him 


Henry Frankenstein spurns it — 
Take rt away! "fake it away!” he tells 
his servant — as a closeted film star 
mi^itrgectakrver. 

Yet the outsider who moves us 
most is the monster. In the most 
breathtaking scene in all his fil ms, 
Whale summons up society's most 
lurid fears of strangers. The studio 
wanted to edit the scene with 
KariofF and the girl beside the 
lake, frightened it suggested a 
paedophile murder; but when they 
made the monster's actions less 
explicit they seemed more poten- 
tially disgusting so Whale's ver- 
sion was restored- The child’s 
father carries her body through 
the town and arouses a vengeful 
mob. As they bum the monster to 
death. Whale makes us empathise 
with a child-kill er. 


The dangerous thoughts of James 
Whale were licensed in the eooantric 
world ofUmversal studios. The 


Inemmles ran Universal as a family 
— Eteraflfl so that in the early thir- 
ties all Carl Laemmlesnon-Engiish- 

speaking Jewish relatives from 
Europe wore given jobs as extras. It 
couldn’t last Thestudk) lost money; 
and m 1936 Universal was taken 
overby a business consortium. 
Whale was Harassed over budgets 

and com pterio n limns anflhi<; 
biggest film to date. The Road Back 
(1937, a sequel to AH Quiet On The 
Weston Front) was hacked abootin 
the cutting room to appease Nazi 
complaints. Umver^ made him 


serve out his contract on che^j fod- 
der; and he worked on increasingly 
weak films culminating in Green 
Hell which one offts stars, Vincent 
Price, described as "about five ofthe 
worst films ever made.” 

ames Whales films 
are torn between 
self-invention and a 
deathly imprison- 
ment in the past. 
Frankenstein's mon- 
ster is a creature 
made from dead menls bodies. The 
Invisible Man (1933) is a bandaged 
freak who unwraps his gauze to 
teveal a space where his jaw should 
be. “He’s got some ’orrible injury” 
says his landlady. The image is of a - 
first world war shell injury, as is the 
crudely sutured faceof Boris Karloff 
Frankenstein even begins with a 
trench-like grave in a barren setting 
thatsuggestsno-mank-land.Gods 
And Monsters places these images 
at the heart ofWhale& imagination. 
McKellen sees visions of dead com- 
rades beckoning farm to join them in 


the trenches, and his swimming 
pool is choked with bodies. 

Hollywood was also a no-mans- 
land. It allowed Whale a freedom he 
could never have attained in Eng- 
land, accepting his credentials as 
upper dass, and giving him the 
moneyto protect himself and his 
lover from scrutiny. "He liked the 
money, he liked the weather,” says 
Ian McKellen. But freedom gave 
wayto a void when the studios sud- 
denly had no use for him. He broke 
up with David Lewis and gave pool- 
side parties for boys. The stroke that 
led to his suidde was misdiagnosed 
as depression, and in a Franken- 
steurian irony, the hospital gave him 
unnecessary electric shock treat- 
ment In the end James Whale paid 
a high price for his survival of the 
first world war and his gjory days in 
liberal thirties Hollywood. As Gods 
And Monsters and Ian McKeHeris 
performance makes plain, James 
Whale was not just the founding 
father of the honor film but of a 
cinema of difference that has yet to 
find its place in Hollywood. 
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__ ropean Cham pionship: Group One. ■ England embark on the quest for Euro 2000 


Wales falls 

a little flat 
and finds 
no comfort 
in a home 
from home 


Ian Ross on Bobby 
Gould’s problems 
before tonight’s 
match at Anfield 


W ALES must tonight 
produce a perfor- 
mance to defy 
logic. Indeed, if vic- 
tory is to be theirs, it may also 
have to beggar belief. 

Glorious though the pros- 
pect of opening their 
Euro 2000 campaign against 
Italy at Anfield may be, it 
seems to represent pitfall 
rather than springboard. 

The decision to stage such a 
prestigious fixture in Eng- 
land would seem to have 
pleased more Italians than 
Welsh, the dissenting voices 
claiming that to overlook 
Wrexham’s Racecourse, ox 
Swansea’s Vetch Field while 
Cardiff’s National Stadium is 
being renovated is to surren- 
der an advantage. 

Tbe first to voice his con- 
cern was Wales’s all-time 
leading goalscorer Ian Rush, 
and he will not be fbe last 
should Italy's new era under 
Dino Zoff open with a victory. 

"By playing what is obvi- 
ously a crucial game not in 
Wales but on Merseyside, we 
may have handed the initia- 
tive to Italy before a ball has 
even been k icked.” argued 
Rush. "You have to ask your- 
self a simple question — 
would Italy prefer to play at a 
packed small ground In Wales 
or a half-empty Anfield? 1 
think most football people 
will know the answer.” 

And half fUll Anfield will be 
tonight. By yesterday after- 
noon 26,000 of the 45,000 tick- 
ets remained unsold. 

"I would rather play at Col- 
wyn Bay or Merthyr than at 
Anfield,” added the captain 
Gary Speed. “I like Anfield 
and it is a super stadium. But 


I am not alone in saying that 
for this type of match we 
would prefer to play in 
Wales." 

Not that the Wales coach 
Bobby Gould Is unduly con- 
cerned with the make-up of 
the crowd — he has quite 
enough problems with the 
make-up of his team. 

With West Ham United’s 
John Hartson and Benfica's 
Mark Pembridge ruled out be- 
cause of injury, Gould’s al- 
ready limited options have 
been hacked back further. 
Even so with Ryan Giggs and 
Nathan Blake likely to play 
upfront, there may not be 
room for the seasoned vet- 
eran Dean Saunders. 

Gould often likes to preach 
caution but he would not be 
alone in believing that thfa 
particular occasion possibly 
cries out for the gung-ho ap- 
proach of yesteryear, when 
the Welsh motto seemed to be: 
“Attack wildly and if we lose, 
well, never mind." 

With the group also con- 
taining the -talents of Den- 
mark and Switzerland, along 
with the banana skin Repub- 
lic of Belarus, Wales will be 
required to start brightly. 
Predictably, one of Gould’s as- 
sistants tbe ebullient Neville 
Southall believes they win do 
Just that “Everyone expects 
us to get battered but we are 
going to turn up and we are 
going to win this game,” he 
said. 

Italy's league season does 
not start for a week and some 
players have Just returned 
from holiday. “If Wales cause 
us any problems it will be on 
a physical level because none 
of us can say we’re in peak 
condition, even though we’ve 
worked a lot over the last few 
days," said Pablo Cannavaro. 
WALKS (possible 5-2-1-Z): Jones: 
Robinson. WHIisms. Symons, Coiemen. 
Barnard: Savage. Speed: Hugtras; Buko. 
Cdggs or Saunders. 

ITALY (poeslble): PeruzzJ: Torricelli, 
Cannavaro. Freal, Serena; AlbenJnl. O 
Baggio. DJ Blagto. Fusee Vied. Del Piero 
or R Baggio. 


RUSSIA and Ukraine meet 
rwfor the first Lime today in 
tie opening match of their 
European Championship 
ualiiying campaign in Kiev. 
The Group Four tie finally 
ets up a showdown the 
rkrainlans wanted in 1992 to 
ettle which country would 
nherit the footballing mantle 
f the farmer Soviet Union, 
tussia refused a play-off but 
ran tbe day through some 
mart backroom negotiations 
rithFife. 

Many Ukrainians witness- 
ig Russia’s economic tur- 
ioil and conscious of the 
uss Ians’ failure to reach tbe 
torld Cup finals for tbe first 


time in 20 years, believe their 
tim e hac come. To add further 
interest, Russia’s squad is 
peppered with native Ukrain- 
ians, many of them forced to 
throw in their lot with Russia 
as a result of a Fife ruling- 

Russla’s coach Anatoly By- 
shovets, the former Soviet 
trainer, was bora in Ukraine 
as was the captain Viktor On- 
opko, their most-capped 
player, and the Rangers 
winger Andrei KanchelsKis. 

On the Ukrainian side 
much will depend on the Dy- 
namo Kiev captain and play- 
maker Yuri Kalitvintsev, 
bora in Russia and schooled 

at Dynamo Moscow. 



Pishing for facts . . . En gland’s coach Glenn Hoddle Is cornered by the press pack on the shores of a lake in Stockholm 


PHOTOGRAPH: SHAUN BOnHraU. 


Owen ready to rock and roll 

David Lacey in Stockholm finds Hoddle at pains to deny that Adams’s injury is a fabrication 



ICHAEL OWEN 
has been 
greeted here 
like Michael 
Jackson and 
tonight the la-year-old Liver- 
pool striker will have an op- 
portunity to put England's 
poor record in Sweden 
straight The last time Eng- 
land beat the Swedes on their 
own soil the Beatles, along 
with their footballing equiva- 
lent George Best, had barely 
gone into orbit 
Not that the present Eng- 
land side win care much 
about 1965 and all that as they 
begin qualification for the 
2000 European Champion- 
ship. Glenn Hoddle is for 
keener to revive the spirit of 
his team's progress to the 1996 
World Cup, which owed much 
to the strength of England’s 
performances in potentially 
difficult away matches. 

If England can reproduce the 
patience and discipline they 
showed in Georgia, Poland and 
Italy then a first win in 
Sweden for 33 years will be 
well within their grasp. 

Alan Shearer, who missed 
tbe qualifiers in Tbilisi and 
Rome but played superbly in 
Choraow, will captain tbe team 
tonight and stands to benefit if 
the attention devoted to Owen 
tbe pitch is shared by 
Tommy Soderberg's defenders. 
Victory fbr England would 


not only give an immediate 
boost to their Cannes of mak- 
ing the European Champion- 
ship in Holland and Belgium, 
it would also salve any disap- 
pointment lingering on after 
the second-round World Cup 
defeat by Argentina. And It 
would also provide some 
much -needed rationality after 
a singularly bizarre buildup. 

Hod die’s stock with the 
media, though not with the 
country, has never been so 
low after the publication of 
World Cup memoirs which 
left reporters feeling they had 
been led up a muddy garden 
path. This morning, more- 
over. Eileen Brewery, the 
England coach’s fiiith healer 
and guru, will be interviewed 
on satellite television, pre- 
sumably the Sci-Fi Chann el. 

Yesterday the tortuous tale 
took a further twist when Hod- 
dle reported that Tony Adams, 
who represents half the cur- 
rent membership of England’s 
Book of the Month dub, was 
doubtfUl for tonight's game 
with “a tweaked ankle liga- 
ment". Such is the En gland 
coach’s record on being open 
about injuries that the- state- 
meat was greeted with the sort 
of incredulity once accorded to 
any sentence by Richard 
Nixon that began with toe 
words “Believe me . . . 

“You like to keep the oppo- 
sition guessing and waiting.” 


said one scribe. “Is Adams 
really injured?*’ 

’Tm not even going to 
bother to answer that” Hod- 
dle replieq stiffly. 

In fact he looked too world- 
weary to waste energy trying 
to fool tbe opposition; per- 
haps he had stayed up read- 
ing his book. Either way Ad- 
ams will have a fitness test 
today and «hnuid he have to 
drop out the obvious solution 
would be to move Gareth 
Southgate to the middle of toe 
back three and bring in Mar- 
tin Known on the right 
Losing Adams from the de- 
fence, having already been de- 
nied the midfield services of 
the suspended David Beck- 
ham arid the injured David 
Batty and Nicky Butt, would 


further test the depth of Hod- 
dle’s squad. Liverpool’s Jamie 
Redknapp is expected to fill 
tbe midfield vacancy. 

Everything, for the mo- 
ment, comes hack to Owen. It 
is astonishing how quickly a 
football scene can change. At 
the beginning of the year 
there was a serious debate 
about whether Owen should 
be In toe World Cup squad, 
then the argument switched 
to whether or not he should 
be on at toe start of matches. 
Now. after his goal against 
Argentina, the only doubt 
concerns the precise time he 
will score. 

Hoddle is worried that a 
bandwagon now losing con- 
trol will overturn at the first 
bend. He is not concerned 


Everything, for 
the moment, 
comes back to 
Owen. Now the 
only doubt . 
concerns the 
precise time 
he will score 



about the pressure on Owen 
to succeed, but still feels that 
people's expectations are run- 
ning dangerously high. 

“It's impossible for any 
player, especially if he’s a 
goalscorer, to go through the 
season scoring left, right and 
centre," the England coach 
warned yesterday. 

“Every player will have a 
dip in form, and when Michael 
has a dip everyone will say, 
“Oh, something's happened to 
him’. That’s unfair because 
there has never been a player 
who has gone through a sea- 
son getting nine out of 10 in 
every single game." 

That said, an awful lot de- 
pends on Owen getting high 
marks. Already his speed and 
finishing are threatening to 


dominate England’s q ualif ying 
group. Bulgaria, who visit 
Wembley next month, win 
watch toe Sweden match with 
anxious eyes, and Luxem- 
bourg; England's opponents in 
the Grand Duchy four days 
later, will trust that Owen's 
predicted loss of form arrives 
at roughly the samp time. 

A victory fbr Hoddle's team 
now, whoever scores, would 
establish them as favourites to 
win Group Five, for neither 
the Bulgarians nor the Poles, 
whom E n gland do not play 
until March, would fancy hav- 
ing to win in Sweden to stay In 
tench. And Hoddle, while be 


acknowledges a draw as a sat- 
isfactory option, dearly be- 
lieves his side can win. 

Certainly Sweden look bea- 
table. A thigh injury has de- 
prived their attack of Rennet 
Andersson and their defence 
looks one-paced. Tbe principal 
danger could come from Par 
Zetterberg on toe right and 
much will depend on Paul Ince 
curbing tbe influence in mid- 
field of Stefan Schwarz. 

Yet all could turn on the ef- 
fect of one of yesterday's local 
headlines: “Shearer in Owen's 
shadow”. Dangerous words in- 
deed, especially at the end of a 
week which began with 
Shearer glaring back down tbe 
pitch at St James’ Park as the 
teenager went through New- 
castle's defence as if it wasn’t 
there; well, it wasn’t, was it? 
Sweden could pay for that 
result, and to England's profit. 
• Goals by Liverpool’s Jamie 
Carragher and West Ham's 
Frank Lampard. with a late 
penalty, gave England a 2-0 
victory over Sweden in yester- 
day's European Under-21 qual- 
ifier in Sundsrvaal. 

SWCDM (4-4-71: (probable! Hodman. 
Nllaaon. P Ander«son, BJorklund. 
K BBmork: Zmortwrg. Scnwarz. Ujailpy. 
Uungboig: Lora-un, Pettarsson. 
mouum (J-5-2J: (piooaMo! Seaman. 
SouUigale. Adams (or Known). Campbell: 
Anderton, Redknapp, Inca, Scholia, le 
Sam; Shearer. Owon 

P Coilina (Italy!. 


Leader comment, page 8 


Zoff walks the thin blue line but keeps his powder dry 


Paddy Agpvew in Rome finds Italy’s coach 
giving Tittle away in Del Piero-Baggio debate 


k ESARE MALDINI 
may have gone but 
* he has left his succes- 
r gor Dino Zoff with 
horny dilemma over 
er to play Roberto Bag- 
Alessandro Del Piero in 

question which 
ited heated discussions 
ry Italian bar and res- 
it In the summer has 
faced Tor Zoff. who 
t opens his coaching ac- 
when Italy line up 
l Wales at Anfield. 

Ing Prance 98, Maldini 
tely ignored the advice 


of everyone from his local 
postman to the prime Minis- 
ter Romano Prodi calling for 
Baggio. Intemazionale’s new 
signing, and Del Piero to play 
together. Maldini kept faith 
with Del Piero and excluded 
Baggio, even when it seemed 
obvious that the 23-year-old 
Juventus striker was well be- 
low his best 

For that decision, almost as 
much as for the negative man- 
ner in which Italy- lost to 
France on penalties in the 
quarter-finals, Maldini was 
dismissed within 10 days of 
returning from the World 


Cup. 

So for, Zoff -has been keep- 
ing everybody guessing. Ear- 
lier in the week. It seemed 
that he would favour Baggio 
who still looks the more in- 
form of toe two. However, at 
Italy's final training session 
at Covereiano, near Florence, 
on Thursday, Zoff confused 
the Issue by putting Del Piero 
alongside Lazio’s new 
£17 JS million signing Chris- 
tian Vleri, with Baggio in op- 
posing reserve team. 

When Zoff was asked for 
clarification, he replied: *T 
have a pretty clear idea of my 
team but there could be one 
or two areas of doubt, except 
that what is an area of doubt 
fbr you may well not be for 
me. For me, more than tbe 


names, what counts la to have 
a balanced side.” 

Zoff comes from Frioli in 
north-eastern Italy where in- 
dustrious, hard-working 

and then to Juventus (1988-90) 
and Lazio (1990-94), ZofTs 
sides nearly always used a 
variant on 4-4-2, producing 
solid sides and good results. 

He took over a dub that 
was dose to the relegation 
zone, having picked up only 
23 points jfrom 18 games, and 
lifted them to fourth after a 

‘1 have a pretty c 
there could bee 

people are not given to 
loquacity and “likes to let toe 
results do the talking”. ' 

He seems sure to begin with 
a 4-4-2 formation tonight, as 
opposed to the more tradi- 
tional 5-3-1 with sweeper 
used by Maldini. in successful 
spells as coach, first to toe 
1988 Italian Olympic team 

;lear idea of my t 
ine or two areas i 

Zoffs Olympic team quali- 
fied for Send. At Juventus be 
won both the Uefe and Italian 
due and in his best season 
with Lazio be led them to third 
place in SerieA. when the 
Czech coach Zdenek Zeman 
was sacked by Lazio in Janu- 
ary 1997, Zoff was called back 
to put on his tracksuit again. 

sam but 
bf doubt’ 

run of nine wins, five draws 
and only two defeats. 

When Italy appointed Zoff 
last month he suggested that 
there would not be enough 
time to experiment with new 
players given that tonight's 
game comes a week b^ore the 
Serie A season starts. Yet un- 
capped players such as Ml- 


chele Serena of Atletico Ma- 
drid, Eusebio Di Francesco of 
Roma, Salvatore Fresi of 
Inter. Jonathon Bach ini and 
Giuliano Giannichedda, both 
Of Udlnese, are all possible 
starters. 

One of Di Francesco, Ba- 
rMni and Giannichedda may 
find a place in a midfield 
which should otherwise be 
filled with Demetrio Alber- 
tini, Luigi Di Biagio and Dino 
Baggio. 

In defence, Zoff has dearly 
opted for change having 
dropped Milan’s Alessandro 
Costacurta. who was often 
used as a sweeper by Maldini. 
The new-Iook central defence 
should comprise Fabio Can- 
navaro, one of the few Italians 
to emerge from France 98 


with an enhanced reputation, 
alongside Fresi. 

Tbe former Fiorentlna and 
Sampdoria player Serena 
comes in at left-back in place 
or the injured Paolo Maldini, 
who hands over the captain's 
armband to Albertini. Mo- 
reno Torricelli, who Joined 
Fiorentlna from Juventus, is 
favourite for the right-back 
berth although be did not 
play in any of Italy's five 
games at France 98. 

In goal Juventns's Angelo 
Peruzzl, ruled out of the 
World Cup by a late injury, 
returns in place of Gianluca 
Pagliuca. 

It may be a half-fit, new- 
look Italian team, but they 
should still have too much 
know-how for Wales. 
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Remember Freddie Steeie? He was scoring against the 
Swedes when England had no fear of becoming turnips 


y 


r* 

¥ 


David 

Lacey 



F reddie steele was 
one of England’s lead- 
ing centre-forwards In 
the mld-to-Iate Thir- 
ties. He was strong in the air 
and this, combined with the 
accuracy of the crosses sup- 
plied by Stanley Matthews, 
produced many a goal for 
Stoke City. 

After the second world war 
Steele managed Port Vale and 
took them to the semi-finals of 
the FA Cup In 1954. In the 


same season Vale won promo- 
tion from the Third Division 
(North) with one of the best 
defensive records in the 
league's history, just 21 goals 
conceded in 42 matches. 

The reason for recalling 
Steele now, however, has 
nothing to do with his matin , 
gerial prowess or his ability to 
organised defence, or even his 
playing record with Stoke. No, 
it is simply the £act that Fred- 
die Steele was the last England 
centre-forward to score in 
Sweden. 

He did so in the spring of 
1937 when England won 4-0 Ln 
Stockholm. Earlier on that 
Scandinavian tour they had 
beaten Norway 6-0 in Oslo, 
and they finished by routing 
Finland 8-0 in Helsinki Oh 
happy, innocent days. 


Since then Sweden has been 
a graveyard for England strik- 
ers. The few goals they have 
scored have come from wing- 
ers like Tom Finney and John 
Connelly or midfielders such 
as Alan Ball and David Platt. 

Platt's goal in Stockholm in 
the 1992 European Champion- 
ship briefly raised English 
hopes after leaden scoreless 
draws with Denmark and 
France ln Malmo bad led to 
questions in the House about 
the impotence of Graham 

Taylor's attack. Then the 
Swedes scored twice, England 
went out, and the turnip 
legend was bora. 

That match also marked the 
end of Gary Lineker's interna- 
tional career. He was one 
short of equalling Bobby 
Charlton's England record of 


49 goals and Taylor aroused 
the nation’s wrath when he 
took Lineker offbefore the 
final whistle. 

Six years earlier a free- 
scoring young striker whom 
many thought capable of chal- 
lenging Lineker for a regular 
place in the England attack 
had also been hung out to dry 
in Stockholm. Bobby Robson 
was never really convinced of 
Kerry Dixon's international 
qualities and did not pick him 
again after he had played 
against Sweden. 

The Chelsea player bad 
scored four goals in two games 
for England the previous sum- 
mer but half of them had been 
against a jet -lagged German 
defence in Mexico City while 
the others had been put past a 
United States team, some of 


whom were more accustomed 
to playing Indoor football with 
smaller nets. Nevertheless, 
Robson gave Dixon a further 

chance, which he blew as 
Sweden won a low-key 
friendly 1-0. 

Dixon's misfortune was in 
coming along just as Lineker's 
partnership with Peter 
Beardsley was bearing fruit 
At another time he would 
surely have won more than 
eight caps. 

That bad been Steele's Gate. 
Welcomed as another Billy 
Dean he played only race 
more for England after Stock- 
holm. Tommy Lawton was on 
the way, followed by the war. 

‘ So what is it about Sweden 
that cramps the style ofEng- 
land centre-forwards — or, if 
it comes to that, Scandinavia 


as a whole? Remember Gra- 
ham Taylor's cry of anguish 

when his team about to lose a 
crucial World Cup qualifier 
2-0 to Norway In 1983. 

“Carlton!" he screamed at 
Palmer. “Carlton! Get it over 
the top. get It to Les . . J“ Les 
Ferdinand and Teddy Sher- 
in gham, who eventually gave 
way to Ian Wright, led the Eng- 
land attack that night. That is 
to say they hung about near 
the Norwegian goal while the 
weeds of World Cup failure 
were sprouting at the other 
end. 

■ ■ 'A KEN together, 

1 Sweden and Norway 
I have hardly been a bar- 
I rel oflaughs for Eng- 
land teams, or those in charge 
of them, over the last two de- 


Group Three: Sweden v England 


Anderton still keeping the faith 


Roy Collins hears how Glenn Hoddle’s 
belief and a German surgeon’s skill put 
‘Slcknote’ firmly on the road to recovery 



ARREN ANDERTON 
| looks and plays like a 
I man who could be 
knocked over by a 
stiff breeze. Much as he loathes 
what he hopes is his fading 
nickname, Slcknote, it has al- 
ways perfectly suited the 
skinny, fey-looking, short- 
sighted winger who one can 
imagine turning up for Eng- 
land duty waving a note from 
his mum to be excused 
t raining . 

Anderton. 26, who plays 
wearing contact lenses, has 
started only 27 games for Tot- 
tenham in the past three sea- 
sons. though during periods 
of remission from his groin 
injury, he managed to repre- 
sent England in both Euro 96 
and this summer’s World 
Cup. Now, thanks to the faith 
of the England coach Glenn 


‘I’ve had three 
years in which 
I’ve hardly 
played. I’m only 
happy when I’m 
playing. Just ask 
my girlfriend’ 

Hoddle, the apparent healing 
powers of Eileen Drewery 
and, more importantly, the 
skills of a female German sur- 
geon, he feels he has been 
restored to lull health. 

Anderton is sure of a place 
against Sweden in Stockholm 
today. Hoddle having shown 
remarkable confidence just to 
take him to France 98. let 
alone playing him in every 
match. Anderton appreciates 
the risk taken by his coach. 

He says: “It was a gamble 
by Glenn because of the his- 
tory of my injuries and the 
way Td broken down so many 
times. I felt I was on trial in 
the first couple of games In 
France but. ln the end. I think 
I did okay. 

“It’s been so hard to get 
over the World Cup, though. 
It all finished so suddenly and 
I was shattered physically 
and mentally. 

“Now, though, my confi- 
dence is sky high. Glenn was 
one of my heroes when he 
was a player and it gives me 
great self-belief that someone 


I idolised picks me and be- 
lieves in me. I’ve had three 
years of hell in which I’ve 
hardly played and whatever 
people say about me. I'm only 
happy when I’m playing. 
When I'm not. I'm miserable. 
Just ask my girlfriend." 

So delighted is Anderton to 
be part of the England scene 
that he is even happy to share 
his feelings with the press. 
Most of his team-mates would 
sooner make a dental appoint- 
ment with Mad Frankie 
Fraser. 

The England captain Alan 
Shearer accepts that inter- 
views go with the territory 
but treats every question as 
though it were an unpinned 
grenade rolled under his 
chair, h Is piercing eyes dart- 
ing around like frightened 
mice. Others, like Teddy 
Sheringham, sit arrogantly, 
baseball cap an backwards, as 
sullen as someone helping 
police with their inquiries. 

So it was refreshing to hear 
Anderton speak openly about 
his injuries and the problems 
at Spurs. He admits: “We 
were shocking in the opening 
two games and the reaction 
from fans was only to be ex- 
pected when a club like ours 
loses their first two matches. 

“But before the Everton 
game we changed a few 
things. The players had a 
meeting and we felt It would 
be best if David Ginola 
pushed forward because he is 
not the best at tracking back 
from midfield. Fortunately, 
Christian Gross was thinking 
on the same lines.” 

The victory at Goodison 
Park does not guarantee that 
Gross will still be manager at 
the end of the season, or even 
for the next game. Anderton, 
who admits that many of the 
things written about Gross 
are neither nice nor fair, says 
that he has the backing of 
most of the players. He points 
out, however, which is some- 
thing Hoddle would do well to 
digest that “no manager ever 
gets 100 per cent support from 
everyone in the squad”. *■ 

Spurs fans may feel justifi- 
ably aggrieved that Anderton 
has spent almost as much 
time in the white shirt with 
the three lions these past 
three years as in the white 
shirt with the cockerel em- 
blem. But he believes he as- 
suaged any guilt by express- 
ing loyalty to Tottenham 
when Manchester United 
showed interest in him. He 



Taking a tackle . . . Darren Anderton is brought down against Tunisia during France 98 


also points out that he was 
“under Tottenham's care" 
when a seemingly simple her- 
nia problem was allowed to 
develop into what, at one 
paint, looked to have become 
a chronic injury. 

“In some ways, Tottenham 
used me as a guinea pig. They 
sent me for keyhole surgery 
and they had me back playing 
in two-and-a-half weeks. Then 
I broke down and it was dis- 
covered that I needed another 


operation." The seemingly 
endless cycle of surgery, 
comeback, breakdown, sur- 
gery was only ended in Febru- 
ary when, on the advice of 
JQrgen Klinsmann , Anderton 
flew to Germany for an opera- 
tion by the eminent surgeon. 
Now, he says, he feels in bet- 
ter physical shape than for 
the past three or four years. 

He still does not look like a 
player who is a convert to cre- 
atine, the muscle- building 


supplement discovered by 
British athletes and now pop- 
ular among footballers like 
Ian Wright among others. 

Hoddle is unlikely to pick 
him in his new Spurs' role ln 
the centre of midfield. Al- 
though Anderton enjoys play- 
ing there, David Batty he is 
not He may appreciate the 
need to get stuck in when ful- 
filling that role but he ad- 
mits: 'Tm not very good at it 
Besides, England have got a 


PHOTOGRAPH: ROSS KINNAtRS 

lot of candidates for that 
postion." 

At least unlike most of 
England’s players, Anderton 
has happy memories of play- 
ing against Sweden. In June, 
1995. he scored a spectacular 
last-minute goal to earn an 
unlikely 3—3 draw at RTiand 
Road In the Umbro Cup. “We 
were lucky to get a draw," he 
admits, though you feel Eng- 
land would be delighted by 
another today. 


The day Taylors side began to become unstitched 


Joe Bernstein on how England’s wings were clipped in a 1 992 
defeat which marked the beginning of the end for their manager 


T HE immortal headline 
“Swedes 2 Turnips I" 
which screamed across 
the back page of The Sun on 
June 18, 1992 sounded the 
death-knell for the manager 
Graham Taylor. 

The 2-1 defeat in Stockholm 
eliminated England from the 
European Championship 
without a win, while the hosts 
progressed to the semi-finals. 
Taylor's actual end came 18 
months later. 

It also marked the end of 
Gary Lineker’s international 
career, ignominiously substi- 
tuted by Taylor with the 
match In the balance at 1-1 
and the striker one goal away 
from equalling Bobby Charl- 
ton's scoring record of 49 
goals for his country. 

Alan Smith, the Arsenal 
striker who started his career 
alongside Lineker at Leices- 
ter City, was the man who 
replaced him with England 
on- the back foot against- a 
Swedish side who simply 
outpowered a Taylor team 
lacking inspiration. 

Watching from the bench, 
Smith was in pole position to 
see England's chances slip- 


ping away after David Platt 
had given them an early lead 
which lasted through to half- 
time. 

“We went into the game 
with goalless draws against 
Denmark and France. Confi- 
dence wasn't exactly brim- 
ming, but we thought we 
could pull it out the bag,” 
recalls Smith. 

Taylor picked a team to win 
the match and included two 
wingers. The problem was he 
did not have any wingers of 
true international quality 
available so It was left to 
Tony Daley and Andy S inton 
to get behind the Swedish de- 
fence and provide the service 
for Lineker, still a world- 
class, if ageing striker. 

The selections of midfield 
men, the workhorse Carlton 
Palmer and a Neil Webb lack- 
ing ln pace in the starting 
tine-up also raised eyebrows, 
particularly as Alan Shearer 
was left out and the top div- 
ision's leading scorer Ian 
Wright had not even been 
named in the squad. 

Even so. Smith says: “It all 
started so well with David 
Platt scoring. Then the alarm 


bells began to ring in the 10- 
minute spell before half-time. 
Sweden started pushing us 
back and Lineker couldn't get 
the ball." Roared on by their 


fans —.“The image of Swed- 
ish supporters being passive 
Isn't true,” remarks Smith — 
Sweden firmly took the initia- 
tive after half-time and lev- 
elled through Jan Eriksson 
from a Slst-minute corner. 

Then came the decision 
which was to cause debate for 
years to come. 


“Graham Taylor told me to 
start warming up," says 
Smith. “I thought I was going 
to play up front with Gary, 
but instead he came off. I 
didn't think of the repercus- 
sions at the time — I was 
totally focused on what I had 
to do. 

“But we were really up 



Last cap . . . The end of the road for England’s striker Gary Linelterpi«rrQGRAPH: simon bruty 


against it and 1 hardly had a 
kick when Tomas Brolin put 
them in front After that, 
their tails were really up and 
we never looked like scor- 
ing," he added. 

'T don't know what Graham 
Taylor could have done differ- 
ently. But maybe we were 
short in the wide departments 
to test their defenders." 

Graham Taylor would later 
say that his mistake had been 
ln not taking off Lineker' In 
the previous match against 
France, arguing that he could 
have then brought him back 
revitalised for what would be 
the all-important clash 
against the Swedes. 

The difference between 

then and now was that in 1992 

England needed to win. 
Tonight a draw will be a cred- 
itable result. “I expect 
Sweden to come out and 
attack, and our key men will 
be Tony Adams, Sol Campbell 
and Gareth Southgate to with- 
stand the onslaught," says 
Smith. 

'The secret win be to keep 
it tight to Silence the crowd, 
nick a goal — and this time 
bold on to it. Once their fang 
get behind Sweden and their 
team is on top, it will be very 
hard. We found in 1993 how 
difficult it is to swim against 
the tide." 


cades. In 198L following a 2-1 
World Cup defeat in Oslo, a 
Norwegian TV commentator 
talked his way into broadcast- 
ing history and the English 

press gave Ran Greenwood a 
hell of a beating. 

Greenwood’s attack on that 
occasion included Trevor 
Francis. Paul Mariner and 
Kevin Keegan. With Trevor 
Brooking Injured, he played 
Glenn Hoddle in an unfamiliar 
position on the left. Hoddle 
was terrible. 

Should England lose to the 
Swedes in the Rasunda Sta- 
dium this evening it will not 
be the end of their hopes of 
qualifying for the 2000 Euro- 
pean Championship nor even 
the beginning of the end. Hod- 
dle znay be vilified in the news- 
papers but he can hardly be 


labelled Turnip II. even If he 
has been dug up over his 
World Cup book. 

in any case, what matters 
will not be the feelings 
England coach who is as* dls- 
liked by reporters as much as 
he claims to be loved by the 
public, but the extent to which 
Alan Shearer and Michael 

Owen manage to break a 

Swedish hex on England strik- 
ers which has now lasted for 
more than 60 years. 

This week Shearer sa Id he 
bad been the intended substi- 
tute for Lineker in 1992 but 
that Taylor had then changed 
his mind and brought on Alan 
Smith Instead. That was a 
good match to miss and if 
Shearer scores tonight he will 
surely begin to see the humble 
turnip in a new light. 


Villa poised to 
land Merson 
for £5 million 


Ian Ross and Pater Whlt« 


P AUL MERSONs 
future at Middles- 
brough looks any- 
thing bat secure this 
morning despite the best 
efforts of the manager 
Biyan Robson to pour oil on 
troubled Teesside waters. 

Last night, after a day of 
speculation, counter-specu- 
lation, denial and counter- 
denial, it was still unclear 
whether Merson would be 
wearing the red of Middles- 
brough or the claret and 
blue of Aston Villa, when he 
returns to domestic football 
next week. 

What is certain is that the 
30-year-old utility player 
win meet Robson immedi- 
ately upon his return home 
from Sweden. 

Yesterday it was reported 
that Merson was to leave 
Middlesbrough Just 13 
months after his arrival 
from Arsenal in a £4.75 mil- 
lion deal. It was claimed 
that he would sever his ties 
“within the next 24 hours” 
and that one of the reasons 
behind his expected depar- 
ture was a deteriorating 
personal and professional 
relationship with Paul 
Gascoigne. 

By lunchtime Robson was 
informing anyone who 
would listen that Merson 
was happy and that talk of 
him being sold was “sheer 
rubbish". 

He added: “I have not got 
It in my mind to sellPauL 
But if you buy comics you 
get comic-book stories. I 


spoke to Paul on Thursday 
night and he was fine and 
happy. There was no sug- 
gestion at all that he was 
unsettled at the club." 

But four hours later it be- 
came clear that Merson was 
to be the target, willing or 
otherwise, ofabidof 
around £5 million from 
Villa. 

Although the Villa man- 
ager John Gregory steered 
clear of publicly proclaim- 
ing his interest in a player 
who signed a new five-year 
contract 10 weeks ago. he 
did reaffirm bis desire to 
strengthen his squad, 
sooner rather than later. 

“It is no secret that I would 
like to bring in two or three 
players/* he said. 

Gregory certainly has the 
financial clOUt to entice 
Merson away from Middles- 
brough should Robson 
eventually decide to auc- 
tion him off. 

Robson’s fear of losing an- 
other high-profile player is 
understandable. He has 
signed, only to lose, a wide 
variety of household 
names, notably Fabrizlo Ra- 
vanelli, Emerson and 
Juoinho. 

• Everton hope to complete 
the lease signing of the Ital- 
ian striker Igor Frottl next 
week. Negotiations between 
them and Lazio are nearing 
a conclusion and the Ever- 
ton manager Walter Smith 
belie ves that he may ha ve 
tied np a deal in time for 
Protti to make his debut ln 
next weekend's Premier- 
ship game against Leeds 
United at Goodison Park. 


Fowler in line for Liverpool 
squad to travel to Kosice 


R OBBIE FOWLER, the Liv- 
erpool and England 
striker, may make his first- 
team return for his club’s 
Uefa Cup visit to Kosice on 
September 15. 

Fowler made a surprise 
comeback for Liverpool 
reserves at Leicester this 
week and is likely to be on the 
bench at least in Slovakia. He 
may even figure next Wednes- 
day as a substitute in the Pre- 
miership match against Cov- 
entry at AnfieltL 
Fowler yesterday said of 
the theory that two out-and- 
out goalscorere cannot play 
together: "Let’s just say the 
partnership with Michael 
Owen war be interesting. He 
is playing really well and I 
have always had confidence 
in my ability to score goals. 
But sometimes people forget 
that I create goals too." 

Owen, meanwhile, is 
wanted by Lazio who have 
reportedly offered Liverpool 
£1.5 million just for the right 
to have first option on him if 
he ever decides to leave. 

Coventry City have 
renewed their efforts to sign 


the Wolves winger Steve 
Froggatt for around £1.5 mil- 
lion. The Sky Blues have had 
one offer for Froggatt turned 
down by Wolves, whose man- 
ager Mark McGhee said: 
"Coventry's manager Gordon 
Strachan has spoken to me a 
couple of times about Steve. I 
told the board and we de- 
clined the offer, but Gordon 
has now asked If we would 
consider a final offer." 

The Birmingham winger 
Peter Ndlovu has had surgery 
that may sideline him for the 
next nine games. The Zimba- 
bwe International had the op- 
eration after his knee locked 
during training. 

Dundee United yesterday 
parted company with their 
manager Tommy McLean and 
Paul Sturrock has left St 
Johnstone to succeed him. 
United are next to the bottom 
of the Premier League with 
only one point from four 
games. 

Queens Park Rangers have 
parted company with their 
chief executive Clive Berlin 
ln a move thought to be part 
of a cost-cutting exercise. 


Performance of 



[Owen (Liverpool), 
whose finishing against ; - 
[Newcastle United, on 
[Stujd^jrqngitt.faim a 
(hat-triefcand Baud Gullit 
{'flu! early headache ' 


AN Other 


A wing-back niore than 
» years before the term 
was invented, this swift. 


lefthteiwrtbern shore ' 

except to play in away 
matches. He won 43 caps 
and several times led his 
country with distinction. 
Altogether he played 
neatly <00 league-games 
for Jhis dub and later 
went into management. 
Now he is better known 
as. the man from Aunty 
Lasr weeks Alvin Martin 
. Bfef Bom United, Leyton , 
orient 
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Racing 


T amarisk 
has sound 
Cup claims 


Ron Cox 



o clear winner 
has emerged in the 
race to be champion 
sprinter this season 
and with the prospect of 
heavy rain changing the 
ground at Haydock overnight, 
today’s Stanley Leisure 
Spnnt Cup is fraught with 
problems for the punter. 

The Klnariirn we saw win- 
ning the July Cup would be 
an automatic choice on simi- 
larly Oast ground. But he had 
his problems prior to the 
Nunthorpe and ran no sort of 
race at York — over an un- 
suitably East five furlongs 
admittedly. 

The vibes are not good far 
John Dunlop’s colt a g ai n . He 
Is poorly drawn and will not 
run If the. ground does turn 
soft. 

The July Cup is usually the 
race which provides the best 
pointer to Haydock, though, 
and since placed horses at 
Newmarket have a good re- 
cord here it seems reasonable 
to row in with runner-up 
Tamarisk. 

Again, soft ground would be 
a worry — Roger Charlton 
withdrew Tamarisk from the 
Cork And Orrery Stakes 
under such conditions — but 
there is a Group One sprint to 
be won with the Green Desert 
colt, who is unlikely to find 
Rlnariim in the same form as 
at Newmarket when he was 
beaten two lengths. 

Indeed, Tamarisk may have 
more problems with July Cup 
fourth Arkadian Hero, who 
was breathing down Ms neck 
from an unfavourable draw. 

The pair had also clashed at 
Lingfleld in May, when Tama- 
risk ran out an easy two-and- 
a half lengths winner. Arka- 
dian Hero did not enjoy the 
run of the race that day and is 


101b better off but Tamarisk 
was stin finding his way after 

an abortive run in the 2,000 
Guineas and will be in better 
shape now. 

Arkadian Hero could not 
find the pace to trouble Lo- 
cha n gel in the Nunthorpe and 
finished eighth, three places 
afElnadim. 

Trip, track and going were 
ideal far Loehangel at York, 
but she Is less effective over a 
stiff five fUrlongs and is likely 
to run out of gas over today’s 
six — her brilliant half-sister 
Lochsong was beaten here in 
1993 after winning the Nuzxth- 
arpe the previous month. 

Backers anticipating soft 
ground have warmed to 
Tomba this week, not surpris- 
ing given his victory In the 
Cork And Orrery. In which he 
had Andreyev three-quarters 
of a length back in third and 
Cretan Gift another half- 
length away fourth. 

Promoted to second place 
behind Royal Applause on 
softish ground here last year, 
Tomba has not been given a 
hard time of it thin year. His 
recent poor effort In France, 
when he reportedly became 
dehydrated on a very hot day, 
is probably best ignored. 

Bolshoi was the hard-luck 
story in the Nunthorpe, doing 
well to finish sixth after rear- 
ing up leaving the stalls and 
getting well behind. A strong 
late finish is his trade mark, 
and he was far from disgraced 
in the July Cup (seventh) on a 
rare attempt at six furlongs. 

With Kieren Fallon on 
board far the first time, Bol- 
shoi could bounce right back 
to form. But provided the 
ground remains good. Tama- 
risk (3.30) and Arkadian 
Hero could fight out the fin- 
ish. On soft going, Stewards’ 
Cup winner Superior Pre- 
mium may be the value from 
his stands’ rails draw. 
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Fast worker . . . Tamarisk should be a leading player in today’s big sprint at Haydock 

Red Ramona rates the best bet 


Ron Cox 


OGER Charlton and 
Tim Sprake. the 
itrainer/jockey team 
bidding for sprint honours 
with Tamarisk, supply the 
best bet on today’s Haydock 
card in the shape of Red 
Ramona. 

This lightly-raced colt looks 
to have got in -on a favourable 
mark on his handicap debut 


in the Stanley Casinos Rated 
Stakes. Though absent since 
June, he has been working 
well at Beckhampton and it is 
encouraging that stable-mate 
Spanish Fern overcame an 
even longer absence In tre- 
mendous style at Newmarket 
last Saturday. 

Red Ramona (2.00) was 
beaten only three and a half 
lengths by a useful sort when 
fifth behind Dark Moon- 
dancer in a conditions race at 


Ascot last time out That form 
has worked out well, with 
fourth-placed Secret Archive 
going an to win a Newbury 
handicap off a mark of 100 . 

Rated 95. Red Ramona has 
the beating of Alcazar — - 
fourth to Secret Archive — on 
today's terms, and with im- 
provement likely should be a 
match for some largely ex- 
posed older rivals. 

As well as looking to the 
Haydock skies for Rlnariim, 


John Dunlop wxD also be on 
weather alert at Epsom where 
Rabah’s participation in the 
Grosvenor Casinos Septem- 
ber Stakes is dependant on 
the rain staying away. 

With no Sea Wave to worry 
about. Great Voltigeur second 
Rabah (4.00) would have a 
great chance of leading all the 
way since there are question 
marks over most of his rivals. 
In his absence, Crimson Tide 
might be the answer. 
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HORSE SENSE 


Written by those in the know 


AID AN O'Brien tested the 
water with his two-year- 
olds at York; next week he 
takes the plunge at 
Doncaster when 
Stravinsky fa scheduled to 
Step Up in daw in tha 
Champagne Stakes. 

York also provided 
O’Brien with a valuable 
due when Coliseum ran 
Auction House close In the 
A comb Stakes, and with 
Orpen already a Group 
winner in France 
everything is in place for a 
znqjor Bally doyle attack on 
the big aut umn Juvenile 
prizes. 

Exceptional 

Among O’Brien’s unraced 
material, we hear one colt 
in particular has stood out 
in recent work. Saffron 
Waldon, who is by Sadler’s 
Wells, has started to look 
an exceptional prospect. 

Already thought to need a 
mile, he will be another 
useful string to the 
Magnier /Tabor bow when 
races Uke the Royal Lodge 
Stakes and Raring Post 
Trophy come round. 

Barry Hills, happy to 
take on Stravinsky with 
Auction House next week, 
has been given the go-ahead 
to run High And Low in the 
St Leger. The Park win 
Stakes looked a natural 
target after the filly’s 
Yorkshire Oaks second, but 
Hills is confident High And 
Low will nm well against 
the colts. 

Good shape 

Whether she can match 
strides with Godolphin’s 
rapidly-improving Sea 
Wave remains to be seen. 

High And Low will also 
have to contend with 
Sadian. We understand 
connections will today fork 
out £ 20,000 to supplement 
the recent Salisbury winner 
for the final Classic. 

Hills also has Prolix In 
good shape for Doncaster, 
and Miss Universe should 
give a good account of 
herself in the Carrie Red 
Fillies* Nursery on 
Wednesday — a race Hills 


won with My Br anch In 
1995 and Nightblrd the 
following season. 

Tomorrow the Lam bo urn 
trainer tuns his attentions 
to The Curragh and the 
Moyglare Stud Stakes, in 
which the Eexopton winner 
Hula Angel is expected to go 
close; she Is rated the 
stable’s best Juvenile filly at 
present 

Ras Shaikh, another 
talented Hills filly, was no 
match for Lpialn at York 
earlier this week. But we 
gather she had missed 
valuable work and this 
should be kept In mind 
when assessing her future 
prospects. She has plenty of 
ability. 

Encouraging news of 
high-profile Michael Stoute 
“invalids” on the way baric: 
Greek Dance, absent since 
finishing lame in the 
Derby, may yet reappear 
before the season Is out and 
T&naasa is ready to 
overcome a lay-off 
stretching back to the 1996 
Derby. 

Best fresh 

Withdrawn lame on the eve 
of the race, having run 
second to Silver Patriarch 
in the Lingfleld Trial. 
Tanaasa fa in good work 
again. Entered for the 
Champion Stakes — as is 
Greek Dance — Tanaasa 
could be an interesting 
horse for an aut umn 
campaign. 

The filly Enchant is 
poised to put a couple of 
below-par runs behind her. 
Possibly best when fresh, 
she has been working well 
and is In line to reappear in 
the Sceptre Stakes at 
Doncaster on Thursday. 

Beat All, a long way from 
the finished article when a 
promising second to 
Auction House at Doncaster 
in July, has looked really 
sharp in recent work. And 
today’s Haydock debutant 
Caledonian Colours is rated 
a good prospect 
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I.Fd.hBiM ‘ " - - - - 

raw. ram 


H0-lA«hje? 


ItaPcadraDaiaBagi 
■ 04 n NMiartci 9 g* 


Mtafa. raraiMaZM Wnm 2nd. taiBIM Brae* BMOinNMaiiiWEra 
te a ^*M ? w» aBrltiig.BaiHl»iA4«i.raa*d lira tal| nw BUBtB«giraL7ii 
OuHi taw. afad ta ow 11 no. i*d rtddm to tad nr MA. *• fi* II tan State 


tang. Eft rax Mate Bin (pa 


UteMYMSgrl.ra.raiaobWninabitalctaLN 
iqp * te imra tataLrara3j;tn4MBi**i8« 


{*« 324 natalcln feta tata«,lTlLH)5ia,aidTnMKlDf(BMlq arand. l£Bal 17. bin 10L 


4 05^^ f ^ HMiDIW 


l7fE6,l90(l6dedBrecO 

AOgta (29 K Bute 4-10-0 . 
iha{7)Pcra»-iiw) — 
(fa MEDiWOD 6-9-T3 


Qte BJ 


53000- »Sp*Ml »|9 1 Bteg 4-9-11 
2 - 0 D 10 anrar(7)(fa)e>taikJan*fi-e-ia _ 
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818(11] 001 

5W(I4) 5W00 BteW T 
Btegi 9-2 taWte 5-1 Cite Logn B-1 Ate tel Cptecinlogr. teM Iter. 10 - 1 0 Fter 




" 5f £5,768 (13 dedared) 


coil 


400401 

003(7) 026034 
8046 001500 

68614) BS9D00 
eoem 100514 
■07(11) 10GOS 
WfK? 013310 
TOCS 051121 
610(12) 523000 
Ml (13 3G12GS 
eu« oans 
H3» 441110 

Brtfav 4-1 GantsM. B-2 Vtatant te, B-1 lb*U Odor. T0-1 rate Hte 0*«. S*ta (tart* 



Results 


HAYDOCK 

sum <m)i 1 > warm snaani, & Sandam 

113-8 fovji 2. Attata (T-B); a. n*rp rate 
B«W (53-1J. 17 ran 3. IK. (P MWdn) Tots: 
CZ60: njo. Cl. BO. C14J0. Dual F: S3. BO. 

csrcaaa. 

ua ci* xte i, ran rams, j 

Fortune (4-1): ■, CmM Ka> Inn (T-«): 3, 
LiadtarUltaBo (20-1 ). 5-Stav Lennon. 17ran 
HO. *. (T Hone*®?) ToWK £4.70; C1.70, C2J0. 
OS JO. Duo) F: £25 M. CEF: C17.07. 

MO (W> 1, FARAWAY LASS, L Dettori 

16-4 ta*); a, ram l*«o (io-i); a 
4cra(S»U 7 ran 1K.2. (Low Huntfnedon) 
Tow £1.50: Cim. C3.10. Dual F: Km CSF: 
C9J6. NR; Flak Jacket 
MB fSQi 1| raraut r-C, p Foaray 
(5-1); e,Ustea (7-1): t, Rater had (2-1 
tav). 22 ran Hd. dM. (J Bony) TOW £EJtt 
£2 JO, Robber Rad fijO. Hadaqa £120. 
Dual F: Mammas F-C. Robber Rad EZ50. 
Mammal F-C. Hwte W5 a CSF: Mam- 
mal P-C, Robber Red C7 GO. Uarnmas F-C. 
Hadaqa £2023- 

4J» (In 3t 2O0yds)t 1, MORCHOFT 

JOY, P McCabe (13-2); 2, Crran (B-1 lav); 
3r lltiirtr (KM): *> Stonm Bte (25-1). 
IB ran X. IX. (M Ryu) Tou: tt JO: n.7D. 
Cl. TO. £25a C7.10. Dual ft CT7JB. Trilacw 
£013.10. (OF: £40 M. Trtsaat £37031. 
440(W)iii at i iw ra iq uwwwAiira i w c 
Teaguo (16-1); t, 8|te ra Late (4-1 
lav); S, Petite DanseuH OD-1); 4, Matt 
Raraaetild (8-1). 24 nn 1X.XX (SBiwrtno) 
Tow: C1O30; £233 Cl JO. CS.00. Cl 30. Dual 
F: 08.70. CSF: £8386. Trieatt: £1 JSTjO. 
Lie (4* Ctx 1 , HUUHI FALCON, C 
HUB (7-2): OhatWahrara (3-1 lav): Dane 
Itar A Barton (13-11. 10 ran. ah-hd. X. (B . 
Hlb) Tata: £4.10: C 1^0 £1 JO £32) Dual F: 
£B2L CSF: C12J6 Trite £8846. AMBMad 
RoauH- FeHowtafl a awwanta’ InqttiryMar 
OiBmp was dtarauaflSeil irton DUnL 
JA CKFOTt£ 54^75.ia 

evoomuo. 

QUADNITiiCSm 

EPSOM 

2.10 (71)1 1, LOTS OF UAC, Dane 
OTM8 (V-21av):g, Will (KM): a. Lady 
m (iHl 8 ran 2. S. (ft Hannonl Totn: 
£1.40; Cl, 10. £1770, £2^0. Dual ft E4J0.CSF: 

am 

AM (Bf» 1. PAMItBI CTAR, N Day 

(iw 2 K 2 . nte aa llte »ii fia- 1 ):».ltel 

Batty (0-1). 9-4 tav MaolC Manwriaa. 8 ran 
X 1. (O Lewis) Tote: £0.10; Cl 30. £230. 
£130. Dual Fz £7030. CSF; 52234. Tricaat 
£37128. 

3 . is (im x 1 «rte i> obbimus u- 

— T, K FaBoe (9-15 («v); 2, SteMf (7-4): 


3, A te — IB-1). 4 ran 4.4. (J Dunlop) Tow. 
£1/40. DuN Forecast £130. Computer 
Straight Forecast £2.46. 

148 (1m 114hnta> 1, UIU CLAtiW. T 
Sprake (4-1): 2, w— la (B-1); 3, taran 
(4-4 tav). 4 ran IX 2. (D Elawotth) Tow 
CS.OO. Dual Foraeasc Eam. Computer 
StraigW Forecast: C21S3. 
4AO(1a114te1.BLVBUUW,Daw 
O-Nem (B-4 favt 2, Jetae B em dl er M» .« 4o 
(4-1); 3, KtaoaleU Btara (13-4). 6 ran X 2. 
(R Hannan) Tote: £220: £1.10. Cam Dual F: 
£420. CSF: EO.IO. 

4JO (7f)i 1, raUTASABSHI. F Norton 
(11-2); a. CtaSFara ( 1 O- 1 ): B, tate a ta i 
(12-1); 4, Lhta FnM (7-1). 5-1 tav Big 
Ben. IB ran 2. IX (□ L Moore) Tola: C7.B0: 

£230, £3.00. £2.60. £ 1 , 60 , Dual F; C06.4O. 
CSF: CBB.83. Tricaat: £961.88. NR: 
Sa-AntirvUa. 

FLACTOanHl C447J20. 

QUAOKTlULIO. 


UO (tap If Hdtaji 1, ORHHL LAD, F 

Lathy (7-Z lav): 2. Bold Top (14-1); S, 
Mtaw <1* Can »-1). 12 ran 2K, l (Mias K 
Mill loan) Tow GZJB0: 0/40. £4.70. e JO. 
Dual F: 131 J9LC8F: £48.14. Trlsasc E3<0^4. 
NR: Dhte MUnri. 

MO (jfa 91 llOytfs HdtaR 1, THB 
■BOaXTOHIAN. R Supple (5-2 Ira): X 
aoed Day (11-4); 3, Da Orte (12-1). 13 
ran 2. 23. (C Oram) Tout: £320; Ci.10, E1J0. 
DAO. Dual Forecaw C3 A0. CSF: £&44. NR; 
Amah. 

BBS(2aii«<ra)i1.BTVLlSHBITBRVAI, 
P Mvan (7-4 lav): 2, Mi pbtae a W— (3-1); 
3, tiwi i i i y (13-1). 13 ran 14, 10. (Danya 
Smith) Tote: E2J90; £2.10. £120. £2.40. Dual 
ft CUD. CSF: DLIJ. 

ZM (2m Ot C fa): 1, UNCLH PAR T . R 

Jormam (a-1): 2, La Deoate (7-1); «. Tta 
Topatar (5-4 lav). 7 ran SM. 4 . ruin L 
RupmH) Tata: £3.70; £ 150 , £423 Dual F: 
Dm CSR C37 BS. Tricaat £48.27. NR: 
MaMRieh. 

4U» pm if te 1 , ktbvdi 

HOUSB. J Callaghan (4-1); 3 . Data p-it 
S,Faal ALtap(8-1). IMtavSmml SpiriL 7 
ran iX. 15. (Q Moors) Torn: £0.70: £2.40. 
DAO. Dual Forecast GSM. Camptaer 
StraHW Foraeasc £18.10. 
aJO(2m1fKJe)»1,SAItDABAH.QLae 
DM tav); 2, K U team ( 4 - 1 ): a, Atptat 
HMaaway (M). B ran 0, rit (Mrs M Rave- 
ley) Tote: £330; Cl 30. £150. Ciso. Dual 
Foracaat C7.C&. Computer SOatotn Forp- 
met: £12.73, Tricaat DASB. 
HUMPaMM. 10 . 

QUAOFtmCB.70. 
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Neck and neck Tim Sprake and T.IIH Claire (right) get the better of Wenda in the Fortune Stakes at Epsom 


PHOTOGRAPH: JULIAN HERBSTT 


Fallon calm but not complacent 


Chris Hawkins finds the champion jockey 
in good form on a winning day at Epsom 


K IE REN Fallon. 46 
winners clear of 
Frankie Dettori cer- 
tainly looks home 
and hosed in Oils year’s jock- 
eys’ championship but he is 
not prepared to accept any ac- 
colades just yet 
“Apart from, riding a horse 
the two most Important 
things I’ve learned in life are 
not to count your chickens 
and never to refuse a good 
offer,” says Fallon. 

“I remember one day when 
times were bad back home in 
Ireland my mother decided to 
send a bullock to market but 
because we didn’t get what we 


wanted far it we brought It 
back and the next day it 
dropped down dead.” 

When Fallon got an offer to 
ride fra: Henry Cecil two years 
ago he nearly dropped dead 
with disbelief. Few jockeys 
would have' turned that job 
down and it has been the 
making of a man once 
thought to be too fiery and 

temperamental for his own 
good. 

But success has helped iron 
out the flaws and he is now 
much more relaxed and 
philosophical: 

“Everything has gone so 
well I know I’ve been lucky 


but whether it’s me or the 
horses I don’t know. Pd guess 
it was the horses — it’s all so 
much easier when you're rid- 
ing good ones. 

“On a moderate horse you 
can go for a gap and by the 
time you get there it's closed 
but a good one quickens 
through and it makes yon 
look good. 

“Mentally I know I’ve im- 
| proved. Fm more confident 
arid think thing s through bet- 
ter. Last year when I won the 
title I stm reckoned Frankie 
had the »dgg on me all round. 
But now I think i can read a 
race gnd ride a race as we& as 
he can, although I know I'm 
never going to look as good in 
a finish as he does. 

“If you wanted the perfect 
picture of a racehorse and 


jockey you would have Fran- 
kie on board becanse he al- 
ways looks so streamlined but 
with me there’d always be an 
elbow or a knee sticking out” 
Fallon Is ta firing leaning on 
the rail in the Epsom weigh- 
ing room after victory on 
Generous Libra. He is full of 
bonhomie, a reflection of the 
lack of pressure: 

“Last season when Frankie 
was chasing me hard I 
couldn't afford to let go. I was 
doing all' the evening meet- 
ings and X was winning on 

auto-pilot half the time ; I fell 
knackered. But this year Fve 

had plent y of suspensions and 

I’m stm rarln’ to go.” 

The suspensions he refers 
to have included the odd whip 
ban and Fallon is inclined to 
believe that too much fuss is 


being made of this particular 
issue. 

“I hit horses mainly to get a 
good rhythm going and I can 
assure you with the adrenalin 
rush that the whip doesn't 
hurt the animal. I've been 
whacked on my arms many a 
trmo during a dose finish by 
another jockey’s whip and its 
not until I've got hack in the 
weighing room that I’ve so-, 
ticed the weal mark.” 

fhflon is looking forward to 
the autumn and one or two 
particularly exciting rides, 
notably Dr Fong in the Queen 
Elizabeth H Stakes at Ascot 
and Royal Anthem in die 
Champion Stakes at 
Newmarket 

“I can tell you Royal 
Anthem is giving me a won- 
derful feeling at present” 


Thirsk runners and riders 




Wolverhampton (A.W.) 
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A 4 C TOTE HMBLETON HANDICAP 

Wlm 4127.795 08 declared) 


103 105165 

SO 31 303450 

3{W| W325 

4ft 000502 

50) 4-5040 


Ira 41 £7,795 08 declared) 

Wl4wM»CTWAJWB4-IM — B »■— 1 


T05I65 tataUv(ZBJDAJne4-10-0 — D bmr *7 
303450 MCnBaje)<nMTnBD*g4-l0-0 — R Darter N 

M03Z5 G^Hb(tfWS»n4-9-11 JBMvd) ■ 

000502 IMHlUeW WTO JE> k 6-9-8 ILqitaM 

4-5040 W»PB|Rf£ar4-M I Mntn (3) » 


r TOP FORM 


7.00 Any Martin . Lakataal 

730 AIM OwrUwHoai 

8.00 - HoUowHaza Marama'sBoy . 

a 30 fta w tilf AprflAce 

9.00 Mantis’ inafclWiD ' aCMfcg 

9 JO Brataf P aat aay Long Wand ■ 

Al-maOnr, fibresaraJ Back, UHendsd. of just miar Tm nfli luHn of 380jds. Ship 
bends. 

Goiv StandarL * Denotes tiktos. 

Draw No aAontage. 

Sewn day Htaars None. 

BW tiarad Wat lac 7.00 T^kie; 8 JO MMB ualg & 9.00 Pasrt Amtmmy. 
VSnra± None. 

Rqiibs h brackets altar ham’s nane denote days ska let outing. Limps. 
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CaMa. Cohnj f m ay Saner. Haea 01 Dress. 
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RESULTS 

HAYDOCK 

771 

781 

EPSOM 

772 

782 

THIRSK 

773 

783 

STRATFORD 
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WOLVERHAMPTON 

775 

785 
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Rose and Faldo 
topple as Aldo 
feels his age 


Tiger Tim marches on 


Dawld Davies 
in Crans-stuvStaiTB 


S TANDING on the 15th 
tee Jose Maria Olaza- 
bal wanted to know 
where the cut was 
JUsely to be made after the 
first two rounds of the Euro- 
pean Masters. His manager 
answered two- under par. 

That let the Spaniard know 
he needed a birdie to be sure 
of survival and It also let a 
listening Nick Faldo know 
that he needed to birdie «*arh 
of the final four boles to play 
at the weekend. 

It was too tali an order. 
Faldo birdled the 15th, 17th 
and 18th, but a par at the 
short 18 th meant that the first 
stage of his plan to m a k e an 
early impact on the Ryder 
Cup points list was at an end. 

His one-under-par 141 
meant that this was the first 
time since February 1994 that 
Faldo had missed a cut in a 
European Tour event, and on 
that occasion it cost Him his 
world No. 1 r anking - As he 
finished sixth in this tourna- 
ment last year, the loss of 
points could be severe and he 
will probably drop out of the 
top 64 in the ranking list. 

Even if he had secured the 
extra birdie Faldo would have 
beat nine behind the Swede 
Patrik $j aland, a man who is 
looking increasingly likely to 
be in the Ryder Cup team. S jo- 
land's rounds of 65. 66 gave 
him a one-stroke lead over 
Darren Clarke. Sven Stnrver 
of Germany and a local lad 
Christophe BoveL 
Colin Montgomerie, with 


three birdies to start and 
three to finish, is six-under. 
Lee Westwood is foor-under 
and Olazabal found the birdie 
he needed to squeeze in at 
two-under, 14 a 

Both the oldest and youn- 
gest competitors failed to 
qualify, too.-ifor one it was 
the end of a fairytale; for the 
other a fairytale that stub- 
bornly refuses to write its 
own first chapter. 

A mere matter erf 81 years 
separates Aldo Casera. 79. 
and Justin Rose, 18 , as does 
the fact that the former was 
playing in his 50th, and 
European Masters, while 
Rose was playing his first. 

Casera, who won Hits event 
in 1950 when it was t witted the 
Swiss Open, has been a fixture 
for half a century — a record 
unequalled anywhere — and 
while for the last few years the 
invitations have been based 
more on sentiment than abil- 
ity, he hag us ually manag ed 
throughout his seventies to 
beat his age at least once in 
the tournament. Last year he 
equalled it in the first round 
and then beat it by five shots 
with his second round 73. 

The diminutive Italian, a 
stocky 5ft Bin. has been some 
player. The swing is trun- 
cated now, but the huge 
hands are still capable of a 
cr ushing handshake., a nd it 
was with them that he fash- 
ioned his best score at Crans, 
in 1975. when at the age of 55 
he went round in 63. 

Yesterday it took him 21 
shots more than that, which 
disgusted him. The game still 
has the power to move him 
and although he started the 


second round poorly, being- 
four over after six holes, he 
birdled the 7th. He cannot 
reach the green, 301 yards 
away, with his tee shot any 
more, and his wedged second 
ran through the green. But 
then, using only one hand for 
the chip, he holed it, causing 
the few foot-soldiers of Aide’s 

Army rHT? marching to ca ll 
out “Forza, forzal” 

Thoughts of beating bis age 
entered his mind a g ain , but 
the short 8th dispelled them 
Instantly. His tee shot was 
only 15 feet from the pin, his 
one-handed first putt ran six 
feet past, he missed the one 
back and this man who 
speaks German, French, 
Spanish, Wn g^gii and Italian 
resorted to some distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon expletives — 
thankfully sotto docs. 

‘1 knew then it was over,” 
he said afterwards. “My long 
game, it Is st£Q good but 1 take 
three putts, four putts, every- 
where; one hand, two hands, 
it makes no difference. Bat it 
has been good. I make no 
complaint” 

Neither, it is pleasant to re- 
cord, did Rose, who missed his 
fifth cut in five tournaments as 
a professional. “It's golf/' he 
said, “there are highs and 
lows, but I must admit it's time 
the lows stopped.” , 

The pre-qualifying tourna- 
ment for the Tour School be- 
gins to loom very large; an 
event widely recognised as the 
single most hateful happening 
in the life of a pro. But if that 
thought entered Rose’s mind 
he hid it well and, like Aldo 
Casera, summoned a smile as 
he walked away . 



Davies takes a swipe at course and colleagues 


Hspeth Bcm sk to 
in BaByQffln 


L AURA DAVIES classed 
herself in a bunch of 
fools after stragg l ing to a 
second-round 75 that left 
her six shots off the lead at 
the halfiray stage of the 
Irish Women’s Open yester- 
day at Glashedy links here. 

White the overnight 
leader Sophie Gustafson 
stayed at the head of the 
field Davies had another 


day to forget With the 
opening day's c alm sun- 
shine having given way to 
driving winds with the odd 
shower thrown In, Davies 
claimed the course set-op 
was out of order. ‘Tt*B a 
great course but the rough 
is so unfhir,” she said. 

“There are quality play- 
ers out here, me included, 
and we’re being made to 
look foolish. I’m also sick of 
struggling In gale-force 
winds, hitting good shots 
but getting no re ward” " 


Having shown loyalty to a 
tour struggling to attract 
apnmwHire hy play ing fa 

seven of the eight events to 
date this year, Davies also 
criticised her colleagues 
who decided to stay away 
this week. 

She and Gustafeon are the 
only Solheim Cup players in 
a line-up that fell 50 players 
short ofthe usual 120. “I 
think they’re mugs to stay 
away,” Davies said. ‘Tm 
very disappointed in 
them/” ' 


Happy returner . . . Tim Henman, 24 tomorrow, gets the ball back to Felix Mantilla on his way to victory in four sets 

Henman discards Mantilla 
with assured performance 

Stephen Bierley at Flushing Meadow 
sees Britain’s No. 2 join Rusedski in final 32 


R06ERTO SCHfcHOT 


Rugby League 

Paul to leave Wigan 


Andy Wilson 


W IGAN yesterday ad- 
mitted defeat in their 
efforts to keep Henry 
Paul at Central Park. Paul’s 
four-year contract expires at 
the end of this season but 
Wigan had a two-year option 
on the New Zealand stand-off/ 
provided they offered him im- 
proved terms. 

However, earlier tills sea- 
son the Wigan coach John 
Monie recruited his fellow 
Australian Greg FLorimo, also 
a stand-off. for 1999, making it 
impossible for the club, to 
retain Paul and stay under 
the salary cap. The 24-year- 
old has already been linked 


Ice Hockey 


with a number of dubs in- 
cluding Huddersfield, London 
Broncos and Bradford Bulls. 

Wigan are confident that 
Robbie McCormack and Lee 
Gilmour win shortly sign con- 
tracts to stay with the dab for 
the foreseeable fixture. 

Bradford’s hopes of retain- 
ing their Super League crown 
have been dealt a savage blow 
by the loss of Te vita Vaikana, 
their outstanding Tongan 
winger, for at least four 
weeks with a broken left 
hand. V wiknna sustained the 
injury in the last tackle of the 
victory over Castleford last 
Monday and will definitely 
mifis the rest of the regular 
season and the first round of 
the play-offe. 


Vaikona is replaced by 
Matt Calland for tomorrow 
evening's game against Lon- 
don Broncos at The Stoop, 
where victory would guaranr 
tee Bradford a play-off place. 
The Broncos still have an out- 
side chance of qualifying as 
they are four points behind 
Bradford with four games to 
play. 

Halifax were stunned yes- 
terday by the news that their 
Samoan winger Fereti Tuilagi 


has signed a two-year con- 
tract with St Helens. 

Wigan play Hun tomorrow 
with the kick-off brought for- 
ward to 1pm because of the 
poor behaviour of the travel- 
ling Hull fens before their last 
visit to Central Park in 1994. 


A nything Greg can 
do, Tim can do — 
well, if not better, 
then certainly as 
well. Yesterday Henman 
joined Rusedski in the last 32 
of the men’s singles here at 
Flushing Meadow with a 6-3, 
5-7, 7-5, 6-4 over Spain's Felix 
Mantilla. 

This victory was hard won, 
because Mantilla, ranked five 
places lower than Henman at 
No. 18 in the world, is an ob- 
durate opponent. His 
strength, of course, is on day 
where British fans saw him 
defeat his fellow Spaniard 
Carlos Moya in the final of 
the Samsung Open In Bourne- 
mouth last September/ 

But the 23-year-old Span- 
iard, who is just a few weeks 
younger than Henman, is ex- 
tremely capable of adjusting 
his game to hard courts, and 
it seemed certain that Hen- 
man would have to impose 
himself quickly and firmly on 
the scurrying right-hander 
from Barcelona: Felix the 
Catalan. 

This Henman duly man- 
aged. Henman's talent has 
never been In doubt, but he is 
apt to lose concentration, and 
the US Open is the most diffi- 
cult tournament in the world 
to keep your mind on the job 


in hand. They call it the Zoo. 
but most zoo animals have a 
much quieter time. 

Henman has been striving 
for consistency since he 
reached the semi-finals at 
Wimbledon this year and lost 
to Pete Sampras. This, by and 
large, he feels he has 
achieved, and when he broke 
Mantilla in the Spaniard’s 
second service game there 
were indications that he 
might win again in straight 
sets, as he did in the first 
round against Australia’s 
Scott Draper. 

There was a comforting and 
encouraging security about 
Henman's early play, both on 
his serve and his ground 
strokes, together with those 
occasional flashes of glitter- 
ing brilliance which make 
him such an entertaining 
player to watch when he is on 
fire. 

He bad broken Mantilla 
with the help of an exquisite 
lob and one of many rock- 
solid volleys. The Spaniard 
never remotely looked like 
finding a way into the game. 

Mantilla is not a player to 
throw in the towel, and the 
second set saw the Spaniard 
the epitome of resolve and 
concentration until a decid- 
edly bad call threatened to un- 


hinge all his good work. Man- 
tilla, with every justification, 
threw his arms wide, and 
complained to the umpire, 
but there was no chance of an 
overrule. 

To his great credit Mantilla 
pulled himself together and 
received a huge cheer from a 
large crowd on No. 3 court 
first when he held his serve 
for a 6-6 second-set lead, and 
a gain — even bigger — when 
he suddenly and unexpect- 
edly broke Henman's serve to 
take the second set 

The roller-coaster was 
about to be cranked up sev- 
eral gears, with both players 
dropping their serves — Hen- 
man twice in the third set; 
Mantilla, crucially three 
times. 

The final break which gave 
Henman this set was brilliant 
tennis by the British No. 2, 


who celebrates his 24th birth- 
day tomorrow. A lob. a cross- 
court dink, and a forehand 
stop volley were shots of the 
highest quality. 

“I think some of my return 
games are still a bit erratic 
but 1 am pleased with my 
serving,” H enman said after- 
wards. Two years ago he 
reached the fourth round 
here, his best performance to 
date at the US Open, before 
losing to Sweden’s Stefan Ed- 
berg. “This time I hope I can 
go just as far, if not further." 

Rusedski next plays the 
Dutchman Jan Siemerink 
today. Siemerink holds a 4-3 
career advantage over the 
British No. 1 and it will 
surely be another extremely 
tough match for Rusedski 
who has scrambled his way 
through two five-setters to 
reach the third round. 


Siemerink. ranked 21, 
reached the quarter-finals or 
this year's Wimbledon, losing 
to Croatia’s Goran Ivanisevic, 
an out and out serve-volieyer. 

“I think all the energy Greg 
has expended so far might be 
a problem if he gets further in 
the tournament, but I don't 
expect him to be tired against 
me." said Siemerink. “I know 
1 shall have to serve really 
well because I know that on 
some of Greg's service games 
1 shall have no chance what- 
soever to get the bah back." 

The 28-yeor-old Dutchman 
has never reached the fourth 
round here, and does not have 
a particularly powerful game, 
but he has lovely touch and 
won their last encounter in 
Stockholm last year. “We’ve 
always had pretty tight games 
and I guess this will be an- 
other," said Rusedski 


Twinkling Kournikova aims to pull out a plum 


LI AVING injured her 
I! thumb just before Wim- 
bledon, Russia’s Anna 
Kournikova, yet to win a 
senior tournament, is hop- 
ing to pufi out a plum at the 
US Open this year. The girl 
with the glitz is tailor-made 
for- success In New York, 
writes Stephen Bierley. 

Evening becomes Kourni- 
kova and, with Manhattan a 
distant twinkling vision. 


she progressed into the 
third round with a 6-3, 6-4 
victory over Radka Bob- 
kova ofthe Czech Republic. 

This week she has found 
herself asked as much about 
the situation In Russia as 
her play. "Everything in the 
newspapers and on televi- 
sion is a little bit over-exag- 
gerated." she said. 

The same might be said of 
Ms Kournikova. However, 


sbe defeated four top -10 
players on the way to the 
final ofthe Lipton Champi- 
onships, which she lost to 
Venus Williams earlier this 
year to underline the fact 
that she is considerably 
more than a pretty face. 

She is seeded to meet the 
French Open champion, 
Spain’s Arantxa Sanchez 
Vicario, in the fourth 
round. 


Sailing 


Highland Fling joins Ngoni 
in a good day for big boats 


Cooper’s capital charge 


Bob Fisher In Porto Csrvo 


Vic BatcheMer on how the capital’s first 
Superieague side landed a top international 


I AN COOPER skates out 
with the London Knights 
for tonight’s season-open- 
ing Benson and Hedges Cup 
game at Nottingham, a new 
contract signed and his imme- 
diate future in Britain as- 
sured. The burning question 
is why it took so long. 

Released by Cardiff in July, 
Britain’s most capped inter- 
national waited by the tele- 
phone for offers from other 
Superieague clubs. Until two 
weeks ago the only calls ware 
two Sr ora British’ National 
League teams and one from 
the Phoenix Mustangs in 
America's West Coast Hockey 


Cricket 

Nat west Trophy 
Cup Final 

093016 13 + 


Match Reports 

Derbyshire 24 v Lines. . 31 
MuetwniKRiMAL ims. wmjBiar. 

H. IS MM* IM*. ISM Ifll as. 

mucti7iTiS«n 


TfeOuardian 

ICh'mERAcnvE 


League, a relatively new 
minor league. 

Reluctant to step down a 
level here, Cooper began neg- 
otiations with the Arizona 
club. "Initially it was the only 
thing on the table and it was 
getting late in the summer.” 
he said. ‘In a way 1 was look- 
ing forward to going over 
there and spent lotsof nights 
on Hie phone to the Mustangs’ 
coach.” 

Then came'a can from Jim 
FuyaTChuk, coach of the 
newly formed Knights. wbo 
will become the capital's first 
Superieague side when they 
move from M0 ton Keynes to 
the refurbished London 
Arena next month. 

“Things developed from 
there,” said Cooper, who 
signed last week. “It's a tre- 
mendous prospect, to pl ay in 
the capital of my own country 
and be part of the big new 
start for hockey in London.” 

Cooper, who will be- 30 in 
November, has scored 678 
goals in. 668 games during a 
14-year -career split between 
rtawiiff and his native Dur- 
ham. He has also scored 27 
times in 6S appearances; for 
Great Britain. As Foyarchuk 
admitted: "I was shocked no- 
body got in there before us.” 

Cooper’s role as chairman 
of the Ice Hockey Players' 
Association may provide a 


clue. It is a position he has 
filled with distinction for four 
years as the union sought 
recognition from first the 
British Ice Hockey Associa- 
tion, which they gained two 
years ago, and subsequently 
the Superieague — whose 
chairman, David Temme, is 
also the Cardiff president 
Pointedly, Cooper will not 
speak of his break from the 
Cardiff club. 

But . on the back of an acri- 
monious dispute with Cardiff 
he is now seeking to relin- 
quish the nliairmanship . "Ini- 
tially it was a one-year office, 
then we changed it to two," he 
said ‘Tve done four, serve! 
my time, and Td like to pass it 
on and broaden someone 
else’s horizons within the ad- 
min of the sport I need to 
settle down, just get on with 
the job of settling in here." ' 

Tonight's* other opening 
games in the seventh year of 
the B&H Cup include a 
rematch of last season's final, 
won by Ayr over Cardiff at 
Khuffiftiri Arena, which will 
again host thin year’s final on 
Decembers. 

In another development the 
icing rule ha« been amended 
and play will now stop only 
when a defender plays the 
puck after an opponent has 
fired it from his- team's halt 
beyond the opposing goalline 
outside ofthe goal. Previously 
no defensive touch was 
required. The change will be 
reviewed at the end of the 
month. . 


I T WAS a day for the big 
boats at the Swan World 
Cup and Britain took full ad- 
vantage of the conditions to 
take first and second places in 
the 82-boat fleet Irvine Laid- 
law’s 62-foot Highland fling 
and Tony Buckingham's simi- 
larly-sized Ngoni finished at 
the front, easily holding their 
time on handicap. 

A dying breeze provided the 
unusual situation of the fin- 
ishing order being relatively 
unaltered by the handicaps 
after a 32-rafle race took the 
fleet to windward inside the 
Sardinian archipelago to 
Sparglotto and had them run 
home under g ra aa p i p r spinna- 
kers as the wind failed off 
The early battles, in 10 
knots of wind, were between 
Buckingham, sailing hie own 
boat, and Russell Courts, the 
America's Cup winner, sail- 


Solutions 


PVRCteFCizzLes 
l.a) any position except the 
central one (see b) below), 
b) any position: Gsach simply 
has to ensurefthfi bar appears 
symmetrical for his opponent’s 
move: La fame must be as many 
chunks on etthersWe of the poi- 
soned bit With whatever move 
Ms opponent makes, he will 

make the bar unsymmetricaL 

This leaves Ceach free to render 
H symmetrical again. The final 
position left his opponent will 
then befae Bangle poisoned 
piece: a symmetrical position 
withO chunks on either side of 
it 


ing Hans Eekhof s Innovision. 
These two traded tacks to 
Magdalena, where they were 
joined by Highland Fling. 

While the leaders headed 
for the western shore, and en- 
countered the first indica- 
tions ofthe wind's instability, 
Hi ghlan d Fling was tacked 
into the middle of the channel 
and with more breeze sepa- 
rated the two leaders. By the 
turn at Sparglotto she was 35 

seconds clear of Innovision 
with Ngoni a minute back. 

On the run Hi ghlan d Fling 
began to pull away and Ngoni 
went past Innovision as the 
wind felL Innovision’s third 
place puts her at the head of 
the overall points table with 
24 after four races. 

At the European Laser 
championship in Austria, 
Britain's Olympic silver med- 
allist Ben Ainslie was leading 
overall from Andreas Bourgh- 
ouris of Greece after three 
wins in the last three races. 


e) any position if n is even; any 
position except the centre if nis 
odd. 

2. He must 
make the 
break shown. 
Whatever 
move his oppo- 
nent makes. 
Geachmust 
ensure his 

move leaves 
the poisoned piece on the diago- 
nal of a square array 
3. He should snap off the chunk 
shown. The piece then lies on 
the diagonal. Then whatever his 
opponent breaks off by way of 


Sport in brief I Boxing 


Boxing 

Jake LaMotta, the former 
world middleweight cham- 
pion, lost a son in Thursday's 
Swissair crash. Joe LaMotta, 
49, president of LaMotta 
Foods, was bound for Geneva 
to promote tomato sauce. His 
brother Jake died of cancer In 
February, aged 51. 

Rugby Union 

The Bedford chairman Frank 
Warren threatened to sack 
outspoken players even 
though they withdrew their 
planned boycott of today's 
friendly against Cardiff The 
players are annoyed because 
he has delayed paying them 
for two weeks. 

Equestrianism 

Paddy Muir on Archie 
Brown, last year's Blenheim 
winner, retained her lead at 
the end of the dressage tests 
at the Burghley horse trials 
yesterday, writes John Kerr. 
But her advantage was cut to 
under two points by New Zea- 
land's Andrew Nicbolson on 
Merillion, 


Woodhall limbers up for a 
substitute given no chance 


John RawNng 



aXDp 

H 


rows 

(columns) \ 

Geach must o 

dothe ** 
same for 
columns 
(rows). 

4 . It must 
always take 19 breaks, as there 
are 20 pieces and each break 
increases the number of pieces 
byL 

WORDPLAY 
Wordpoot a), b), c). 

Dropouts: SOLOIST 
Words WtttMwt End: RENT 
TUk a) OSclHaTE. 


B OXING'S chequered his- 
tory .proves that nothing 
is certain in the sport, but the 
chances of Glenn Catley 
claiming the World Boxing 
Council's version of the 
super-middleweight title from 
Richie Woodhall tonight 
roughly equate to the proba- 
bility of the promoter Frank 

Warren making an appear- 
ance on Don King’s Christ- 
mas card list. 

Catley, 26. only gets his op- 
portunity at two weeks' 
notice, courtesy of a training 
injury sustained by Wood- 
hall’s original opponent the 

former champion Vincenzo 

Nardiello of Italy. 

King’s dispute with War- 
ren is well-documented but 
Woodhall was an unfortunate 
victim of the fall-out as King 
outbid Warren for the right to 
stage a meeting with Nar- 


vaCILLAte. anCILLAry. 
(baCTLLAry) 
b) VIC+TIM 
cJPAT+RON 

dj all form new words when O Is 
appended. 

Unde Rebus: Florida 
(Florid 'AT 

QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Blythe 

2 . Six. Members join tog the 
EEC(EU) 

3. One (Baroness Young) 

4 . Throwing the discus (men 2 
kg; women 1 kg). 

5. Small stone or pebble. 

6. Split -s. infinitive; first to s. 


diello. When King then failed 
to provide a date for what 
would have been the biggest 
pay day of Woodhall's career, 
few were surprised. The con- 
tract reverted to Warren who 
could not have been shocked 
when Nardiello was pulled 
out necessitating the search 
for a substitute. 

Woodhall’s devoted 
following ensures a sell-out at 
the Telford Ice Rink, where 

he outpointed Thulane "Su- 
garboy" Mallnga on March 27 
to win the title. 

• Mike Tyson faced two 
separate assault charges yes- 
terday after two men accused 
him of attacking them after a 
traffic accident Tyson has de- 
nied the charges. ‘T did not 
kick anyone. I did not punch 
anyone." Tyson said "The car 
In which I was a passenger 
was rear-ended My wife and I 
were victims of a traffic acci- 
dent. I am distressed by these 
false allegations." 


the atom; town Split; 

Banana S. 

7. Puff - rapper R Daddy; 

R the Magic Dragon; p. adder; 

p. pastry 

8. difference of 220; was 405 now 
625 ; phone codes 01273 and 
01498; Naseby 1645; American 
civil war ends 1865- 

9 . - oppec Big Bopper (died in 
same plane crash); Kari Popper; 
wrote; a copper; painting by 
Edward Hopper. 

1 0. San. San Marino Grand Prix 
held there; built San Simeon; 
San Martin, liberator of those 
countries; plays in San Siro 
stadium. 
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24 SPORTS NEWS 


NatWest Trophy final: Derbyshire v Lancashire 

Autumn glory on 
the toss of a coin 


Mfe Seivey feels Derbyshire need luck 
to wea&var Lancashire aggression at Lord’s 



ANCASHERE. nine 

fmnBdtt and six 

times winners of the 

1 test Trophy, will 

begin as favourites today 
against Derbyshire, with just 
two ffwnTg smrf QQg win — and 
tfcat only from a tied game. 

The Red Rose county. 
tu T i igviewig one-day special- 
ists; got in an early blow dur- 
ing the week by inflicting an 
riT w i n pg ftpfpgt in the champi- 
onship cm their opponents. It 
hardly seems worthwhile 
Dominic Cork and his men 
hl l‘nrng Tip. 

Excep t fills is Lord's in 
September, when matches 
can be timiod on their head 
by the toss of a coin and a 
single inspirational perfor- 
mance with bat or ball. Al- 
ready the early-morning 
weather reports indicated 
mist patches, and under the 
covers Mick Hunt’s pitch 
would have become clammy 
and cold as the night 

thermometer dropped- 

Early starts mean that the 
side which has the option of 
bowling first generally has 
such a huge advantage as al- 
most to rentier the game dead 
when it has scarcely begun. 
These games begin at 10.30am, 
when even if there is sun it 
has not had time to bum off 
the moisture, in order to en- 
sure that 120 overs can be 
played in acceptable light- 


in the 17-year span of 
NatWest's sponsorship only 
Somerset, who beat Kent by 
24 runs in 1983. and Lanca- 
shire, who trounced Essex by 
129 runs two years ago, have 
been successful batting first 
Twice sides have won by nine 
wickets, including last season 
when Essex made up for their 
aberration of the previous 
year by beating Warwick- 
shire in a match that lasted 
fewer than 87 overs. 

The sight and sound of dis- 
gruntled punters drifting 
home early feeling that they 
have been deprived of then’ 
money’s worth by the condi- 
tions is becoming part of the 
tradition of a September final. 

AD the playing cards would 
seem to be stacked in Lanca- 
shire’s favour. John Crawley, 
who is having a wonderful 
season, leads their aggressive 
fast-scoring international 
batsmen. Graham Uoyd is in 
form at the right time after a 
double century against York- 
shire and Nell Fairbrother is 
an unexpected inclusion for 
Rngiami in Banglades h. 

They also have the seam 
attack to exploit the condi- 
tions: Wasim Akram, Peter 
Martin, Glen Chappie, whose 
bowling embarrassed Essex 
in 1996, and Ian Austin, Eng- 
land's latest one-day 
specialist. 

Derbyshire know, however. 


that Lancashire’s justifiable 
confidence- might cross foe 
thin line into complacency, 
and these occasions are not 
the place fix' that. A win now 
would do wonders for 'the 
dub’s credibility. 

Cork and Andy Hayhurst, 
the director of cricket, have 
not been afraid to mix old 
tiapH.s such as trim Barnett, 
who with a little more hair 
played in foeir previous final, 
and FhE DeFreitas, Man of 
the Match in 1990 when his 
early-morning bowling put 
Lancashire in control over 
Northamptonshire, with the 
youngster Ben Spendlove, 
who contributed hugely to 
Derbyshire’s surprise semi- 
find win over Leicestershire. 

They win be hoping that 
Michael Slater, rejoining the 
county briefly from Austra- 
lia’s Commonwealth Gaines 
training camp, can throw off 
his jet lag and rekindle memo- 
ries of his first Test hundred 
on this same ground. 

Derbyshire beat Lancashire 
in foe final of the 1993 Benson 
and Hedges Cup so they wfll 
not be treading new t e rr it ory. 
But to succeed this time they 
will need foe force to be with 
them. And that begins with 
the toss. 

UHCMWMi (hail: M A AMfton. J P 
Crawtay. A Rlnfoff, N H FUrtreflM r. G D 
Uoyd. IWhi Akram (cap$- W K Hugo 
(vML ID Austin. G Cftoppte, P J Martin. G 
M WaMnaon. M J CMUan. R J 

(from): K J Samoa. II j 
Slater. RMS Wartuw. M E Cm, b L 
SpandUnta, O G Cert (capt). I D Bteckwalt, 
K M Krfckan (hM). P A J Pefralfa. V P 
Clarita. G M Roberta, S J Lacey. K J Dean. 
K Palmar and G Sluap. 


Whatmore’s questions 
produce final solution 


Andy Wilson on the coach who has taken 
Lancashire to today’s appointment at Lord’s 


I 


T HAS already been quite a 
week for Sri Lanka’s World 
Cup winners. At Lord's 
today their coach Dav What- 
more, who left for Lancashire 
two years ago but remains suf- 
ficiently dose to the camp to 
have been a welcome visitor 
at The Oval, is hoping to be a 
NatWest Trophy winner too. 

It is hard to imagine a more 
testing introduction to county 
cricket than the one which 
Whatmore experienced last 
year. Arriving in a Lancashire 
dressing-room which included 
two Test captains and in which 
memories of the former coach 
David Lloyd were stiD fresh, 
he lost those captains for the 
bulk of the season — Mike Ath- 
erton to England, Wasim Ak- 
ram to injury — while his own 
skipper, Mike Watkinson, had 
a shoulder problem. 

It took Lancashire eight 
matches before they recorded a 
championship win; the 7 recov- 
ered slightly but still finished 
in the bottom halt 
Championship under- 
achievement is nothing new at 


Old Traflbrd. cf course, hut in 
addition Whatmore’s Lanca- 


shire had gone out of the Ben- 
son & Hedges Cup at the group 
stage for the first time since 
1988. A h umiliating NatWest 
Trophy second-round exit at 
Sussex, which last season took 
some doing, ensured that there 
would he no day-out at Lord's, 
something which members 
had come to regard as an 
annual treat. 

“It was a difficult year and I 
had to ask myself some ques- 
tions, as well as the players," 
admits Whatmore. The trans- 
formation this season, with 
Lancashire third in the Chant 
pionship and fovourites for the 
AXA League, in addition to se- 
curing their return to Lord’s, 
suggests that he came up with 
the right answers. 

He instigated i2month con- 
tracts for tiie Lancashire play- 
ers, who will again report back 
for fitness training on Decem- 
ber L but describes his coach- 
ing style as “democratic, not 
autocratic". 

He supervises specialist 


coaches in Peter Lever, Barry 
Wood and Peter Sleep and, ac- 
cording to the senior player 
Nefl Fairbrother, “he leaves 
what we do practise-wise 
pret ty much to ourselves, al- 
though he is always available 
if you want a chat You can see 
from our dressing-roam and 
the results we've achieved so 
fer that things are going wdL” 

Whatmore bum to Lanca-' 
shire in the knowledge that he 
had not been their first choice. 
The dub had approached Den- 
nis IiHee after dispensing with 
the services of John Stan- 
worth, despite winning both 
one-day knockout tourna- 
ments at Lord’s In 1996, and 
might have gone for another 
moustachioed Australian, 
David Boon, had he not in-' 
sisted on playing. 

“I think if took Dav last sea- 
son to grow info the job,” adds 
Fairbrother. “At first he didn’t 
know what county cricket in- 
volved. Ifs a different thing to 
the Sheffield Shield." 

Although he was bom in Co- 
lombo 44 years ago (Dav is 
short for Davenell. his fetter's 
name), Whatmore’s family 
moved to Melbourne when he 
was eight, a ft er Sri Lanka was 
granted its independence. 
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Crossword 21,372 


A copy of the Collins English Dictionary will be sent 
to the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword, P.O.Box 6603, Birmingham, B26 
3PR. or Fax to 0171 713 4735 by first post on Friday Solution 
and winners in the Guardian on Monday Sept 14. 

Name 

Address 



Set by Bunthome 

Across 


1 The m^ortty of Chinese guides 
maintain the sa me sad 
expression (7) 

S Moke your bows ftwn hero, you 
rrMTi*igofcithesp5(3,4) 

A Conservative pofitks off South 
forachangeof headquarters! (9) 

10 Persian nier unhappy n his 

work (5) 

11 HqMometaaafc decep fanaBy^ 

12 Vehicle needs deceptive oi! 
change without & ftp) 


14 Corse for those travettng 
sideways? fl5) 

15 Ovine type tatong Site from 
Custer’s Last Stand (7) 

18 BuSd a monument to the 
catkin? No, no! (7) 

18 Hated losing her comeback rote 
in Wagner (6) 

20 Spanish approval and passkey 
opening his score On the Road 
to Mandalay (4,6) 

21 Years trufy has Kant out for a 
duck (4) 

24 Seal givkig no entry to sofc4or. 
usually (5) 


25 ‘‘OMrfieTCrucaBicoaJmaf 
OtheBo’scrfrnep) 

28 Greasa-monka/s assistant; 
such a one ccwered in glory (4$ 

Mrauned^th^y^ndi 
mistress &5) 

Down 


1 HO + CO = the spirit otAJ 
Capons...® 

2 . . . Olympian refreshment 
supplier by the mixed crate in 
the Big Apple (7) 

3 Info soughtfrom underground 
operatives (4) 

4 Go to the races wife the Queen 

MathertoasameninJG 1 

WtadacBvinefrvsHtti) 

8 UssigBorrowdatoday.butnot 
adngto Irtgtt: to build this path 
of gkxy $6,5.4) 

8 Much presidents dirty Snen 
aredhere?(10) 

7 Tear up one-to-one ensemble 
with the fi4 orchestra (7) 

8 No Scottish m ld h rtoto frig up 
and down to earth (7) 

13 Thus Trestes, I hear, puts Pncrf 
Freddy's mind at rest (Id) 

16 A tow note heartened by a river 
of sherry (7) 

17 C onfi o n tthe bat sm an with 

“Keep your on foe f* (7} 

19 Ctoximnenrlgdorrascufog 
Selkirk got natherwetThafte 
right* (7) 


23 Or wfwcft a speculator 
out?rmhfora 


SOUmON 21,371 



* « ^ rtl 9 ,,0 5flP a - Lflrefcn fCIR 3ER. and a 1B4 Daansgala. Mandwtr MED 2RR. Prim 
f 1 *?? **” 4. Urt on El4 act aid « TfaBad Parit fthtera. LoncfaMga Brad, fttondmar Ml? rSLT^ 

faf; and °" 0,1 *" a * ,aw ** Mandwrer^ Ewrtng New* PLSX <7272. SHrift Stptertw 5, 1888. 
IMum 0161-332 7500. Fax 0161-832 5351/834 9717. ktashm sates 0161-834 86K. »*»-*"- -fifeetntt 0171-278 

0281-307 


O Rawed by teadai NnKpapom Unfed at 119 
teWntfenyPm 
DkkMQtW. 

flednlx, Cute 1 L MIJ 

55SS e £!?S?«5S5??5 3“ i w>83Z 53517834 9717 . Wtetew* sate 01G1-8H am. Low fate -fe 

2332. Ft 01 71 -837 2114; 1071-833 83*2. Tetertwie sates Pi 71-en oanaft^it<w»dawi.« ^ B F ^i py T im B p g ^ n^ 
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Championship 

Warwicks vLeics 

Millns 
sets up 
exciting 
dash for 
the line 


jpyw* - . - Raw takes evasive action during his side's slide to defeat photograph: ben duffy 

Yorkshire v Surrey 

Hollioake gets the shakes 


David Hoppe aft Headtaflfay 


I F YORKSHIRE needed an 
indication of the quality 
of the performance that 
had knocked Surrey from 
the top of the championship, 
it came immediately they left 
the field. Adam Hollioake, the 
unnnmp m mlginp captain of 
the most ruthless team in the 
land, strode out to shake 
hands with each Yorkshire 
player In turn. 

Hollioake does not make 
such gestures lightly but he 
bad been Impressed by what 
he had seen. Surrey, set 300 to 
win in 88 overs, had been 
trounced by 164 runs by tea. 
and once again foe' quality of 
Yorkshire’s pace bowling was 
indisputable. 

Fbr all the advantages to be 
gained from a green pitch 
which seamed throughout, to 
bowl out the leaders below 150 
tn both In ni ng required a con- 
sistency beyond expectations. 
There have not been many 


occasions in recent seasons 
when Yorkshire have been 
able to view foe absence of 
Darren Gough, their inspira- 
tional Fn gland fast bowler, 
with equanimity. Remark- 
ably, this has been the case in 
the past few weeks as Glamor- 
gan, Essex and now Surrey 
have been dispelled . by a 
young pace attack hurtling 
towards maturity. 

In Surrey's first timings it 
was Gavin Hamilton and Mat- 
thew Hoggard who proved ir- 


Table 



resistabie. Yesterday, as they 
crumbled for 135, It was Ham- 
form once more, this time in 
league with Chris Silver- 
wood, whose best bowling 
stint since a month off with 
sore shins brought him fig- 
ures of five far 30. 

Surrey, weened on firm, 
bouncy tracks at The Oval, 
are never more vulnerable 
than when caught on crabby 
Northern seamen, especially 
when Graham Thorpe is not 
present to hoists - the middle 
order. They now trail the new 
leaders, Leicestershire, by 
five points with two games 
remaining; the counties meet 
at The Oval in their final 
match in what has the mak- 
ings of a memorable climax. 

Ben Hollioake. at least, 
could glean some personal 
consolation. His 60, from 66 
balls, represented his best 
championship score Of the 
p eagnn and hi** lang uid pulls 
whenever the seamers 
dropped short possessed un- 
deniable quality. 


The tight of HoHioake’s off- 
stump cartwheeling, when a 
delivery from Hamilt on whis- 
tled through low. completed a 
Yorkshire victory which 
moved them equal fourth. 21 
points behind Leicestershire. 

Craig White’s completion of 
his first championship hun- 
dred for a year had facilitated 
a Yorkshire declaration seven 
overs into the first session. 

By lunch Surrey had lost 
four wickets for 50. Mark 
Butcher left aggrieved at Sfl- 
verwood’s fow decision, Ian 
Ward sliced the same bonder 
to guRy and Alec Stewart's 
leaden-footed drive at Hamil- 
ton was grasped at slip by foe 
tumbling White. A magnifi- 
cent away-swtager from Hog 
gffd then had Ally Brown 
caught behind far nought 

Adam Hollioake was duped 
by Hamilton’s slower ball, 
and although J onathan Batty 
defended grimly far an hour. 
S iiverwood finally found his 
sparkle. Surrey must now 
rediscover theirs. 


Walsh facing 
cup dilemma 

^OURTNEY WALSH has 
%0been offered a new two- 
year contract by 'Gloucester- 
shire but the 35-year-aid pace 
bowler would have to m ak e 
himself un a v ailable for next 
year’s West Indies World Cup 
squad if he accepts. 

The county have released 
the pace bowler Kamanin 
Sheeraz but new one-year 
deals have been given to the 
youngsters Mark Coombes 
and Paul Lazenbury. 

Lancashire's Andrew Flin- 
taff was last night named 
Young Player of the Year by 
the Cricket Writers’ Club. 

The 20-year-old all-rounder, 
who made hi« En gland debut 
against South Africa at Trent 
Bridge this summer, has been 
selected for the winter A tour 
to Zimbabwe and South 
Africa. 


Scoreboard 


County Championship 

■i ll itutem a LafcmteriMra (Z4pn) boot 
War w i ckshire (6) by 73 rum. 
menman Ant [mins* 38fl (D J 
WUns n. B F Smut) 80 . U T Brirman 64 na 
Huron «-M>. 

WAwno auuu a nm imtega an (D r 
Brian 7S Ink 6-78. Sternum 4-64). 
UteCSSTBItlWIEj Saoond Untem 291-0 
dec tB F Smith 87. P V Shumans 68V 


i {overnight: 4M| 


NVKMgtec Wads b Lewis 

M AWaghbUnim . 


O L Hemp c Mjcon b Simmons . 
A Stevie Simmons HMTOm - 

*BC Lara few bMHns 

DR Browne Laurie b Ml Bm 

NUK Suite b IMtetiy 

IK J Piper not oul 


A F Giles e Habib b Lewis 

TA MunjoneSusdBtob Brtnoori . 

ESMGWOlnsb Simmons 

(bl. IM. <*4, nb14) 


Total (BSovars). 


83. 87. >7. S3. 101.344, 

286. 293. 330. 

Bewtei gi MUtaD), 19-3-75-1; Lewis 
17-6-61-* Vfcfla 6-1-36-0; Brlmeen 
17-6-64-1; Simmons 19-0-60-2: fcOUns 
14-1-60-4. 

tkiaih sHG Sharp and JUoyda. 


Yorkshire (22pts) bate 
Surrey (4) by 16* now. 

YOteUMRB First iimtega 250-0 dec (C 
WMte 56. D Byas Butdwr 4-41). 

eununri Hrat tantegs va (Kamuton 
7-60L 


r (quertegM: 1S1-4) 


B Parker not ou. 


(bl, ibis, nt»4)_ 


Total (tor 4 (tec. 67 ovars) 196 

B a n BaB» BlcknaU 17-4-6B-1: Benjamin 
4-1-VMt BC Homoaka 14-3-36-Z 
Butchar TO-MB-l; A J Homoaka 
10-2-36-0; Saqlate 2-0-1 B-tt 


M A Butcher fewbSlhrerwood 

I J Vterd c Vaughan b SUvmwood _ 

N Shahid few bHararaofi 

A J Stewart c Whflo b Haminoa 1 

A D Brown c BUfcev b Hogoard 

*A J HoNloake c Slverwood 

h Hamilton 

BCHoUJorntabHantitam — 

t J N Batty few b SOverwood 

MPBtakneO b SOvarwood ______ 

Saqlate Muahtaq c HoKriilson 

bSffvorwootf : 

J E Be i ^ w n te notout - 


. IBS 


Total (50* over*) 

MefwMnteO, 11. 47. 30. BB. 63. 117. 
133. 133. 

BowBmP Stererwood 144-6-60-6; HteeM- 
ecn 6-1-64-0; HamWon 14- 7 - Z 2-4; Koo- 
oarri 11 6 6 > . 1 ; T a ll ow* 3-0-21-0. 
■MnwACWonnimdNTPIaM 


Somerset (BpM drew with 
Wor caUarstera (8). 

a lteynm Sfc CadSS ^ ,Q 

SOaOBtSeik First Inntags 2B3 (M Bums 
S3. G 01 Rosa S2. Hiryoes 4-7<y _ 

S eeead I i ri l g a (overnight: S30-6V 

SRLampKtnotout 41 

O R Haynas not out — - — SS 

Extras (106. nb4) 9 

Total (tar & 72.1 ovars). 


i4. IS. 113. 1B4. 165. 178. 
DM noabWhD CaSanril, R K BBngwonn. R 
J Chapman. 

Paw tei u Caddlck 19-6-47-3; donas 
10-3-39-0: Tre sc oWctc 3-0-14-0; Rose 

14- 2-46-2; Pierson 13.1-4-47-0; Parsons 

15- 4-48-1; BOWlSf 1-0-6-0. 
iJOBaMstU m w and G l Burgees. 


Second XI ObainpionsMp 

New Rea(b Worcestershire 313 end 208. 
Hampshire 173 and 218 (J S Lamp SO; De 
La Pane 4-69). Worcestershire won by 130 
runs. 

t n t ek Durham 156 (Qroantege 4-28) and 
228 IP L Cartel 78. C J Itewt ami 62; Amin 
6-69. Batty 4-33. Surrey 248 (Q A KnoU 70. 
J D RadcNffe 5St PttfiBpe 6-64) and 123-7 


(G A Knott sono). 

• tote County Championship ma tch be- 
tween Somerset and WbrmsMrstdra at 
Taunton was aban do n ed as a draw yester- 
day sttoRvon alter heavy rain allowed 
only 11 oven on me Anal day. Worcester- 

sNro pr oqr e ea O d from an ov ern ight 230 tor 

six to 254 without further toes before the 
undies caned a halt. 


patd vmnt art Edglwstoa 


■ ike expert middte'dls- 
I tance runners, Lclccs- 
Lmterehlrehave taken the 

lead for the first time at the 

dang of the last-lap belL 
Their victory by 73 runs 
over Warwickshire yester- 
day, their sixth in seven 
games, places them at the 
head of the championship, 
five points ahead of Surrey 
and eight clear of Lanca- 
shire in third place, with 
every chan ce of their second 
title in three summers. 

Their win yesterday was a 
rather nervous affn ir. how- 
ever. as Warwickshire, set 
405 to win in 109 overs, sus- 
tained their chase longer 
t han was anticipated 
against some indifferent 
bowling- Then there was the 
rain, it never actually ar- 
rived but it was pouring in 
the South-West and. every- 
one was told, it was sweep- 
ing across. 

Just after 1.30pm the tem- 
perature dropped. Ute wind 
freshened and Leicester- 
shire’s bowlers became in- 
creasingly anxious. The end 
did not come until - 1 . 12 pm. 
when Ed Gtddins's impecca- 
ble forward defensive did 
not stop Phil Simmons 
Vn pricing out his middle 
stump. There were 26 overs 
remaining. 

Leicestershire's next 
match will be at home ton 

struggling Essex side on 

Wednesday, followed by the 
now epic-looking encounter 
with Surrey at The Oval in 
the final round of matches. 

Their cricket manager 
JackBlrkenshaw said: 

“Suddenly it’s looking a 
great championship after a 
ftmnyold season. Glouces- 
tershire and Yorkshire are 
playing great cricket . Lan- 
cashire have been-terrific. 
we’re on a bit of a roll and 
Surrey are having one or 
two hiccups. It's anybody's 
champ ionship.” 

But if Leicestershire win 
the title their effort, in 
many ways, will be more 
impressive than tn 1996. 
They have been without 
their captain James Whi- 
taker, although he has been 
a considerable Influence off 
the field, and Simmons, so 
pivotal two years ago. has 
had a poor season. 

Warwi c ks hi re resumed 
yesterday on 46 for nought. 
In the third over Nick 
Knight, playing away from 
his body, was taken low at 
second slip, before David 
Millns. who had only 20 
wickets this season, bowled 
with great heart to take 
three more in nine balls. 

He flattened the off stump 
of Mark Wagh. who had bat- 
ted with some poise for 60. 
and had Anurag Singh Ibw 
fora duck. Then lie trapped 
Brian Lara lbw for five, not 
offering a stroke for the 
second time in the match, 
although it may not have 
been one of the umpire 
George Sharp's finest 
decisions. 

Warwickshire lunched at 
166 for four. Millns took his 
fourth wicket in the second 
over after the break, when 

Dougle Brown was caught 

by Chris Lewis at backward- 
point. David Hemp, yorked 
by an Alan MullaUy no-ball 
at 22 , and dropped twice 
after that, scored an other- 
wise impressive century be- 
fore he was sixth out at 244, 
edging Simmons behind. 

Nell Smith was bowled by 
MuHally to make it 286 for 
seven and then Ashley Giles 
gave Lewis his seventh 
wicket of the match. At tea 
Warwickshire were 299 for 
eight. Leicestershire took 11 
more overs to remove Tim 

Muntenunri flliMlwi . The 
fielders whooped with de- 
light and no little relief. 
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